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Tue following work was chiefly undertaken, as 
a Hiftory of Scotland, from the Union of the Crowns | 
to the Union of the Kingdoms, feemed to be {till 
wanting to render its annals complete. The early 
hiftory of Scotland is in other hands: the moft im- 
portant period hasbeen executed by Dr. Robertfon, 
with a fidelity equal at leaft to the elegance and the 
fuccefs of his work; but the domeftic tranfaGions 
of Scotland, from the Acceffion to the Union, have 
hitherto remained concealed in manufcripts, or 
buried in the obfcure volumes of ecclefiaftical dif- 
puiation. The moft prominent events alone are 
occafionally recorded in Englifh hwtorians; but 
the caufes, confequences, and the whole train of 
fubordinate incidents, are imperfectly known. It 
becomes not me to determine, hardly indeed to 
conjecture, how far, or whether I have fucceeded 
m my defign, to give a jufi and impartial con- 
tinuation of the Hiitory of Scotland down to the 
period when its Hiftory expires. 

During the whole of the civil wars, it is im- 
poffible to feparate the hiftory of the two kingdoms, 
Without departing therefore from my profefled 
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defign, I have entered largely into the relative 
affairs of England, and omitted no opportunity to 
illuftrate, concifely, the moft difputed paflages 
concerning the origin and continuance of the civil 
wars, the character and motives of CharlesI. and 
the caufe of his death. It is here, where the judg- 
ment is pre-occupied with fome hiftorical theory 
or political fyftem, that I anticipate the principal 
objections to my work; but if I deviate from our 
recent hiftorians, I approach the nearer to thofe 
original authorities which I have been the more 
careful to quote, and which they who difpute 
my conclufions are requefted to confult. 

The manufcript materials employed in this 
hiftory are chiefly derived from the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, to which I 
enjoy a profeffional accefs. Calderwood’s MS. 
cited wherever the printed abftraét is defective, 
Matthew Crawford’s, and fome other manufcript 
hiftories, were procured from the records of the 
church of Scotland. The records of the jufticiary 
court, and of the privy council, have been frequent- 
ly examined ; but I am indebted for many valuable 
materials, to the private repofitories of gentlemen, 
whofe friendfhip I am proud to acknowledge, 
Mr. Erfkine of Mar communicated to me the cor- 
refpondence of his anceftors, the earl of Mar 
and his brother lord Grange, without foli. 
citation and without referve. Through the 
friendthip of Mr. Clerk of Elden, whofe Naval 
Tactics have contributed to our naval victories, 
I obtained full accefs to the hiftorical writings of 

his 
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iis father, Sir John Clerk of Pennycuick, a com- 
rnifioner at the Union ; and from the honourable 
Mr. Maule I procured the tranfcripts of Fountain- 
hall’s Memoirs, and of other MSS. preferved by 
his anceftor, Mr. Henry Maule. 

Inftead of extracting from thefe materials a 
collection of original papers, in which it would be 
difficult to feparate hiftorical fa&s from the fana- 
ticifm of the age, I have fubjoined fuch Notes and 
Iiluftrations as were neceflary to explain at length, 
and to confirm the moft doubtful, or difputed 
paflages in each volume. On two occafions only 
I have departed from this plan. The forgery 
detected in Logan of Reftalrig’s fuppofed letters, 
might appear to difcredit the whole Gowrie Con- 
{piracy, which belongs to the preceding period of 
hiftory ; but I have annexed, without fcruple, 
to the firft volume, an Hiftorical Differtation for 
which I am indebted to the friendthip of Mr. Pin- 
kerton, who, in my apprehenfion, has placed that 
obfcure tranfaction in its genuine light. The 
other inftance, in which I have deferted my ac- 
cuftomed mode of illuftration, is the Differtation 
annexed to the fecond volume, on the fuppofed 
Authenticity of Offian’s Poems. The prevailing 
belief of their authenticity, at home and abroad, 
will render it the lefs furprifing, that, in a queftion 
concerning our literature and early hiftory, I was 
defirous to vindicate to my countrymen that 
incredulity which I have freely and repeatedly ex- 
prefled. As a fhort note was found infufficient, 
1 have entered, as concifely as poffible, into a 
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copious detection of thofe {purious poems, by fome 
fuppofed to reflect the greateft honour, by others 
the greateft difgrace, on that part of the nation 
which claims and attefts the .impofture as: its 
own. 

As this work forms a Continuation of Robert. 
fon’s Hiftory of Scotland, with which it coincides, 
it is my defign to add, in a {mall preliminary, or 
rather intermediate volume, an Hiftorical and 
Critical Differtation on the acceflion of Mary Queen 
of Scots to the murder of her hufband. When 
revived by Goodall, the queftion was decided by 
Hume and Robertfon ; but the declamatory apo- 
logies which have fince appeared, ferve only to 
perplex, and to render the controverfy more obfcure 
than ever. A clear and concife deduction of facts, 
in the order of time, and a critical examination 
of the letters, formets, and other evidence, are 
{till requifite to eftablifh the innocence, or the 
guilt of Mary, on a better foundation than the 
perverfion of every hiftorical fact. On this fub- 
ject I have already difcovered, and may ftill ex- 
pect to procure fome original materials, fubfervient 
to the evidence of which the public is pofgitey. 

The reader will be difappointed who expects 
to be graufied, in this work, with any pointed, 
political allufions to the praeat times. The pre- 
ent ever appears the moft important period, and 
the political productions of the day are overpaid 
with praife at the time, in proportion as they are 
afterwards neglected or contemned. But the fol- 
lowing Hitory was moftly written in a diftant 
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folitude, far removed from political difcuffion. It 
would be difficult to fpeak of the prefent times, 
without degenerating either into adulation or 
cenfure, and abfurd indeed to render the hiftory 
of the laft century a comment on the philofophy 
or folly of the prefent. 


EpINBURGH, 
Fune 2, 1800, 
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line 6. note, for Romanam read Romano 
for regalem dum read dum regilem 
22. for provifional read provincial 
6. note, for 1669 read 1609 
3. for operated read operates 
z. for fixty read fifty 
1. sote, for feafon read reafon 
margin, for of readto the Scots 
line 13; for by difcharge read by a difcharge 
21. for contruted read conftructive 
22, for conciliatory read but conciliatory 
4. note, for their read the original, 
1. for were read was reprefented 
30. for on read in the prefent reign 
22. for as read and as 
31. for their former read the former 
2. note, for a court read the court 
2. for evaded read invaded 
7+ for in read on the confines 
2. dele as 
5. note, for Airley, with, read Airley with 
24. for addrefled read addrefles 
27. for Scotland read Ireland 
16. for a nation read the nation 
26. for fpecie read {pecies 
5. note, for afterwards read alle 
1. note, for Sit read Mre 
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Acceffion, and departure of ‘fames from Scotland.— 
State of that kingdom.—Union, and écclefiaftical 
conformity attempted.— Retrofpective view of pref- 
bytery.— Revival of prelacy.— State, and propofed 
improvement of the Borders.— Highlands and Iffes. 
—Difcoveries of Gowrie’s confpiracy, of Balme- 
rino’s treafon ; ecclefiaftical affairs. —King’s sour- 
ney to Scotland.—Articles of Perth.—Death and 
character of “fames. 


FYSHE marriage of James IV. and of Margaret, poox 
eldeft daughter of Henry Vii. Was productive , ¢ } 

at firft of a temporary alliance, and at the diftance — 1503. 

of a century, of a permanent union betweerm Scot. Ye 

land and England. After the firft generation, the 

iffue of Henry had terminated in females, and on 
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the death of Elizabeth his grandchild, the blood 
of the Tudors exifted, anol exclufively, in the 
veins of the Stuarts. James VI. of the Stuarts, 
and the third in defcent from Margaret, and 
James IV. had been’placed while an infant on the 
throne of Scotland, ion his unhappy mother was 
forced to refign; but had attained to a mature 
age, when His fuc cceflion opened to the Englith 
crown. The defign of this Hiftory “is, to 
defcribe the dome ie tranfactions of Scotland, 
and the relative events with which they were 
occafionally connected in England, from the 
union of the two crowns under James VI. to the 
union of the kingdoms in the reign of queen 
Anne. 
Ir is feldom that the acceffion of a foreigner is 
tranquil, and James was peculiarly obnoxious 
from his birth-place, to the antipathy of a people, 
among whom his mother had: fuffered an ignomi- 
nious death. But his acceflion was promoted by 
lations of every religious, and the in- 
almoft every police party in England. 
uritans, who had experienced his friendly 
ae ith Elizabeth, anticipated a reforma- 
tion in the church, if not ‘he downfal and deftruc- 
tion of the hierarchy, from a prince whofe pro- 
fefled religion was congenial to their own'. The 
eftablifhed clergy had examined his character with 
more anxious attention; and difcovered, both in 
his conduet and in his controverfial difcourfes, a 
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{trong predileCtion for the epifcopal order*™. The ® we K 
catholics, then a numerous and powerful party; V-~—s 


expected greater indulgence in their religion; and 
entertained a perfuafion, that its doctrines and its 
votaries were fecretly not indifferent to a monarch, 
the pretenfions of whofe family they had firft fup- 
ported, and whofe mother they regarded as a 
martyr to their caufe. But his peaceful; and un- 
difturbed acceflion muft be afcribed to the abfence 
of every competitor, by whom his title could be 
contefted, or the affections of the nation pre-occu- 
pied or divided. Hereditary right was fecurely 
eftablifhed, by an uninterrupted fucceflion of five 
reigns. ‘Lhe formidable power of the antient no- 
bility was crufhed by the Tudors: their afpiring 
ambition had departed with their power. Eliza- 
beth had acquired an afcendancy, almoft abfolute, 
in Scottifh affairs, and her ftatefmen were reduced, 
by her death, to the fingular alternative of res 
ceiving James as their fovereign, or of relinquith. 
ing their afcendancy over a country fubfervi- 
ent to their councils. ‘The danger of a difputed 
fucceflion was juftly apprehended; nor did it 
efcape the fagacious obfervation of Cecil, that the 
fubmiflion of England to a Scottifh monarch 
would be recompenled by the ultimate acquifition 
of his kingdom. During the laft years of Eliza= 
beth, her courtiers and ftatefmen were feduced 
by the intrigues, and devoted fecretly to the in- 
tereft of her fucceflor ; and if a few *, averfe ‘to 


* @alderwood, 240, 3 Cobham, Raleigh, Fortefcues 
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Bo 0K the Scottifh line, were defirous to receive it under 


teeny Certain limitations, their fhare in the recent de- 


*°3: ftruction’ of Effex had rendered them unpopular, 
and therefore weak. 
Sls From thofe circumftances, more than from Eliza- 


England. _ beth’s nomination, the throne was already fecured 
to James ; but the privy council, before they ven- 
tured to proclaim her fucceffor, affected to con- 
fult her laft declaration to Cecil, as a bequeft of 
the crown. While they continued to deliberate, 

March 24 Sir Robert Carey efcaped from the palace, and by 
means of previous relays of horfes, arrived at 
Edinburgh on the third day. The king had already 
retired to reft; but the meflenger, admitted im- 
mediately to the bed-chamber, knelt, and faluting 
James as king of England, announced the glad 
intellivence of Elizabeth’s death. As her ficknefs 
and danger were previoufly known, the intelli- 
gence was neither unexpected, nor received with 
intemperate expreflions of joy. But the king was 
unaflured as yet of his own fucceffion. After an 

anxious interval of three days, his apprehenfions 

were relieved by the arrival of Sir Charles Percy, 
and Somerfet, the earl of Worcefter’s fon, dif- 
patched by the privy couneil to notify the death 
of Elizabeth, the proclamation of her fucceffor, 
and to affure him that all ranks acquiefced in his 
title, and languifhed for his prefence*. His ac- 
ceflion was immediately proclaimed in Scotland. 


a 


* Johnftont, Hilt. p. 360. Spottifwood, Hift. p. 473. 
‘‘arey, eart of Monmouth’s Memoires. 
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The people were admonifhed, that’as the Englith 
were obedient fubjects of the fame monarch, all 
national animofitiés muft henceforth ‘ceafe: but 
the predatory habits of the borderers'revived ; and 
fome flight incurfions, memorable as the laft that 
were made into England, were afterwards teprefled 
and feverely punifhed’. 

Preparations for his departure were alfo made. 
When reminded on Sunday, by an’ officious 
preacher, in the church of ‘St. Giles," that his 
acceffion was exclufively the work’ of God, he 
arofe, at the conclufion of the fermon, and ad- 
dreifed the people in a long harangue; recapitu- 
lated the numerous’ proofs of /his affection in the 
tranfactions of his reign; profeffed that his power 
was enlarged in order to promote their welfare, 
and promifed to revifit the country every third 
year, that his fubjeéts might pour their complaints 
into his paternal bofom. His expreflions refpeét- 
ing the church were obfcure and guarded; but 
when he intimated his approaching departure, the 
people, prefaging the lofs of their ancient fove- 
reigns, burft into loud lamentations and tears. 
The departure of his queen was delayed fome 
weeks: the adminiftration was committed to the 
privy council and the officers of ftate ; to the earl of 
Montrofe the chancellor, to Sir George Hume trea- 
furer, to lord Balmerino the fecretary ; and his chil- 
dren, Henry, Charles, and the princefs Elizabeth, 
were diftributed among different noble families. 
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5.0.08 His journey.commenced on Tuefday the fifth of 
tenn April. -On the. fecond day, with a train fele&ted 
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from the. principal nobility, he was received by the 
Englifh garrifon into Berwick; the fortifications 
of which, after an interval of an hundred and 
twenty years, were.again furveyed with admiration 
by the Scots®, 

_ James, eftablifhed now on the throne of Britain, 
had attained to the fummit of his fortune and am- 
bition ;, and, by afingular felicity, he whofe birth 
was difaftrous to his parents, whofe infant reign 
was calamitous to his {ubjeéts, and his perfon the 
alternate prize of contending factions, had arrived, 
without the aid of diftinguifhed. merit, and’ almoft 
without an effort, to. the undifturbed, pofleffion .of 
three kingdoms... Whatever he had |meditated, for 
the improvement, or concerted for the better.re- 
gulation of his paternal dominions, remained now 
to be executed;. and certamly the. fituation. of 
Scotland afl forded ample {cope for the exercife: of 
his political wifdom, The country, agitated during 
his minority with civil diffenfions, and often ravaged 
by SRR war, remained, on the return of tran- 

i] aulted and debilitated; without in- 
duftry, sn ah titute of refources to profecute 
{chemes of remote, aggrandizement, .. Its trade 
was limited to a ft towns, and contifted of wool, 
hides, and the more precarious produce of its 
mines and fifhings, exported in fimall barks of lit. 
tle value, and exchanged. for whatever articles of 
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utility or luxury were requifite to {upply its domef- 
tic confumption. Wherever ‘the rude produéts 
conftitute. the ftaple commodities of -a .country; 
large or important manufaClures are net to be ex- 
pected: thofe of Scotland were confined to a tew 
of the coarfeft nature, without which the - pooreft 
nations are unable to fubfift’?. The ftate of agri- 
culture was languid and. ftationary, obftructed, 
even in the fouthern provinces, by)the opprefiions 
of the landlord, the dependence ofthe farmer, 
and their mutual. poverty ; ;but-in: the: northern 
counties, the peaiant extracted a fcanty pittance 
from a foil exhaufted by conftant tillage. The 
nobility difdained, or obeyed with reluctance the 
decifions of juftice. Vhey continued to profecute 
their deadly feuds; to abet the moft defperate 
crimes of their retainers; and, under their nume: 
rous hereditary jurifdictions, to extend their op- 
preflions, their power, and dependents beyond the 
circle of their refpective vaflals. Their feuds were 
inveterate ; and their revenge was frequently dif- 
honeft and infidious. The fanguinary troubles of 
a female reign, and a long minority, had per- 
verted or extinguifhed their fenfe of morals, and 
difcovered, during a religious age, that no religion 
can compenfate the abfence or the relaxations of 
jultice. 

A diftra¢ted country, whofe poverty prefented 


no adequate reward nor an occupation for induf- 


7 Craig de Unione Trattatus, p. 237—~—44. MS. in the Ad- 
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BOOK try, had already been deferted by many of ‘the 
i——J_ Natives, who, penetrating into the remoteft regions, 
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acquired, or perhaps revived among foreigners, 
the national appellation of a vagrant race. Their 
numbers multiplied rapidly in Poland, whofe plains 
they traverfed in large caravans; whofe internal 
trade they divided with the Jews ; and, during the 
Jaft century, a conftant influx of frefh adven- 
turers returned enriched by the luxury of the 
Polifh nobles*.. Buta large portion of Scotland 
retained the primitive ferocity of its favage ftate. 
The Ifles are reprefented as witerly barbarous, the 
Highlands as barbarous, yet not unfufceptible of a 
flight civilization. ‘The former, an occafional afy- 
jum for pirates, fcarcely acknowledged a nominal 
fubjection to the Scottifh crown; the clans of the 
latter exhaufted their rude valour in mutual 
flaughter, or infefted the adjacent lowlands with 
flight depredations. From a conftant warfare, the 
inhabitants of the Borders were equally barbarous, 
and from their vicinity, far more formidable. to 
government. James, from their ftrength and tur- 
bulence, had early prefaged that unlefs poffeffed of 
the whole of Britain, his fucceflor would be foon 
bereft of its northern extremity, and of his 
anointed head; a prediction deftined to be 


® Bacon, vol. 1. p. 175. frem which it appears that they were 
numerous in Poland before the acceflion. Carte, Hitt. vol. iit. 
ot wiee afferts, that from the acceffion till the death of Charles I. 
200,000 families had emigrated to Livonia ! as if the population 
of the country could have fupplied an annual emigration of 
4000 families, or 20,000 perfons. 
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ftrangely verified, by the acquifition of that king- 8 OvOrK 
dom for which he was folicitous °. slinajiniies 

The fituation of Scotland had been ineffeGtually angele 
regretted, and the removal, or the alleviation of potd. 
its miferies, was referved by James for the pleni- 
tude of his power, and the harmony promifed by 
the union of the crowns. His recent elevation 
exempted him from the factious control of the 
nobles; and by a judicious application, his reve- 
nues were fuflicient to invigorate induftry, his 
power to reprefs the diforders predominant 
‘through Scotland.’ But he propofed, to the Scots 
as preliminary to every national improvement, to 
the Englifh as neceflary to confolidate a divided 
empire, that the two kingdoms fhould accede to 
an incorporating union, and an equal communica- 
tion of their refpective rights’®. The meafure was 
firft recommended to the Englifh parliament, and 
in a conference between both houles, Ellefmere 
the chancellor procured with difficulty the nomi- 
nation of forty-four commiffioners to treat with 
the Scots. 

When the Scottifh parliament afflembled at A patlia- 
Perth, the nobility, on the firft propofition of an July 1. 
union, were alarmed for their privileges, or appre- 
henfive of their future fubjeftion to England. 
Frequent confultations were privately held, till 
admonifhed by the king that their prompt obe- 
dience could alone avert his fevere difpleafure ; 
when their halte to exculpate themfelves by the 


® King James’ Works, 159. 10 Jd. 448. 
appoint- 
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BOOK appointment, of commiflioners, announced. that 
‘ , they were no longer egual to a-conteft with their 
x60} = aabfent fovereign’’. ‘Lhirty-tix’ commiffioners were 
chofen to co-operate with~ thole’ of England, in 
concerting the union; but without detriment to 
the independency, which was referved elitire, Or 
the fundamental laws and.,conftitution of the 
Scottifh monarchy, -wholej alteration was prohi- 
bited.... ‘The _ parliament, fecretly averfe to the 
union, affected to confider it as limited to the re- 
moval.of whatever ftatutes or local ufages might 
perpetuate the memory of paft hoftilities, or gene- 

rate. future animofity between.the kingdoms". 
Treaty of The commiflioners. affembled. at Weltminter ; 
gag and after repeated conferences, productive only of 
minute regulations, their progrefs was interrupted 
by debates to which there was no ifflue. A free 
mterchange of rights, a common legiflature, the 
Jame laws againit ftate offences, were alone requi- 
fite to complete the union. But the commiffioners 
adhered invariably to their national prejudices, 
The Scots were tenacious of their independence, 
and unwilling. to defcend to the fubordinate, 
though fecurer ftation of a dependent province of 
the Britihh empire. .To the poverty of a proud 
arittocracy, commercial privileges were neither an 
object, nor a recompence for the furrender of 
their perfonal importance or fhare in the legifla- 
ture; and expecting every benefit from the accef- 
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tion alone, they were apprehenfive.that an union, 
by diminifhing their influence, might impair their 
claims. on the munificence of their fovereign. 
The commons were, yet infignificant, and, as the 
reft of Europe was open to their adventurers, in- 
Jenfible to the advantages of a trade with Eng- 
land. ‘The temptation of a colonial trade did not 
then exift; and the improvement of their country, 
from the admiflion of its rude produce into the 
Englifh markets, was underftood fo imperfectly, 
or fo little forefeen, that in the preliminary articles, 
fheep and black cattle, together with wool, hides, 
leather, and yarn, were prohibited or referved by 
the commiffioners from exportation, for the internal 
confumption of each nation. But the removal of 
the feat of government to England, while the ab- 
fence of the court was fever ely felt and regretted 
in the metropolis, affected all ranks as a violent, 
and a dangerous experiment, of which the detrt- 
ment was certain, immediate, and extenfive; the 
beneficial confequences, precarious and remote ”’. 
Nor were the Englifh commiffioners lefs influ- 
enced by national prejudices. Inftructed perhaps 
by the prodigality of their fovereign, they pro- 
pofed an uniformity of laws as the bafis of an 
union, and when the Scottifh commiffioners re- 
jected an ignominious fervitude to the laws of 
England, they refufed on other terms to commu- 
nicate their rights to aliens, recently their enemies, 
and {till their rivals. In the next century, their 
*3 Spottif. Hift. 481. Journals of the Commons, vol. i. 
p. 318, Craig, de Unione, 238-—42. MS. 
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polterity difeovered, nor was experience neceflary 


cata to prove, that if the relative obligations to go- 
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vernment are the fame, uniformity of religious, or 
municipal laws is not effential to an incorporating 
union. To obliterate thofe laws which cuftom 
and pofitive inftitutions have accumulated, is im- 
practicable except in a conquered country; to 
fubftitute a different jurifprudence, unknown to 
the people, and irreconcilable perhaps with their 
private rights, would be produétive of univerfal 
confufion and difmay: but the En-lith commifii- 
oners were actuated obvioully by a jealous alter- 
native, to reduce a rival ftate to fubjection, or op- 
pofe an infurmountable ‘obftru€tion to an union. 
The alternative was propofed, as a rapid influx of 
Scots was apprehended, from a meafure which 
opened the trade of England, the univeriities, 
the church, and the moft lucrative, or dignified 
ofiices of government, to the induftrious ambition 
of a favoured nation. Antipathies which the 
intercourfe of another century was infufficient to 
eradicate, were entire and vigorous**; and the 
Englifh, engaged in no continental wars, nor am- 
bitious of foreign alliances, were indifferent to the 
additional ftrength, the acceflion of territory, 
and above all the internal, and profound fecurity 
to be derived from an union, which in the prefent 
century, their apprehenfion of a feparate fuccef- 
fion to the two kingdoms was requifite to ac- 
complith. 


*: Craig, de Unione, 138. MS. 
On 
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On the interpofition of James, two conciliatory 
propofitions were adopted: 1. That the privileges 
of fubjects fhould extend in each kingdom to 
thofe whofe birth was pofterior to the acceflion; 
2. That the prefent inhabitants fhould be received 
as denizens capable of inheritance, but excluded, 
at leaft till the union were accomplifhed, from a 
voice or feat in the legiflature, from a fhare in the 
adminiftration of juftice, or an office under the 
executive department of government’’. Thefe 
propofitions were referved for the confideration of 
parliament, but an interval of two years was fuf. 
fered to elapfe before the union was refumed. In 
the Englifh parliament the lords were difpofed to 
co-operate with their fovereign; but the commons 
were jealous of his Scottifh favourites, tenacious 
of their privileges, and {till actuated by national 
antipathies. Of the articles prepared by the com- 
miffioners, the abolition of hoftile laws was alone 
adopted. Commercial intercourfe, anda mutual 
naturalization, were frequently agitated, and at 
length abandoned in defpair. When we examine 
the debates of the commons, we difcover, inftead 
of an impartial confideration of the fubje&, that as 
their motives were of an invidious nature which it 
was neceflary to diflemble, their arguments were 
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chiefly derived from the turbulent difpofition of 


the Scots, whofe government, from its extreme 
freedom, was irreconcileable with theirs ; or from 
the reluctance, or refufal of -the Scottith parlia- 
*S Winwood’s Memorials, vol. ii. p. 37, 38. Craig, de Uni- 
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ment to relinquifh the fundamental laws of the 
realm. Sir Francis Bacon, who alone feems to 
have comprehended the nature, or importance of 
an union, maintained in vain, that no uniformity 
was requifite in laws or religion, but that the 
Englifh monarchy would become truly formidable, 
‘¢ with Scotland united, Ireland reduced, the Low 
‘“* Countries contracted, and the navy fupported.” 
James reprefented in vain, that the laws, like the 
language of Scotland, were congenial, and would 
affimilate eafily with thofe of England; that the 
people were more fubmiffive to his pen than to 
the {word of his progenitors, and that their par- 
liament, whofe form was far from popular, deli- 
berated on no fubjects without his permiffon. 
The commons remained inflexible. Their oppo- 
fition was increafed by the refufal of the lords to 
abolifh purveyance, and their fpeeches intimated, 
in a claflical adage, that the Scots were an happy 
nation, as the prefence of a court was oppréffive 
to the country within which it was held *® 

From the judges however, a declaration of fome 
importance was obtained. On the principle that 
an alien is born in allegiance to a foreign prince, 
the pofinati, born fince the death of Elizabeth, 
as their allegiance was indifcriminately due 
to James, were declared to be freely natural- 


*° Procul a numine, procul a fulmine, Journals of the Com- 
mons, vol. 1. 335. vii. 67. Bacon’s Works, vol. ii. p. 182. 


James’ Works, 119-22. Craig, de Unione, 84. MS. 
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ized ineither kingdom'’’.. The antenati, whofe har 


birth preceded the acceflion, remained in. their 
original fituation of aliens. The union, a pre- 
mature and therefore an impolitic attempt, ter- 
minated thus in a federal alliance between the two 
kingdoms, tacitly eftablithed, by a voluntary fub- 
mifMon to the fame monarch, anda mutual fup- 
preflion of all hoftility’’. 

Yo obliterate the animofities, and to incorporate 
the inhabitants, of kingdoms former! ly hoftile and 
{till difcordant, were magnificent ¢ ob jects, of which 
we may affirm, that the reciprocal advantages 
were too remote to be defcried by James, or 
purlued by his minifters with much {olicitude, 
Vhat turbulent liberty which raifed him prema- 
turely to the throne of Scotland, had repeatedly 
circumfcribed his power, and controlled his pre- 
rogative. . The more pie {late of the Englith 
nation, their obedience to the laws, and implicit 
acquiefcence in the government of Elizabeth, had 
attracted his early notice, and infpired ad vague 
defire to nena on at acceflion the imita- 
tion of their manners, in order to transfufe a por- 
tion of their bmi {pirit into the untraétable 
scots’’. It was from a different and fecrer 

motive, 

"7 ‘The poffnati were naturalized, not becaufe they were fub- 

jets of the king, as king of England, but general Ys becaufe 
Ay were fubjects of the king. See this argument in Bacon’s 
cafe of Calvin, vol. ii. p.514. Lords Journals, vol. ii. Pp. 476. 

** Spottifw. sos. wd 19 James VI. unprinted aéts. 

*9 James’ Works, p. 188. <‘* It was not his defire,” he 
obferved on another ere ** to deprive England of its 
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motive, that his crude and imperfect conceptions 
of an union were improved and accelerated by 
his Englifh minifters. His offspring was neither 
numerous nor healthy ; and as the crown of Scot- 
land devolved, on the failure of his children, to 
the marquic of Hamilton, the eventual feparation 
and lofs of that kingdom were to be prevented 
by an immediate incorporation with England. 
That his motive was the increafe and ftability of 
the regal power, is attefted by his avowed hoftility 
to the Scottifh church. A religious was fuper- 
added to a civil union, and under the pretext of a 
laudable conformity, epifcopal government was 
again eftablifhed. ‘The confequences were fo 
memorable in the fucceeding reigns, that it is 
neceflary to explain, and deduce from its origin, 
the form and the /pirit of prefbyterian difcipline, 
long regarded as obnoxious to monarchy, hateful 
and ultimately difaflrous to the Stewarts. 


‘* Jaws, but to lay Scotland fubjedt to the fame Jaws :—he 
«¢ did detire that they fhould be fubjected both to one rule and 
«© to one law.”’ Ractats of the Commons, vol. i. 314. “I mean 
“¢ of fuch a general union of laws as may reduce the whole 
« ifland, that as they | live alread ts der one monarch, fo they 
«© may be governed by one law.” James’ Works, 512. His 
intention evidently was to introduce the Englith law into Scot- 
land; and although fuggefted by Bacon, I doubt if his ideas 
extended beyond that “objets to an union of legiflatures, of 
which no trace is contained in his works. Craig, who wrote un- 
der his direCtions, contidered it as effential to an equal union, 
that each nation fhould retain its own parliament. De Unione, 
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The forms of ecclefiaftical govetnment have 
been modelled, in general, after the civil eftablifh- 
ments on which they were conftructed. Thus, 
the gradations of epifcopal jurifdiction and dignity 
coincided originally, with the provincial magiltracies 
of the Roman Empire. After the reformation, they 
were retained in Germany ard the kingdoms of 
the north, as congenial to monarchy, but rejects 
ed in. Switzerland and Holland,.as.a domination 
neither confonant to the humble; and- fraternal 
parity of the primitive chriftians, nor compati« 
ble with the fpirit of a republican government **. 
Pre-eminence of facerdotal rank was abolithed ; 
the church was eftablifhed on the equality, not 
on a regular fubordination of its paftors; and 
when tranfplanted from. Geneva to Scotland, the 
inftitution ‘was productive of a fingular alliance 
between a republican church and a monarchial 
ftate. But the parity! of the Scottith church was 
at firft imperfe@. On the death of the queen 
regent, when the reformation had-acquired a per- 
manent, and legal eftablifhment, ten or twelve 
fuper.ntendents were propoied by Knox, fo. in- 
{pet the deferted fees of thé bifhops, :to re-people 
the churches with fuitable paftors, ot by their own 
labours, to propagaté the gofpel in every corner of 
the vineyard of Chrift. An inftitution fruitful ag 
a polemical topic, has been ufurped as a proof that 
the Scottifh church was founded.at finft, on, a mos 
derate imparity, and regulated by the authority of 


"* See Robertfon’s Hift. of Scotland; p. 148. 
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an infant hierarchy *. But the fuperinteridents, 
whofe jurifdiction was limited to fpiritual admos 
nition, were themfelves amenable to their provin- 
cial clergy ; and their office was exprefsly a tempo- 
rary expedient, created to remedy or fupply the 
{carcity of eftablifhed clergy. “They were felect- 
ed from the clergy by a popular election, and 
rewarded with-a {mall additional ftipend ; but from 
the difficulty of procuring that {mall addition, half 
their numbers remained incomplete”. 

Such’ was the fituation -of the church above 
twenty years; fuperintended by refponfible over- 
feers, and regulated by fynodical and ‘general 
affemblies. The popith bifhops were permitted to 
retain their temporal dignities; anda proportion of 
their revenues; and a few converts might afpire 
to the fuperintendence of their former dioceles. 
Their fpoils, however, were engrofied by the 
nobles. Morton the regent, on obtaining a grant 


~ 49 Guthrie’s Mem. p. 1. - ae 

2° « Becaufe we have appointed a larger ftipend to them 
ss that fhall be fuperintendents, we have thought good to fig- 
sf nify (uch reafons as moved us to make a difference at this 
< time. We have thought it moft expedient a¢ this time, that 
«¢ from the godly and learned men‘nodw in the land, ‘ten or 
«© twelve be feleéted.? Firft Book of Difcipline, wherein the 
mode of eleétion, the office and powers of fuperintendents are 
prefcribed and explained. 

21 Their numbers never exceeded five; Spottifwood the 
archbifhop’s father, Winram, Willock, Erfkine of Dun, and 
Crefwell, fuperintendents of Lothian, Fife, Glafgow, An, 
gus, Argyle and the Ifles. Their diftrits correfponded nearly, 
but not exactly, with the former bifhopricks.—-Calderwood’s 
Hitt. p. 27. 

ot 
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of the révenues of St. Andrews, beftowed the fee, 
which he could not decently occupy, on a needy 
dependant, to whom he afforded a flender {tipend ; 
and the fame expedient was adopted wherever an 
epifcopal benefice . became vacant! An aflembly 
of the church, iiitimidated or dependent on the 
regent’s protection, was fatisfied with protefting that 
the meafure fhould fubfitt only during. the king’s 
minority; till a purer conttitution might be expect. 
ed from parliament. Without revenues and withs 
out authority, thofe titular bifhops could neither 
efcape contempt, nor refift the jurifdiction of the 
national church. Their vifitatorial powers were 
circumfcribed or fufpended ; their office was de. 
clared inconfiftent with the gofpel, and their name 
an appellation equivalent. to paftor; and applicable 
to every prefbyterian minifter **, bey nol Sik 

The hoftilities waged againtt prelacy,. fubfifted 
with little interruption, till the murder. of the hand: 
fome earl of Murray, which was perpetrated by 
Huntley; but as it was afcribed ‘to the king’s 
jealoufy, or Maitland the chancellor’s infligation, 
it rendered the court unpopular and the church 
triumphant. Its difcipline and its liberties were 
then recognized, and confirmed in parliament **, 
The radical jurifdiction was lodged in the parochial 
aflemblies of the church; a fefhon where the 
minifter prefides over lay-elders, feleGed to cons 


2 Spottifw. 260. Calderwood, 55, 8. 64. 81. Setond 
Book of Difcipline. 
*? Parl. iz James VI; chap. i. 
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fult the fpiritual interefts of the congregation, and 
to infpeét the religious deportment of its members ; 
and from the influence of this cenforian inftitution 
in each parifh, a ftrict and general conformity was 
eftablifhed in Scotland; the zeal for prefbytery 
was preferved alive ; and the moft important revo- 
lutions were effected among the people. 
Churches united from their vicinity into the fame 
elaffis, farnifhed a prefbytery of minilters and lay- 
elders, who poffeffed a fuperior though derivative 
jurifdiion in the fuperintendence of the diftrit 5 
and in the determination of cenfures and ‘appeals, 
in the admiffion, fufpenfion, and deprivation of 
paftors, exercifed every epifcopal fundion. © The 
Prefbyteries were fubordinate to provincial fynods, 
whofe conftitution was fimilar; but the fupreme 
jurifdi€tion refided in the general affembly or the 
church;' a national convocation of the clergy and 
laity; deputed from prefbyteries, univerfities, and 
towns. Annual, and on important ‘émergen- 
cies, occafional aflemblies were confirmed -to the 
church ; and the prefbyterian frame of government 
exhibited’ a connected gradation. of elective judica- 
fures, the ideal model of a perfect republic. | The 
profeffional fpirit which the frequent intercourfe of 
the clergy generates, that {fpirit which profecutes 
the exclufive aggrandizement of its order, was 
tempered by a judicious intermixture of the laity. 
The independence of the clergy was fecured by 
moderate and equal provifions, and its. extreme 


*4 Baxter's Life, Part 11. p. 67. 
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frugality recommended, and might: ftill recom- poox 
mend the conititution of the church, as the cheap- hi 
eft eitablifhment, if not the’ moft economical dif. ~ 160.. 
penfation of the gofpel. But the clergy were dig. 
nified, rather than degraded, by an honourable po- 

verty remote fing indigence. Satisfied with their 
humble mediocrity, they renewed the inftrudtive ex- 

amples of ancient fages, and. in a refined and luxuri- 

ous age, amidit the } sental s of a commercial people, 

their lives might ftill inculcate this falutary leffon, 

that happinefs refides in a contented mind, to 

which wealth and {plendor have nothing to con- 
tribute. 

The experience of a century demonttrates, that And fpirit 
the genius of prefbytery can repofe in peace, under eee 
the tranquil fhade of a limited monarchy. But elite 

2 e ° e * nUrCR, 
its fpirit and its form were alike diftafteful, and 
offenfive to James. The reformation, in other 
nations, was effected by the previous converfion of 
the fovereign: in Scotland it was accomplifhed by 
the fword of the congregation, again{t the autho- 
rity and arms of the crown. Oppofition to the 
civil magiftrate, leads mankind to inveftigate the 
popular foundations of government, The refiftance 
of the congregation was juftified from feripture ; 
but the degradation of the unhappy Mary was 
vindicated by the claffical pen of Buchanan, the 
firft modern who eftablithed the authority of the 
fovereign on the original compaé, or confent of 
the Beaplé: ; and afferted their inalienable right to 
refilt oppreflion, and to chatftife their tyramt. His 
doctrines inferted a vigorous root in the nation : their 
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~ branches were watered by the benedictions, trained 
and cherifhed by the care of the church*. But 
the principles of Buchanan made no durable im- 
preffion on his pupil, whofe mind, acceffible and 
prone to adulation, imbibed from courtiers an early 
relifh of arbitrary power. As a fcholar and theo- 
logift, it was incumbent on James to maintain his 
defpotical tenets in controverfy; and we may 
afirm that the divine, indefeafible right of the 
Stewarts, originated equally from a defire to eftab- 
lifh his fupremacy over the church, and to impofe 
an arbitrary power on the nation. His fupremacy 
had ever been difclaimed in the church, whofe 
independence was fheltered and preferved under the 
exclufive jurifdiction of Jefus, its {piritual king. 
But a new doétrine was advanced by James, that 
monarchs were vicegerents of heaven and gods on 
earth, placed on the temporal throne of God, nor 
refponfible, even for their crimes, to a people fub- 
jeéted by divine appointment to their  fpiritual 
authority and temporal power *° | 


A church 


*s Buchanan, de fure Regni apud Scotos. — In the gene. 
yal afflembly the right of refiftance was debated publicly, as an 
abftraat queftion, hecaven Knox and Secretary Lethington. 
Knox’s Hift. 315. .The univerfity of St. Andrews intermixed 
with its courfe of theology, political difcuffions on the pre- 
ference of ele¢tive, or hereditary monarchies ; the extent or 
nature of the royal prerogative ; and the right of Parliament 
to cenfure the mifcondudt, or revoke the delegated powers of 
the fovereign. Spottilw. 447. 


*> In-the true law of free monarchies, publifhed in 1598. 
James maintains that Samuel or God gaye a king to the Jews,; 
a pattern 
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pendent, of the civil power ; whofe legal eftablith- 
ment. was acquired from refiftance, cant neither 
acknowledge the divine right which the monarcl 
arrogated, nor inculcate implicit fubmifion in the 
fubje&. As its {pirit counteracted thofe debafing 
docttines, its democratical polity incurred. the in- 
curable averfion of James; which was embittered 
by the frequent oppofition of the clergy, their 
alcendency over the people, and their cenfures, 
directed often with truth, and always with afperity, 
agai{t the vices or conduct of the court or the 
fovereign, his lenity to papifts, and predilection 
for unworthy or unpopular favorites. From the 
form, his averfion extended tothe rites of the church. 
Lhe fimplicity of its worfhip was neither aided by 
the ornamental, nor adulterated by the fuperftitious 
ceremonies of the church of Rome; thecrofier and 
the mitre were inconfiftent with the parity profefled 
by prefbyters; and rejected, together with the 
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cope, the furplice and the obfervance. of feftivals, . 


as the badges or memorials of an idolatrous religion, 


The minifters were feldom decorated even in the 
pulpit with robes. Their prayers were the extem- 


a pattern for all chriftian monarchies, whofe eftablifhed fuc- 
ceffion it is impious to invert. ‘* For the pooreft fchoolmatter 
«‘ cannot be difplaced by his fcholars, much ‘lefs the great 
‘* fchoolmatter of the land by his fubjects.”” He admits that 

yrants fhould not efcape unpunifhed ; but is fatishled with re- 
ayn them to the fcourge of God, * Ahe foreft and fharpeft 
$6 hon inaitesthat can be deviled.”’ 
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BOOK porary effufions of the fpirit ; their fermons were 

Seen premeditated rather than pre-compofed ; and the 

3604 intervals were filled with a rude pfalmody, more 

acceptable, we may prefume, from its piety than 

its mufic. A worfhip accommodated folely to the 

intellect, that difclaamed whatever might gratify, 

or allure the fenfes, was not more remote from 

fuperftition than congenial to enthufiafm, The 

votary, whofe fervor was arrefted by no external, 

adventitious objects, nor chilled by the repetition 

of an accuftomed formulary, purfued his devotions 

in {trains of rapture, or, when thefe were found 

unattainable, in darkand difmal prefages of future 

mifery ; and as our fins are infinite, our merit 

nothing, as perdition is general, redemption the 

portion of a chofen few, to’ be forfeited daily, a 

fanatical melancholy began to predominate ; as 

the contagion defenied from the ‘preacher to 

his audience, an habitual gloom overfpread the 

nation. cre - appeared moffenfive to James, 

ea anaticifm, which was properly con- 

a ree loon became odious: fimplicity of 

| e worlhip was foon difcredited by the Englifh ritual, 

wi and James was already fecretly eftniiecd from a 

church, which he regarded as hoftile to monarchy, 

or_at leat as irreconcilable toabfolute power. For. 

getiul of every promife, to preferve the liberties and 

forms of the church inviolate, he had long medi- 

tated to reftore the hierarchy, and to introduce the 
rites and ceremonies of the church of England *. 


97 Calderwood, 286. 418, 73: 
The 
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The revival of the hierarchy had been attempted 
indirectly, before the acceflions but the clergy 
eafily difcerned the *¢ horns of the mitre,’’ which 
they lopt off or pruned with the moft induftrious 
zeal**.. Jurifdiction, pre-eminence, and even the 
name of bifhop, were carefully withheld from 
thofe commiffioners of the a. whom the king 
might appoint to an epifcopal benefice, from fuch 
candidates as the aflembly recommended to repre- 
fent the ecclefiaftical eftate in parliament. ‘Their 
benefices neither extended their charge, nor enlarg- 
ed their authority ; within their refpective congre- 
gations they officiated as paltors, but beyond thofe 
ie their ufurpations were feverely reprefled and 
punifhed; their inftructions were dictated, and 
their commiflions renewed or revoked at the plea- 
fure of each annual affembly; but if degraded 
from, the miniftry by a fentence of their prefbytery, 
their benefices and feats in parliament were for- 
feited*. In. confequence of thofe jealous pre- 
cautions, the reftitution of prelacy was retarded 
for a time ; but the acceflion was an unpropitious 
era to the Scottifh church, and its gates were affail- 
ed with redoubled force. 

The. independence of the national aflembly, a 
fortrefs wherein the liberties of the church were 


78 Parl. 18 James VI. ‘* Bufk, (drefs,) bufk, bufk 
s¢ him,” cried an indignant clergyman, ‘ as bonyly as you can, 
‘* bring him in as fairly as you will, we fee him well enough, 
s¢ we fee the horns of his mitre.” Calderwood, 415. 

*9 Calderwood, 439. Spottifw. 450. Rofs and Caithnefs 
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repofited, was firft. invaded. ©The aflembly was 
prorogued on account of the acceffion, and again 
difcontinued in the fucceeding year till the union 
were adjufted. Three zealots protefted, that no 
detriment fhould thence accrue to the kingdom 
of Chrift. Their apprehenfions were diffufed 
through the whole cHfarch. The clergy forefaw 
that aflemblies would bé foon difufed, if convoked 
or interrupted at the! king’s difcretion ; and when 
the expeéled affembly was difcontinued’ a third 
time, a few minifters, deputed from nine preiby- 
teries, met at Aberdeen on the day appointed by 
the former prorogation. ‘Their meeting was pro- 
hibited, and their feparation enjoined; but they 
proceeded to aflert their right by the choice of a 
moderator: in the abfence, or on the refufal of 
the king’s commiflioner to announce an aflembly, 
they appointed one to be held that year, and in 
compliance with a requifition from the privy coun- 
cil, immediately diflolved**. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that their difobedience of an arbitrary proro- 
gation was illegal; but of thirteen who hefitated 
to difclaim the authority of their late aflembly, 
Welfh and Dury were feleéted, with four others, 
for an exemplary punifhment, calculated to intimi. 
date the clergy and to deprefs the church. Their 
aflembly was pronounced unlawful, and they 
were condemned themfelves as guilty of a con- 
temptuous and feditious difobedience to the royal, 
authority ; butthe fentence was merely a prelude 


39 Calderwood, 4592 82, 94 
i9 
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to another trial, a fecond condemnation ard a 
feverer fate. They had declined, in refpectful terms, 
the jurifdi€tion of the privy council, as infufficient 
to pronounce fentence on a general aflembly, a 
fupreme court, or on its members, refponfible for 
their conduct to the next affembly, which was 
alone competent to determine the legality of the pre- 
ceding. ‘They were convicted of treafon, by a ver- 
dict extorted from a reluctant, intimidated jury, and 
after a rigorous imprifonment endured with for- 
titude, their fentence was commuted from death 
to perpetual exile. ‘They retired to the proteftant 
churches in France and Holland; and at the 
diftance of fixteen years, Welfh, in the extremity 
of age and ficknefs, was recalled, on his earneft 
folicitation, to London; but on his refufal to de- 
grade his reputation, and thé merit of his fufferings, 
by fubfcribing to the church government then 
eftablifhed, his return to his native country was 
inhumanly prohibited. ‘The other minifters who 
refufed to difavow the affembly, were banithed to 
feparate, and remote diftriéts of the weft and north ; 
and the clergy were admonifhed, not to pray for 
their afflicted brethren, the people, to exprefs no 
approbation of the northern conyenticle, nor dif- 
pleafure at the meafures of the privy council. But 
the clergy bewailed in prayer the tribulation of their 
brethren ; and in their fermons boldly announced 
the danger, and impending ruin of the church ; the 
difufe of its aflemblies, and the lofs of its difcipline ; 
the approach of idolatrous rites, and of a worthip 
more ceremonious than fincere. The apprehenfions 
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800% Of the people were confirmed bya declaration iffued 
‘__, to difpel their fufpicions, and. when the king pro- 


Parliament. 


tefted that no innovation was intended, without 
the previous confent of the eftates, the people were 
inftructed that their {piritual yoke would be impofed 
by parliament *". 

Declarations and edi&s are feeble arms, to re- 
preis the fecret difcontent of a nation. A_pefti- 
lential diforder had extended to Scotland, and no 
place elcaped He dettrudtive vifitation. There is 
no record of the numbers that perifhed, but the de- 
folation of. ips towns is feelingly deplored ; the 
council and courts of juftice were difperfed, and 
the common adminiftration of government was 
fufpended by t the Biase. The clergy difcovered 
in the fufferin gs of the people, a vindidtive, and 
divine judgment on their monarch’s tranfgreffions ; 
and bia Ged.t that the recent, providential difcovery 
of the gun-powder treafon would operate on his 
heart. ‘The difcovery of that confpiracy has been 

denied to James ; but his conftitutional timidity 
a fugeeft the danger, and his father’s mur- 
der was bute to ene the nature of the 
treafon to his affrighted imagination, 

Preparations were made for the approaching 
parliame ent, on whofe decifion the fate of the 
church was reduced to depend. Conttitution- 
ally, the prerogative was limited to the power of 
aflembling the eftates, and prefiding in parliament, 


3" Spottifw. 480, 99. Calderw. 459. 549. Johnfon, A413. 
Baillie’s Hittorical Vindication of the Scottifh Church, p. 53. 
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and a fact to which hiftorians have feldom advert- roo x 
ed, excites our attention and furprife, that the fo- ins 
vereign enjoyed no legal negative; but whatever — 160s. 
the eftates had enacted, he was obliged, at the 
conclufion of each parliament, to ratify by the in- 
difpenfable touch of his feeptre**. We may con- 
jecture that a prerogative fo familiar at prefent, and 

fo much difufed, had been obliterated by the pre- 

vious negative of the Lords of Articles. A com- 1608, 
mittee of parliament was thus denominated, intro+ 

duced as early as the reign. of David II. originally 

freely ele€ted, and compofed of equal proportions 

of each eftate, to arrange, abridge, and facilitate 
bufinefs, and to digeft into proper form the petitions 

and overtures propofed for debate**. The freedom 

of their election was afterwards corrupted, and their 
powers were infenfibly extended and ‘abufed. WNo- 

thing originated in parliament without their inter- 
vention ; no motion was therefore admitted without 

their confent ; and when the prelates afterwards 
{elected eight peers, and the peers eight prelates for 

the articles, the king, to whom she former were 
generally fubfervient, and the latter of confequence 

not unacceptable, was virtually invefted with this 
dangerous negative before debate. A fimilar, and 
additional negative on the Lords of Articles had 


32 See Nore I. at the end. 


$3 For the origin, fee Henry, vol. x. p. 100. Dalrymple’s 
Annals, vol. ii-261. Pinkerton’s Hitt. vol. 1. 252. forthe abufe 
of this committee, Robertfon’s Hitt. of Scatland, Stuart’s 


Public Law and Conttitution of Scotland, p- 129, Wight’s 
Election ike p: 86. 
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been procured by James: Previous to every pats 
liament, a convention of four members from each 
eltate, was ordained to receive and prepare fupplicas 
tions and other overtures for the lords of articles: 
But the nomination of a committee to precede 
the parliament, devolved on the king; who afflumed 
the power of revifing and fupprefling the articles at 
difcretion**, . Whatever was offenfive was thus in: 
tercepted by an indireét, and previous control. on 
parliament; but an active, and extenfive influence 
was itill requifite for the fypport of thofe innova- 
tions propoféd by James... The commons {till ad: 
hered to the crown. Commiflioners-had. been. rez 
cently introduced from the. leffer’, barons, and: ag 
their numbers were undetermined, they were 
limited to a fingle fuflrage for each. county#’, but 
the addition which they brought. to the commons, 
contributed to balanee and abridge the authority of 
the peers. The ecclefiaftical, or third eftate had 
been almoft annihilated, but was now augmented 
to ten prelates, indigent and devoted by. their 
poverty and expectations to the crown. The Lords 
of Erections, of monaftic benefices fecularifed,. or 
erected into temporal lordfhips, were attached to 
James by perfonal gratitude, or the more compul- 
five fear of a future revocation, The popifh lords 
were obnoxious to the church, and dependent on 


3+ Parl. 1594. chi 218. See alfo Nore I. 
35 Baillie’s Letters, vol.i. p. 228. By the a@ 1587, coun. 
ties were ordered to fend two or more commiffioners to pars 
liament, but the numbers were fixed by cuftom before Charles F, 
when each commiffioner obtained a feparate vote. 
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his proteCtion; and in general the nobility, unac- 
cuftomed, unlefs in the field, to refift their fove- 
reign, were more difpofed to fhare in his pro- 
digal bounty than to hazard his difpleafure. 

Thefe difpofitions were fkillfully improved by 
Sir George Hume, the favorite minifter, created 
earlof Dunbar, and difpatched from court, with 
letters to folicit the votes, and inftructions to con- 
ciliate the fupport of the nobles. ‘The parliament was 
held at Perth, and ina preliminary recognition of 
the royal authority, the concifle Gam pleky which 
diftinguifhés the Scottifh ftatutes, was exchanged 


for the tone and ftyle of Oriental adulation. The 
prerogative was indefinitely confirmed ; the king 
was acknowledged an abfolute scat anal re judge 


and governor of all eftates'; and by an ak fh ird ex- 
cefs of flattery, whatever flatutes might derogate 
thereafter. from his fupreme authority, were previ- 
oufly abolifhed. Expreifions grateful to James were 
conceded. as nugatory, but the ftatute remains amo- 
nument, perhaps the earlieft, of national fervility®. 
It was more difficult however, to reftore the 
bifhops to their temporal pofleffions. Their order 
had neither been direCtly fupprefled, nor entirely 
abolifhed, and the king was authorifed, by a fatute 
to which we have already alluded, to recal the 
ecclefiaftical eftate to parliament. But the pof- 
feffions and revenues-of the church, that reverted, 
after the reformation, to the fovereign, were ¢ex- 
haufted during his minority by the importunate 


35 MS. State Papers, Adv. Libr, Parl: 1606. ch. i. i. 
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BoOO xX nobles, or annexed to the crown -as its ancient 
I. 
t—~-—..) patrimony, recovered and appropriated to fups 
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port its dignity*’. The bifhops whom: the king 
might nominate, but could-not endow;: were thus 
configned by their creation to indigence, by their 
indigence to popular contempt and obfcurity ; and 
as none were ambitious of this painful pre-eminence, 
the act of annexation was confidered jultly as. the 
barrier of the church. Its repeal was fufficient to 
rein{tate the bifhops in their. temporal pofleffions 
and dignity ; but we are informed that the Oppos 
fition encountered in parliament, was furmounted 
with difficulty by Dunbar’s addrefs, the fecretary’s 
eloquence, and the chancellor’s wifdom*. ‘The 
intrigues of Dunbar were probably more efficacious 
than the eloquence of his colleagues. The commons 
fubmitted reluctantly to the influence of the crown, 
The nobles were probably moft averfe to a preces 
dent for the future revocation of their rights, but 
the bifhops and lords of ere@ions concurred to fup- 
port their refpective interefts. The latter “ac« 
quiefced in the reftitution of bifhops to’ their 
ancient benefices, eftate, and dignity; the former 
affented to the confirmation of every preceding 
erection ; and the fame ad, days an indignant hifto. 
rian, te-eltablifhed thirteen dilapidated bifhopricks, 
and converted feventeen inferior, though richer 
benefices into temporal lordfhips**, ‘The bifhop- 
rics, as benefices of cure, had efcaped fuch 


a7 Parl. 158%. ch. 29. 38 State Papers, MS. 
#9 State Papers, MS. Spottifw. 496. Calderw. 531, 4. 
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ereCtions; but were reftored in a diminifhed andim: 8 0 o x 
poverifhed ftate; their extent reduced Dy iftrie=. bl 
rous infeudations, and their revenues impoverithed 1606. 
by long leafes for an inadequate value. But the 

bifhops were grateful or obfequious : their fuffrages 

requited James with a fubfidy of four hundred 
thoufand merks, to be raifed in four years *°; nor 

did an unaccuftomed tax to relieve his diftreffes, ap. 

pear improper to parliament, or inconfiftent with 

the alienation of domains allotted to fupport the 

dignity of the crown. 

The clergy had reforted to parliament from Oppofi- | 
different prefbyteriés, as fupplicants for the perfe- ae ai 
cuted minifters, their affi@ted brethren. We may 
believe that every effort was exerted, every argu- 
ment was certainly exhaufted, by their zeal to 
obftru& the introdudtion of prelacy. A concealed 
affiftance was expected from the earl of Dumferm- 
line the chancellor, exafperated by recent difputes 
with Dunbar, and averfe to the temporal power of 
the prelates; but his credit was endangered at 
court, where he was accufed by © Spottifwood, 
archbifhop of Glafgow, of connivance with the 
clergy, and he fought to recover his mafter’s con- 
fidence by fubmiffion to his fchemes. A proteftation 
which the clergy prepared, was contumelioufly re- 
jected by the lords of articles. Their endeavours 
to excite oppofition were defeated, and their minds 


4° Little: more than 22,2007. fterlingy but more than 


double the amaunt of any former taxation. Balfour’s 
Annals, MS, 
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were alternately foothed or intimidated, by the 
partial affurances and the threats of Dunbar. But. 
the hierarchy was yet imperfect: the prelates were 
invefted with no jurifdiction, nor diftinguifhed by 
any fpiritual fupremacy in the church. Whatever 
be the origin of human inequality, opulence con- 
{titutes the moft durable bafis on which the, dil- 
tinGions of titles, anceftry, pre-eminence and 
power, are conftruéted and preferved. The bene- 
fices of the prelates, although inadequate to the 
fplendour or pride of the mitre, exceeded the mea- 
fare; and might have filently undermined the 
whole ftru€ture of prefbyterian equality ; fubiti- 
tuted a feale of expeétations and dependence ; and 
in the lapfe of years, reduced the church to an 
epifcopal form. But the low operation of natural. 
caufes was difregarded by the king, who propoled 
by a conference, to reftore tranquillity to the dil- 
traéted church, and by an ecelefiaftical convention, 
to revive the paftoral dominion of the crofier. Of 
the prehates the two archbifhops, and the bifhops 
of Galloway, Dunkeld, and Orkney, on the part 
of the clergy the two Melvilles, Andrew the vener- 
able fucceffor of Knox, James his nephew, and 
fix others, were fummoned to court. The. illegal 
nature of the affembly held at Aberdeen, the expe- 
diency of a peaceful convention of the clergy, were 
the fubjects propofed by James for the conference; 
and on the firft article, the refponfes of the bifhops 
re-echoed the fentiments not obfcurely exprefied 
by himfelf. They condemned the meeting as ille- 


4? Calderw. 520, 6. 531, 6. Spottifw. 590, 5, 6. 
gal, 
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fal, its members as turbulent, their proceedings as 
feditious.. The minifters refufed to pronounce or 
to anticipate the fentence of their brethren, but re. 
commended a free affembly to appeafe the rifing 
difcontent of the nation. Their behaviour to the 
king was refpectful ; to his minifters their lan. 
Suage was more acrimonious than charitable ; 
and between religious parties, whofe object is 
victory, to whom the truth is comparatively of 
little value, the controverly terminated as might 
have been expeéted, in recrimination and re- 
proach *3, 

Conceffions not to be extorted at the conference, 
were folicited in private, and they were interro- 
gated by {uch of the Scottith council as attended in 
London, whether they prayed for the refractory 
clergy, acknowledged their aflembly, or approved 
their treafonable declinature of the jurifdition of the 
council. “Tama free fubjedt of Scotland,” was 
the energetic, and prompt reply of the younger 
Melville; “a free kingdom that has laws and 
** privileges of its own. By thefe I ftand. No 
* legal citation has been iffued again{t me, nor are 
** you and I in our own country, where fuch an 
* inquifition, fo oppreflive as the prefent, is con- 
“‘ demned by parliament. Iam bound by no law 
** to criminate, nor to furnifh accufation again{t my- 
“* felf. My lords, remember what you are. Mean 
** asl am, remember that I ama free-born Scoti- 
“mans; to be dealt with as you would be dealt 
* by yourfelves, according to the laws of the Scot- 

+° Calderwood, 537, ar. Opottifw. 497, 8. 
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R92 % 6 tifh realm **.? Their fpirit and perfeverance 
~—~ might have finally triumphed, had not the im- 


3606. 


prudence of the elder Melville furnithed a grateful 
pretext for perfecution and punithment. While 
their return was interdi€ted, their attendance at 
the royal chapel was repeatedly enjoined, and the 
prelates who officiated on thofe occafions, were in- 
ftrugted to diffipate their prejudices refpecting the 
fupremacy, and the divine right of the epifcopal 
church. But the fermons of the Englith prelates 
were heard with contempt; the rites of the chapel 
were beheld with abhorence; and the oblations at 
the royal altar, the chalices, folded volumes, and 


darkened candles with which it was decorated, 


were ftigmatized by the elder Melville, in a latin 
epigram, as the fuperftitious relics of the: fearlet 
whore’. His verfes were fuffered to tranfpire, 
and under the examination of the Englifh privy 
council, his patience was exhaufted and his zeal 
{ublimed to a temporary phrenzy. During a ve- 
hement invective againft the hierarchy, he fhook. 
perhaps with a rude hand, the white fleeves, or 
the “ Romifh rags” of the primate’s furplice, and 
affailed with the fame intemperance the courtly 
do@trines of the fuffragan bifhops. Neither ex- 
treme old age, nor his irritable and impetuous 


44 Parl. 1585. ch. 13. 

43 Cur ftant claufi Anglis libri duo, regia in ara 
Lumina ceea duo, pollubra ficca duo ? 

‘Num fenfum cultumque dei, tenet Anglia claufum 
Lumine ceca fuo, forde fepulta fua? 
Romanam et ritu, regalem dum inftruit aram, 
Purpuream pinget religiofa /upam. 
temper, 
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temper, nor his talents, erudition, or early cele- 8 99 
brity, could extenuate or procure the remiflion of Us 


a venial offence. After four years imprifonment 
in the Tower, his releafe. was obtained by the 
duke of Bouillon’s interceflion, on condition that 
the remainder of his life fhould be fpent in exile. 
The friend of Theodore Beza, whom the church 
of Geneva, on the death of Knox, had refign- 
ed with reluctance to Scotland, retired in his 
old age to Sedan **; his nephew, a mild and 
more amiable charaéter, was confined for life to 
Berwick, on the confines of his native country 
from which he was interdiéted ; and the reft were 
banifhed to remote diftridts of Scotland. As the 
members of an eftablifhed church, they were in- 
vited by James to a free conference, and without 
the imputation of herefy, were punifhed as fectaries 
whom it was dangerous to tolerate, and impoflible 
to reclaim. Such fevere and unmerited perfecu- 
tion, whether afcribed to the inftigation of the pre- 
lates, or to the early and implacable refentment of 
the fovereign, marks the natural tranfition of the 
heart, from the uncontrolled exercife, to the abufe 
of power, from theories of divine and defpotic, 
but mild authority, to practical tyranny and_per- 
fonal revenge. | 


*° Spottifw. 500. Calderw. 548, 64; 9.645. His nephew 
died in 1614, himfelf in 1620. After ten years abfence he had 
returned in 1574 to Scotland from Geneva; which, as Beza 
intimated in aletterto the affembly, * fuffered herfelf to be 
‘‘ defpailed of his abilities, that the church of Scotland might 
“be thereby enriched.” Calderw. 64. 
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Their attendance had been prolonged at court, 
to withhold their prefence. or advice from the ap- 
proaching convention, the members of which were 
{elected by the'bifhops, and without election, fum- 
moned by the king from theirrefpective prefbyteries. 
The convention was, held at Linlithgow,-in the 
depth of winter,; and, however irregularly appoint: 
ed, aflumed the name, and foon arrogated the au- 
thority of a legal. aflembly. .We may prefume, 
that the members. were recommended as not ini- 
mical to the bifhops, but an open recognition of 
epifcopacy was {till premature... An overture from 
James, to eftablifh permanent moderators, withan 
additional ftipend, in each prefbytery, ftartled them 
at firft_as a dangerous innovation. Such, accord. 
ing to the prefbyterlans, was the original overture, 
till modelled anew by the court, and promulgated 
after the convention, with two furreptitious addi. 
tions, memorable as the {piritual pillars of the epifco- 
pal fabric *”... The bifhops were appointed modera- 
tors of the prefbyteries within.which they refided, 
and perpetual moderators of provifional fynods. The 
moderators and clerks of, prefbyteries, whom the 
convention rendered permanent, and their falaries 
dependent on.the jbifhops, were declared official 
members of each affembly. It was afterwards difco: 
vered that forty thoufand merks were diftributed 
among the clergy, bythe earl of Dunbar, as bribes to 
reconcile the moft clamorous or neceflitous **, 


4” Calderw. §50, 61. 
43 Calderw. 556, 65. Balfour’s Annals, MS. Hiftoria 
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The prefbyteries moftly acquiefced in thofe BO 
regulations ; intimidated, though averfe to their ght 


appointed moderators. In the Synods they refum- 


ed their independence, protefted again{t an affembly” 


created without election; rejected its atts as fur- 
reptitious,’ or declined the bifhops as perpetual 
moderators. ‘The Synods were prohibited, inter. 
rupted, or difperfed as feditious*®*. The members 
were obnoxious to legal penalties; but the pre- 
lates. had acquired an important advantage which 
they were defirous to improve. The parity of 
the church was fubverted; their authority was 
partially eftablithed in every prefbytery ; and until 
their powers were filently matured by time, they 
were fatisfied with fufpending the provincial Synods, 
which they could not regulate, and defpaired to 
fubdue. | 

Vhefe tranfactions furnifh a fingular example 
of a prince, the profelyte of a new religion, en- 
deavouring to impofe it by perfecution on _ his 
ancient fubjects, not from bigotry, but from a falfe 
perfuafion that the pillars of the. throne exifted 
only in the orders of the hierarchy. \ The civil and 
ecclefiaftical union: of the kingdoms originated 
equally from the fame motives, the increafe and 
fiability of the regal power; nor, wheré both 
were profecuted as connected branches of the fame 
fyfteni, is it poffible to attribute either to purer 
views of a diftant or more. patriotic utility. The 
union of the kingdoms was condutted by their re- 


49 Calderw. 569, 73. 
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{pective parliaments, nor enforced in oppofition 
to the fentiments and prejudices of the people. 
But the conformity of the churches was. under- 
taken by prerogative, and urged with a perfever- 
ance fatal to the defcendants of James. 

_ [his year a convention of eftates was held; an 


_aflembly which differed from a parliament, although 


the members were the fame, as its legiflative pow- 
ers were confined to taxation, raifing forces, or 
the regulation of trade. Yo the nobility the king re- 
commended. the obfervance and better execution of 
the laws; to the commons the encreafe of their in- 
fant commerce, the profecution of their neglected 
fifheries, and a fedulous application to the woollen 
manufactures, the fource of profperity and wealth 
to England. He exhorted both to extirpate the 
deadly feuds that prevailed through Scotland, 
and to reclaim from barbarifm the favage natives 
of the Highlands and Ifles *°. Thefe were magnifi- 
cent and ufeful objects ; not unattainable by the 
co-operation and fteady fupport of James; but in 
the fuppreffion of feuds, in the regulation of the 
Borders, the Highlands and the Ifles, his fuccefs 
correfponded neither with his intentions nor his 
power. | 
Hereditary quarrels had become fo inveterate, 
that they required the fpecial interpofition of the 
privy council; and at the fame time fo numerous, 
that they were recorded like aétionsin a court of 


°° Spottifw. 490. 
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law. The ftreets were infefted with the retainers, BOOK 


_the courts of juftice, and the parliament itfelf, were 
interrupted by the confli@s of hoftile families, and 
the wounds received or infli€ted, were produétive 
always of frefh animofities and of a future re- 
venge*’. The privy council interpofed fuccefsfully, 
in the accommodation of feuds ; but it is obfervable, 
that wherever the adminiftration of juttice is ca- 
pricious or partial, the practice of private revenge 
will predominate. The earl of Crawford had 
affaffinated his kinfman, Sir Walter Lindfay, but 
continued to refide unmolefted in Edinburgh, till 
Sir Walter’s nephew collected an armed force to 
revenge the murder ; and their uncle, lord Spyn- 
zie, interpofing between the combatants, was in- 
advertently flain. Lord Maxwell, who perfifted 
in deciding a difputed right in the field, had efcap- 
ed from confinement, and when purfued as an 
outlaw, his life was preferved by the exemplary 
fidelity of his domeftics and friends. Perfecution 
rendered him defperate, and prone to avenge his 
domeftic refentments ; and the chieftain of the 
Johniftons, who had formerly flain his father, was 
invited to an amicable conference and treach- 
erouflly murdered **. ‘Thofe internal difafters might 
have inftru¢ted James, that impartial jultice is the 
moft effectual correétive of private revenge. 


5* Spottifw.496. Life of Welfh, p. 5. Balfonr’s Annals, MS, 
State Papers, MS vol. i. ii: Adv. Lib. 
— § Spottifw. 401. 504. Johnfton, 182. 433, 49. 
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The inhabitants fituate on the confines of the two 
kingdoms, and fubject to the regular jurifdiction of 
neither, were fierce, rapacious, and turbulent ; and 
under an imperfect fpecies of military authority, 
exerted by their wardens, were {till divided into 
fepts or tribes, unaccuftomed to laws and inured 
to rapine. ‘Their habits were averfe to induftry, 
and impatient of labour ; their fields, expofed to 
the incurfions of the Englifh, had remained uncul- 
tivated, and their fubfiftence was chiefly derived 
from indifcriminate pillage. Their morals were 
licentious; theft, robbery, and murder were 
honourable ; perjury, adultery, and inceft, familiar 
crimes 3, Without the virtues of either, they 
feemed to unite the vices of a barbarous and more 
civilized {tate ; their valour, exercifed in conftant 
warfare, was long regarded as the defence of Scot- 
land; and in a paftoral country, where all were 
horfemen, when the beacons announced an hoftile 
incurfion, ten thoufand have aflembled on horfe- 
back in the fpace of a day **, But their valour was 
dangerous when excited by the turbulent nobles, 
rroublefome from the frequent interruptions. of 
peace with England ; and the government defpair- 
ing hitherto of their civilization, was fatisfied if 
able to reprefs their infolence, and impofe a partial 
reftraint on their depredations. Their civilization 


33 State Papers, MS. vol. iti. Nicolfon’s Border Laws, 
P- 11s. 
$+ Lefly’s Scotie Defcriptio, p. 5.—De Mor, Scot. p. 59. 
Major’s Hill. p. 20. | 
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was attempted, when, in confequence of the ac. 
ceflion, they had ceafed ‘to be formidable. To 
prevent their depredations, arms and the ufe of 
horfes were vainly interdi@ed. To reduce them 
under the coercion of the laws, the-moft defperate 
were conducted by Buccleugh to the Belgic wars ; 
the moft criminal or unfortunate were extirpated 


by the cruel policy of the earl of Dunbar. The. 


wate, though fertile lands on the borders, began 
then to be cultivated ; thedebateable lands, an afylum 
‘hitherto for thieves and outlaws, were divided and 
appropriated to each kingdom; and a tribe of 
Grahams, from their crimes peculiarly obnoxious 
to juftice, were expelled from their habitations on 
the banks of the Efk and tranfported to Ireland 55. 
The feverity of thofe regulations was fufficient to 
reftrain depredations, hoftilities, and outrageous 
violence, but many years of progreflive improve- 
ment were neceflary to reduce the borders under 
a proper fubjection to the laws. 

The Highlands were lefs acceflible to improve- 
ment, and lefs fubmiflive to government. Sepa- 
rated by their mountains, and divided by a pecu- 
liar language from the reft of Scotland, the natives 
have continued a diftinét, and unmixed race, and 
preferved the genuine, unadulterated remains of the 
ancient Celts, to whofe drefs and manners there js 
nothing fimilar among the Gothic nations of Europe. 


The productions of the Celtic mufe would per- 


5sStowChr. 819, Johniton, p. 374. 414, 39, 93. Grotii 
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fuade us to afcribe to their early manners, ‘a civi- 
lization inconfiftentcwith an utter ignorance of the 
arts of life; an uniform heroifm unknown to 
barbarians ;.a gallantry which chivalry never in- 
{fpired 5a -humanity which ‘refinement has never 
equalled ; and to believe, that beforetheir advante 
to the:fhepherd ftate, they poffeffed a corre& tafte, 
a polifhed diction, a cultivated and fublime poetry, 
enriched with the choiceft images of claflical. anti- 
quity, and intermixed with all the fentimental affec- 
tation of the prefent times. ~Their hiftory contains 
no marks of primeval refinement, unlefs we can 
perfuade ourfelves, that their defcendants as foon 
as they approached obiervation, degenerated on 
emerging from the favage ftate, and became more 
barbarous in proportion as they became more ci- 
vilized. . ‘The virtues of a generous hofpitality, at- 
tachment to their leaders, fidelity to their affociates, 
they {bared in common with other barbarians ; but 
they inherited alfo the vices of barbarians ; an in- 
curable floth; an intemperance unreftrained exs 
cept by their wants ; a perfidy that difregarded 
the common. obligations of oaths; a proverbial 
rapacity and the moft fanguinary revenge. The 
rights of property were contemned as on the 
borders; and as there, the principal fagacity 
was exerted in concealing or inyeftigating the 
minute traces of their mutual depredations. 
Their revenge was more comprehenfive and 
horrible; and not unirequently a family, a 
village, or a {mall tribe, befet by night in their 
habitations, or inclofed in church, have been 

confumed 
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confumed with flames **.. Their valour was deful. 3 0.0% 
tory; not inferior to that of the borderers. They ——-——~ 
delighted in irregular attacks, or a precipitate on- *°°* 
fet; their defenfive arms were a buckler, and light 

corfelet of leather ; their offenfive, a large dagger, 

a battle axe, or a broad and mafly fword, which 

they wielded with a vigorous and irrefiftible arm. 

Their drefs was fimple, parfimonious, and uniform; 

a fhort veft, and a loofe and variegated et 

whofe extremity was faftened around the loins; 

and if decency were confulted, however imperfect- 

ly, in their national drefs, their limbs remained 
uncovered, and expoled to a rigorous climate *’, 

It is impoffible to afcertain the period or the origin 
of their confederation into clans, whofe antiquity 
afcends beyond their hiftorical, or even fabulous 


traditions. In every Danae he Us and  diftracted 
country, the fame neceflities of defence and pro- 


c 


tection have created {mall a fubordinate confe- 
deracies; but in the hi ighlands they. acquired 
folidity, the chieftain a patriarchal authority, the 


.56See Johnfon’s Journey to the Weltern Lands, vol. x. of 
his works, p. 367—73. 

3% Major’s Hirt, 34., Leflys 53, 5. Braccae, or trowf 
of tartan, have been erroneoufly conf ae as their more ancient 
drefs. Byt Galha Braccata was peopled with ERR or 
Belgic Gauls, from whofe Gothic drefs, contrafted with the 
Callie in Aquitam and Gallia Celtica, it derived its name. 
Pinkerton on the. Scythians and Goths, p. 84.146. Lefly, 
who miftakes the plaid (ch/amys) for the braccae, acknow~ 
ledgesitheir femoralia fimpliciffima, pudori quam frigori aptiora: 
Major defcribes their drefs more concifely. A medio crure ad 
pedem caligas non habent; chlamyde pro vefte fuperiore, et 
camifia, croce tin@ta, amiciuntur. 
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we ———/ the feudal times had no tendency to infpire. ‘The 
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inequalities of birth and fortune operate irrefiftibly 
in the fhepherd ftate **. ° The animofities that di- 
vided the clans, attached them to their chieftains, 
whofe authority was never eclipfed nor reftrained 
by the prefence of a fuperior ; and after the intro- 
duction of furnames, when the clans had adopted 
the name or patronymick affumed by their chieftain, 
they believed and propagated with credulous fatis- 
faction, their common defcent from the loins of 
his progenitors. Thence proceeded an inviolable 
attachment to his perfon, cherifhed on his part by 
a rude hofpitality, maintained by them in his ad- 
verfe fortune, notwith{tanding every temptation to 
defert, or punifhment if they refufed to betray their 
chieftain. Loyalty was always a fecondary paffion, 
fubordinate to the allegiance due to their chieftain, 
who protected or encouraged their private depre- 
dations, and whofe banners they followed imph- 
citly, whether directed again{t neighbouring’ tribes 
or the fovereign himielf. 

Their coercion had been attempted. ineffeCtually, 
by fuch regulations as a nation impofes on the 
favage hordes that infeft its frontiers. Hoftages 
were exacted from each chieftain, whofe lives 
were refponfible for his peaceable demeanor; for 
the compenfation of loffes fuliained from the clan ; 
and the furrender of public offenders to juftice. 
Wherever the clan protected or harboured robbers, 


my 
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58 Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 97. 
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the individuals were indifcriminately apprehended, 
and their effeéts confifcated or fecured till reftiru- 
tion was made*®, Regulations not fufceptible of a 
ftriét execution muft have failed to intimidate, and 
the licentious fpirit of thofe fierce mountaineers 
remained unfubdued. A memorable example, 
the fevere and almoft entire extirpation of the 


Macegregors, was more efficacious. The diftri@ of 


Lennox had been repeatedly ravaged, and the 
Colquhouns, in different engagements, defeated 
and flaughtered by that mifchievous clan. On the 
approach of the earls of Argyle and Huntly, the 
latter abandoned their habitations in defpair. The 
clan retired with their wives and children to 
caves and forefts, refumed the habits of favage 
life ; and in wandering or committing depredations 
through the highlands, were purfued and con- 
fumed, by the fword in fammer, by famine in 
winter. ‘Their chieftain furrendered, on aflurance 
of being tranfported beyond the realm; but the 
condition was literally fulfilled, or rather perfidi- 
oully evaded by the privy-council; and he 
was firft conducted to Berwick, then to Edin- 
burgh, and executed with feven hoftages innocent 
of his crimes, Without habitations, and accom- 
panied on every excurfion by a train of women, 
their numbers and their mifery increafed their 
audacity, till their retreats were difcovered, and 
the fugitives were purfued by Argyle, through 


39 Parl. 1581, ch. 112. 1685, ch. 16. LES Fae: %) 3. 
5 $°5 $9) 93 

1594, ch. 235. 
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flaughter, that the children, a race of future 
banditti, were almoft alone preferved ©. 
The Hebudes or weftern iflands, though relin- 
quifhed by Norway in the fourteenth century, had 
never been properly fubjected to Scotland. If 
hiftorians are to be credited, the natives muft have 
inherited and combined the vices of their double 
origin: the indolence, favage pride, and obdurate 
cruelty of their Irith progenitors; the riotous 
and profligate luxury of a race of ferocious 
pirates, their Norwegian conquerors. Deftitute 
not only of laws but of morals, deficient not lefs in 
religion than in humanity, they are uniformly 
reprefented as more barbarous and vicious than 
the inhabitants either of the Highlands or Borders ; 
as a race incapable of fubmiflion, unfufceptible 
of culture, whom it was lefs difficult to extermi- 
nate than to reform’. Such at leaft were the 
meafures 


6° Johnfton, 307. 486. Calderw. MS. vol. v. 599. Spoui 
516. Birrel’s Diary, MS. 

of ¢ Tnfulani occidentales, immanitate barbari, feritate, j ig" 
“‘ navia, luxuria, fuperbia, deterrimi.Homines agreftes, fine 
‘‘legibus, fine moribus, fine urbium cultu, ac prope omnis 
““humanitatis et religionis expertes.’”” Johnft. 103. 231. 
«¢ The highlanders that dwell on the main land are barbarous 
“for the moft part, and yet mixed with fome thew of civility ; 
“they that dwell in our ifles are all utterly barbarous.”? King 
James’ Works, p. 159. The Norwegians poffeffed the weftern 
iflands from 850, or 910, to 1268. As the names of places, and of 
the principal families, are ftill Norwegian, which muft have been 
then the predominating language, there is reafon to believe 
that the barbarity of the ilands was augmented afterwards, 
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imeafures of improvement projected by James, to 3 0 ue 
tran{port or extirpate the moft turbulent or in- ues 


tractable, and re-people the iflands with new inha- 
bitants. He expected, with all the vifionary 
hopes of a projector, that the induftry of the Low. 
landers, tran{planted thither, would be fucceff- 
fully exerted in the conftrudtion “of villages and 
the plantation of orchards; in cultivating and in. 
clofing the neglected fields, and reclaiming a rem- 
nant of the natives from barbarifm. The firft 
colony was attempted at Stornaway. The inhabit. 
ants were fubdued,. and their chi ‘eftaifi betrayed by 
his perfidious brothers, but when the adventurers 
proceeded to divide and appropriate the Lewis to 
themfelves, a furviving brother, befet and burning 
their habitations, compelled them, to furrender. 
Another expedition was not more fuccefsful; and 
the intruders, haraffed and infefted by the 
iflanders, were again expelled ™. 

Thefe and other improvements fuggefted by 
James, were defeated bya profufion that knew 
No limits, and a poverty for which. there was no 
cure. Manufactures received no encouragement 
but. barren exhortation; trade and fifheries no 
afiitance, but an unavailing prohibition again{t 
the approach of foreigners to fifh on the coafts. 


by freth acceffions of Irifh colonies. Pinkerton, Introd. to the 
Hitt. of Scotland, vol. i. BOO. Miv2O2, 

°2 Johnit. 231. James’s Works, 159. Spottifw. 463, go. 
505. ‘The iflands were then offered, Lewis and Sky excepted, 
to the Marquifs of Huntly for 10,000/. Scots; but he refufed 
to give more than AS o/. for what was m Ely a permiffion to 
conquer them, State Bufinefs, MS. 1607. Adv. Lib 
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BOOK Expectations were entertained of relieving the 
paeae neceflities of the court, and the poverty of the 
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Difcoveries 
refpecting 
Gowrie’s 
confp.racye 


country, from a vein of filver recently dilcovered, 

that promifed a copious fupply of the richeft ore. 
The people were firft difappointed, as the produce 
of the mine was conveyed to London, to be re- 
fined in the tower. But the vein, which was foon 
loft or exhaufted, betrayed the king into additional 
profufion, and deceived the extravagant hopes of 
the Englifh court” 

Should thofe occurrences appear uninterefting, 
or beneath the dignity of hiftorical narration, let it 
be remembered that Scottifh hiftory affords not 
at prefent a copious felection of great exploits. 
With the monarchs the govermment was virtually 
tranfplanted to England; and when its ancient al- 
lances and wars were difcontinued, or conduéted 
through the intervention of another ftate, its hif- 
tory was reduced to fuch domeftic tranfactions as 
illuftrate the progreflive fituation of the country.. 
After the acceflion, the reignof James was inglori- 
ous and ufelefs ; it was confurmed in a defpicable, 
yet memorable ftruggle with the clergy, conducive 
in the fequel to the moft important events. 

His influence over the church was encreafed by 
difcoveries of an unexpected nature, relative to 


63 Lodge, Tiluft. of Brit. Hift. in. 343. Winwood, ii. 
422, 31. Johnit. 432, 54. The mine was near Linlithgow, 
and yielded, from 100 0%. of ore, fometimes 60, fometimes not 
8oz. of filver. The gold mines of Crawfordmuir were alfo re- 
fumed, and yielded James, for 3o0c/. of expences, not quite 
30z. of geld. State Bufinefs, MS. 
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tranfactions of his former reign. The confpiracy 
imputed to Gowrie and his brother, is {till myfte- 
rious, and fearcely explicable ; nor was it efteem- 
ed more incredible then, that the king fhould ac- 
cede toa ftratagem for their deftruction, than that 
a dark and defperate attempt fhould be made on his 
life, by two brothers young, gallant, and generous, 
without aflociates and without refources. Their 
father’s memory was dear to the clergy ; their own 
merit had excited the fond expeétations of the peo- 
ple. Neither the people nor the clergy were par- 
tialto James, or difpofed to acquiefce in the exag- 
gerated and contradiétory reports of his cours 
tiers °*; but an opportune difcovery was at length 
obtained. Anotary in Eyemouth, whofe name 
was Sprott, had divulged fuch particulars as indi- 
cated a perfonal knowledge of the crime. When 
apprehended and examined by the privy council, 
the notary feems to have perfifted, above two 
months, in a denial of the fac, orin declarations 
to which no credit was given’. But he confefled 
at laft, that the confpiracy had been concerted be. 
tween the earl of Gowrie and Logan of Retftalrig, 
whofe confidential fervant was employed as a mef- 
fenger to interchange their letters: that the cor. 
refpondence was afterwards inadvertently commu- 


“+ Robertfon’s Hift. p. 470, 80. Calderw. MS. vol. v, 405. 
Spottifw. 456. 
°° He was apprehended in April, but the confeffion to which 
he finally adhered was not delivered till July sth. Earl of 
Cromarty’s Relation of Gowrie’s Confpiracy, p. 51, 3; Arche 
bithop Abbot’s Account of Sprott’s Trial, p. 53. 
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nicated by Bowr the fervant to Sprott his friend, 
who purloined a letter from Gowrie, and another 
from Logan, which had been returned by the earl 
as foon as it was perufed. . As his gratitude to Lo- 
gan his benefactor, or fidelity to the fervant, had 
concealed the confpiracy during their lives, Sprott 
was arraigned on his own confeffion, and by thofe 
laws which, on fome occafions, may render private 
virtues a public crime, convicted of the conftructive 
treafon which he forboretoreveal. His confeffion 
was renewed, or as we are gravely informed, 
attefted at his execution by a folemn fign; when 
thrown from the ladder, he clapped his hands 
thrice together before he expired *. 

Although Logan: and his fervant were already 
dead, his memory was {till expofed to perfecution, 
and his innocent offspring referved for punifhment. 
According to alegal maxim, that no perfoncan be 
condemned in abfenfe, his bones were dug up, and 
in the fucceeding parliament arraigned at the bar. 
His letters were produced, and as the hand-writing 
was authenticated by refpectable witnefles, his 
eftates were confifcated, his name abolifhed, and _ his 
iffue attainted. The fentence was not lefs illegal than 
odious, for trial after death was limited by ftatute, 
co thofe whofe treafon was notorious during their 

66 The fa@, although attefted by Spottifwood in his Hift, 
p- 509, is omitted in the atteftation of Sprott’s behaviour at 
his execution, fubferibed. by the fame hiftorian, and thofe 
who attended on the {caffold. Abbot.—Calderwood and 
Johnfton are alfo filent; the latter informs us that his hands 
were bound: religatis poft tergum manibus, p.267. Such is 
the crédit due toa popular Rory, univerfally received. 
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fives. Nor was the fentence unanimous, till, in 
confequence of the urgent perfuafions of Dunbar, 
the lords of articles acknowledged, with tears of 
joy, their entire conviGion of the truth of 3 
con{fpiracy formerly doubtful, and ftill fo ob- 
{cure °’, 

Whatever was the nature of that confpiracy, the 
difcovery employed to afcertain its truth, is ob- 
Noxious to juft fufpicion, when minutely examined. 
Sprott, a notary too infignificant, and his crimes 
too trivial for a vindiGtive punifhment, thould 
have been referved as the only witnefs to whom 
Logan’s treafon was perfonally known; nor can 
his execution be juftified by the confirmation jn- 
humanly expected from his dying declaration. There 
were two letters produced at his confeffion, the 
one from Gowrie which afterwards difappeared, 
the other a tranfcript of Logan’s anfwer, the ori- 
ginal of which was preferved among his writings, 
and engrofled in his indi&tment. But at Logan’s 
polthumous trial, four additional letters were pro- 
duced ; and although the difcovery of thefe might 
be recent, the letter formerly inferted in Sprott’s 
indi&tment, was again exhibited in a> different 
form; enlarged, amended, and replete with fuch 
material alterations and additions, that the forgery 
is manifelt, and reflects fuch utter. difcredit on 
the whole correfpondence, that she evidence for its 
authenticity can amount to no more than a proof 
of the dexterity with which the forgery was exes 


°7 Robertfon’s Hilt. p. 475. Dalrymple Lord Hailes 
Memorials and Letters, i, 15. 
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cuted. Thereare other contraditions perceptible in 
the letters, which muft have been fabricated 
either by the notary, previous to his imprifonment, 
or in the privy council, by an artful and infatiate 
minifter, defirous to benefit by Logan’s forfeiture, 
and to exculpate his mafter from the deftruction 
of Gowrie. We are aflured that Sprott was a no- 
tary, long practiced and expert in forgery, capable 
of devifing the letters from the prepofterous exe 
pectation of obtaining a reward, but unable to 
endure with fortitude the extremity of torture, 
When expofed to the torture he acknowledged 
the forgery ; but a promife from the earl of Dun- 
bar to provide for his family, induced him, it is 
{faid, to renew his former confeflion, when affured 
that his life was already forfeited, and his execution 
certain®. His confeffion was uttered in defpair, 
© when he was refolved to die, and had no thought 


68 See Nore II. 

69 Scriba tam felix in imitandis chirogaphis, fignifque effing 
gendis, u® veri ne an falfi vix internofci poffent. Itaque anceps 
diu queflio fuit; diu Inficiatus confcientiam facinoris voce 
vultu, propter inanes fufpiciones crudeliter torqueri videbatur, 
John. 267. **This notary could counterfeit any man’s hand, 
‘fo that no man who knew Reitalrig’s hand-writing could 
¢¢ difcern it to be counterfeit. When he was booted,”’ a tor- 
ture applied to his legs, “ he protefted that all was falfe he 
*¢ had f.id or written. When the earl of Dunbar came to the 
* country, he caufed tg teke him out of jail, and cure his legs 
‘* bruifed with the boots; and when prefented before the 
** council, he declared that although the letters were written 
s¢ and devifed by himifelf; the matter was true.” Calderw. MS. 
wi. 140. 
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bable that the fevere torture by which he was exe 
cruciated, had rendered death a defirable refuge 
from mifery and pain. Spottifwood, a courtly 
hiftorian, officiated at his trial as a judge, and at 
his execution as a clergyman: as a lord of parlia- 
liament he could not be ignorant of Logan’s con- 
viction ; yet he hefitates to relate, as he profeffes 
not to believe the confeffion ; and the caule of his 
incredulity, that Sprott was never able to produce 
the originals, intimates not obfcurely that Logan was 
attainted upon counterfeit letters 7’. It is probable 
that vague furmifes were entertained and divulged, 


or that the letter inferted in his confeffion was de- 


viled, by Sprott, from the expe@ation of a reward. 
But the fubfequent forgery of the letters produced 
at Logan’s trial, muft be imputed to thofe to whom 
his attainder might prove beneficial. Balmerino 
the fecretary, had purchafed Logan’s eftates, but 
the price remained unpaid at his death; to be ex- 
tinguifhed by his attainder and a gift of his for. 
feiture. The benefit was probably intercepted by 
his own attainder, which I fhall proceed to relate ; 
but it affords a curious, and unhappy picture of the 
times, when two minifters of ftate, Dunbar and 


7° See his confeffion in Cromarty, 118. Abbot. 44. 

™ Spottifw. 509. He fat as affeffor.to the juttice general, 
and attended the execution. Abbot. 47+ Calderw. «* Whe. 
“ther or not,’ he fays, ‘I fhall mention the confeffion and 
‘ arraignment of Sprott ; I am doubtful; it feemed a very 
“‘ fiction andto bea mere invention of the man’s own brain, for 
“ neither did he thew the letter.” 
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Balmerino, are involved in the complicated guilt. of 
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During the laft years of Elizabeth, James, while 
his fucceffion was yet precarious, had endeavoured 
to conciliate the Englifh Catholics, by negociations 
with thofe continental princes to whom their in- 
tereft was devoted. His intentions were feconded, 
if not exceeded, by the zeal of his minifters ; and in 
order to eftablifh a correfpondence, or facilitate 
their intercourfe with the Romifh fee, they pro- 
cured a letter from James to Clement VIII. The 
letter was difavowed to Elizabeth, and forgotten 
till revived by Cardinal Bellarmine, who accufed 
James, in an anfwer to one of his controverfial per- 
formances, of renouncing the mild and tolerating 
fentiments expreffed to Clement; and difappoint- 
ing the expectations artfully fuggefted by himfelf 
or his minifters, of his becoming a {peedy profelyte 
to the Romifh church. A correfpondence with the 
Pope, to a proteftant monarch, is always dan- 
gerous; but to James, a fovercign and an author, 
it was doubly injurious. Lord Balmerino the 
fecretary was then at court; and confeffed, it is 
faid, that the letter was concerted without the di- 
tection or knowledge of his mafter, and fubferibed 


72 Douglas’ Peerage, p-65. Staggering. State of Scottith 
Statefmen, 61. I conceive that the mine was prepared by 
Balmerino, and fprung by Dunbar. The benefit that would 

, and Sprung by | : 
have accrued to Balmerino from Logan’s attainder, was inter- 
cepted by his own attainder in the fame year. But Logan’s 
trial, although neceflarily delayed till the parliament 1669, 
tnuft have been concerted before Sprott’s execution. 


5 without 
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without examination, among other papers that-re- ® 0° ® 
quired his fignature ’*.. His own relation is differ- —~——# 
ent: that the king, although not averfe to a ia 
correfpondence with Clement, f{crupled to concede 

his apoftolical titles, which were afterwards pre- 

fixed to a letter prefented with difpatches to differ- 

ent cardinals, and fubfcribed without hefitation by 
James’*. If Balmerino. deceived his mafter, it was 

neither with a criminal intention, nor to a treafon- 

able extent. . But his ruin was fecretly projected 

by Spottifwood, Dunbar, and Cecil, his implaca- 


i 


much addrefs and many fecret intrigues were em- 
ployed to perfuade him, by a more ample and 
explicit declaration, to exculpate the king. His 
life and eftate were fecured by promifes ; his offices 
were to remain at the king’s difpofal; and on 
thofe conditions, he acknowledged that the letter 
was furreptitioufly obtained, when James had re- 
fufed to correfpond with the Romith fee. His 
trial was remitted to Scotland, where he was con- 
victed of treafon, but. the terms of his fubmiffion 
were faithfully obferved. After a flight imprifon- 
ment, he was permitted to refide unmolefted on his 
own eltate, and furvived his diferace about two 


years. His abilities are reprefented as great and 


oO 
oe) 


73 Robertfon’s Hift. 468. Spottifw. 507. John. 448, 
™ Fis narrative is extant in Calderwood, MS. vol. v. and vi. 


and it is difficult to refufe him credit, when he appeals to the 
lords Burleigh, Lennox, Scoone and others, to whofe’ telti- 
ony he refers his friends. James, in his reply to Bellarmine, 
avoids all mention of the letter, or Balinerino’s confeffion. 
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{plendid, his avarice as infatiable. He had tifen 
to the joint, incompatible offices of prefident of 
the court of feffion, and fecretary of ftate, ‘in 
which the Satie ofthe judge muft ever yield 
to the intereft of the ftatefman *: yet he fttemmed 
the fecret, and corrupt influence Sf Dunbar on the 


bench, with a fpirit that probably accelerated 
his fall, 

Thefe tranfaGions were fucceeded by a parlias 
ment, in which the commiflary, or confiftorial 


courts, eftablifhed at the reformation in. civil 
judges, were reftored to the prelates. Originally 
the court of feffion had confifted of an equal pro. 
portion of temporal and higae judges : : Miia « a: 
period fubfequent to the reformation, the clergy 
were declared incapable of every civil and judicial 
fundion. At the requeft of the prelates, the arch- 
bifhop of Glafgow was created an’ extraordinary 
Jord of feflion, to reftore a fpiritual intermixture 
to the court, but the profecution of this defign 
was fuperfeded by the inftitution of a new tribunal, 
The court of ecclefiaftical, or high commiffion fub- 
filled in Englend as a delegated exercife of the 
king’s fupremacy ; ; but in Scotland, where no fu. 
premacy was yet acknowledged, no court of com. 

uffion could be legally eflablifhed. But where. 
ever the laws were Guat or filent, the preroga- 
tive was vigilant. ‘Two courts of high commiffion 
were erected at St. Andrew’s and Glafgow, of 


3- Calderw. MS. vi. 224. 
fuch 
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fuch tranfcendent jurifdictions that every ecclefi- 
aftical court was fubordinate; with fuch inquifito- 
rial powers that every individual might be cited 
and examined on his converfation, condué&, and 
religious opinions ; excommunicated if impenitent, 
outlawed if contumacious, imprifoned and fined if 
obnoxious or guilty. There was no refource in 
the number of commiflioners; for the archbifhop 
and four affiftants compofed a quorum, whofe 
power extended to all ranks, and whofe fentence 
admitted of no appeal. Schools and colleges were 
fubjected to their vifitation, and the clergy, who 
difobeyed their injunctions, or refufed to promulgate 
their mandates or cenfures, might be fufpended, de- 


prived, or imprifoned at difcretion. In England. 


the ftar-chamber and high commiffion were pro- 
perly committees of the privy council; but the 
courts of commiflion in Scotland were co-ordi- 
nate in f{piritual, with the privy council in its civil 
jurifdiction; and, on the tranflation of Spottif- 
wood to the fee of St. Andrew’s, were united 
into one court, alike devoted to the-king and to 
the bifhops, nor lefs oppreffive to the nation than 
to the church”, 

When the prelates had thus united the fpiritual 
powers of the high commiffion, to their temporal 
dignity as lords of parliament, their authority 
over the clergy became irrefiftible. The council 
was filled with their order, and when it appeared 
that neither the courts pf law, nor the depart- 


77 Calderw. MS. vi, 228. 349. Spottifw. s14. 
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ments of government, were inaccefible to their ambi. 


tw tion, the officers of ftate were endangered daily by 


16106 


their accufations and intrigues. Inftead of evading 
the control, 2 bewaa to folicit the authority 
and fanction of a general a aflembly, a convocation 
which was no longer independent, nor properly 
elective. As commiffioners of the church, they 
had acquired an official feat in its aflemblies, and 
the fame privilege was conferred on the perma- 
nent moderators and clerks of prefbyteries. Lay 
elders were appointed by the king, and, as his 
letters fignified to the prefbyteries, thofe members 
whofe election he folicited, we may prefume that 
the requefts which intimate the injundtions of a 
monarch were feldom difobeyed. An aflembly 
thus conftituted was held at Glafgow. The 
moderation of the fynods, and the vifitation of the 
clergy within their diocefes were confirmed to the 
bifhops ; the artillery of the church was committed 
£0 thief direction ; and their authority was de- 
clared indifpenfable, whether excommunication 
was hurled at the guilty, or abfolution conceded 
to the tears and prayers of the penitent. The 
ordination and indu@tion of the clergy to churches, 
their trial, degradation or cenfure when accufed, 
were transi fected to the prelates; but the prefby- 
teries were defpoiled of thofe rights by a pious 
fraud, practifed without obftru€tion ona fubmiffive 
aflembly. The expreffion ‘ minifters of the 
<< bounds”’ was fubftituted inftead of “ prefbytery,” 
which was reprefented as an ungracious epithet, 
hharfh and offenfive to the royal ear. But the 
prelates 
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prelates foon availed themfelves of an ambiguous 5 0 0K 


phrafe, to aflociate a few of the neighbouring 
minifters and without the prefence or concurrence 
ofa prefbytery, to proceed to the ordination, in- 
duction, or trial of the clergy. The fuccefs of 
this: artifice encouraged a premature. attempt for 
the fuppreffion of, prefbyteries: a warrant to pro- 
hibit their meetings was produced by Dunbar ; 
but the fears of the clergy interpofed: to deprecate 
an illegal meafure, the fource, and the probable 
fignal of a fpiritual, revolt. They acquiefced with 
Nefs relu&tance in an oath of obedience to the 
king, containing a folemn :recognition of his eccle- 
fiaftical fupremacy, to be adminiftered by the 
ordinary on the admiffion of minifters. Their 
fubmiffive deportment had been fecured and re- 
compenfed by gratuities, difpenfed to the modera- 
tors of prefbyteries as arrears of {tipend, and. to 
others as a viaticum, or provifion to defray the 
expence of their journey ’’, 

Whatever powers the aflembly had conferred, 
were afterwards confirmed and enlarged by parlia- 
ment, to the full extent of the epifcopal character. 
That character, however, was yet imperfeG, in an 
important article which the humble prefbyters had 


not to beftow. According to the arguments or lan- 


guage of polemics, as the fons of Aaron prefided 
in the temple over the reft of the Levites, the 
Apoltles, their fucceflors under the new difpenfa- 
tion, acquired a diftinct and peculiar ordination 


i® Calderw. MS. vi, 260, 70. Spottifiv. 512. 
and 
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sibed tiie and authority over the feventy difeiples ; a fanétity 
nls, fuperior to the priefts, which has been tranfinitted 


1610. 


in apoftolical fucceflion to the bifhops both’ of 
the eaftern and weftern churches; to the abunas 
of Abyflinia, as well as to the prelates of England. 
The confecration of the latter was derived indéed 
from an impure fource ; their torches were kindled 
at the unhallowed flames of an idolatrous fhrine. 
But the Englifh prelates, from their original confe- 
cration in the Romifh church, became the legiti- 
mate fucceflors of the apoftles of Chrift, to whom 
the impofition of hands was given; and affumed 
as a right of divine inftitution, the exclufive ordi- 
nation of the inferior clergy. As the Scottifh 
prelates were not yet adopted into the apoftolical 
order, three of their number were fummoned to 
receive confecration at court. ‘Their ordination 
even to the priefthood was queftioned ; but the 
objeclion was over-ruled left their former prefby- 
terian vocation fhould appear invalid ; the fubor- 
dinate order of priefthood were included, or fup- 
pofed to be included in the epifcopal, and fupplied, 
if defeCtive, by the regular confecration of the 
Scottifh bifhops. ‘The apoftolical charaéter was 
conferred on Spottifwood and the bifhops of Gal- 
loway and Brechin, and imparted on their return 
to their uncontecrated brethren ’%. 


On 


79 Spottifw. 514. Heylin’s Hitt. Prefb. 387. Collier, its yor. 
The neceflity of epifcopal, and the invalidity of prefbyterian 
ordination furnifh a voluminous controverfy, of which mention 
will frequently occur in our hiftory. According to Hooker, 

the 
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On the death of the earl of Dunbar, their party BOOK 


was deprived of a {trong fupport, and the fovereign 
of an apt and devoted inftrument of arbitrary 
power. ‘The death of an obfequious and oppreflive 
minifter was regretted by few; and the officers of 
ftate, who had felt that the power of a favorite 
was dangerous, and his friendfhip perfidious, en- 
deavoured to regain their influence by the revival 
of Ofavians. Fight commiffioners of their own 
number were thus denominated, to whom the col- 
lection and adminiftration of the revenues were 
formerly entrufted ’*%. But the influence of Dun. 
bar was transferred to a worthlefs minion. The 
offices of treafurer, colle€tor, and comptroller of 
the revenue were engrofled by Carre earl of So. 
merfet, a Scottifh youth, originally the page, and 
on returning from his travels, the pupil and the 
minifter of his royal pedagogue. ‘The admini- 
{tration devolved in Scotland on his kinfmen, 
whom his influence promoted to the mof lucra- 
tive offices ; but the avarice of both was pernicious 
to the nobility, and produCive even of fome flight 
commotions. Lord Maxwell, on his return to the 
country, was difcovered and executed; but how- 


the apoftles were bifhopsat large, the bithops apoftles with re. 
flraint. The calvinitts in general were lefs folicitous to conneét 
themfelves with Chirift through the medium of Rome. They 
preferred an inward call, and {ubmitted to impofition of hands, 
not as affential to ordination, but fometimes as good and holy, 
at other times as indifferent. Knox rejected it altogether as 
fuperfluous, but it was afterwards adopted. 
79 Johnit. 467. Calder. MS. vi. 310, 14. 
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BOOK ever juftly his life was forfeited, the fentence Had 
w—» been pronounced in his abfence, on a charge of 
1612. quilful fire raifing, a {pecies of treafon employed to 
confifcate his large eftates. Hereditary feuds were 
affuaged by his purithment, and the borders com- 

wifed ; but the nobility were alarmed at the’ unjuit 
attainder of an ancient family. ‘Their apprehenfions 

were encreafed by the deftruction of the earl of 

Andthe Orkney, which ef{tablifhed the author rity of the 


hi S:k- crown and of the prelates beyond the northern ex. 
tremity of Scotland, in the remote iflands of the 
Deucaledonian ocean. | 
Thefe iflands were the earlielt acquifition or feat 
: of the Pidtith nation, and the laft territorial ac- 
a JT Ze 


ceflion to Scotland. When re-peopled by the Nor- 
wegian pirates, they remgined from the ninth to 
the fifteenth century ree to Notway, arid 


fubject to to their own he erea uta earls, whofe pro- 
genitor, bya ant cular fortune, has givento England 
a long fucce of Neca Lisa Bhell pols 


feffions were transferred by females to a Scottifh 
family, but the iflands continued under’ the 
dominion of Norway till the ieee of James III. 

g Denmark, when they were firft 
mortgaged et her portion, and finall ie annexed to 
the crown of Scotland *°. ‘They were conferred by 


bam ThA Pipe 
with Mare: 


80 Rornvald, the firft earl, was the father of Rollo, William 
ye 
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jueror’s predecefior. The iflands pafled by inheritance 
to the earl of Strathern and his daughter’s fucceflors, de St. 
Clair, but continued tributary ane HUIS Sk to oo till 
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Mary on Robert Stewart, her illegitimate brother. BOOK 


His fon, impoverifhed by expenfive buildings and 
attendance at court, endeavoured, ina remote coun- 
try, where his.authority was fubjeét to no control, 
to repair his former wafte by oppreffion. It is pro- 
bable that his oppreffion was exaggerated in the 
complaints of the Iflanders, or aggravated by the 
acrimonious report of their bifhop ; but his pof- 
lefions had excited Dunbar’s avidity ; the epifcopal 
revenues which he had obtained from the crown, 
were folicited by the prelates, and the king defcend- 
ed to the mean, and unjuft expedient of purchafing 
a large mortgage with which his eftates were attach. 
ed. After an imprifonment of three years, as he 
ftill refufed to refign his right to the redemption 
of his property, his eftates were feized, and his fub- 
fiftence reduced to a daily allowance, fuitable neie 
ther to his rank nor to “his neceflities. As his 
releafe was hopelefs, and his ruin appeared in- 
evitable, he was driven at length to the moft defpe- 
rate extremes. His fon, the baftard of Orkney, was 
inftructed to take arms, and to regain. poffeflion of 
the caftle of Kirkwall, an ancient fortrefs of con- 
fiderable lirength. But his own efcape was prevent- 
ed by his guards ; the caftle was reduced by the 
earl of Caithnefs, and the baftard furrendered on 
the pious condition that no torture fhould be em- 
ployed to extort a confeffion of his father’s guilt. 
The father was convicted on the fon’s confeflion. 
is defcent from a brother of the unfortunate 
Mary, gave him the {trongeft claim to the coms 
paffion of James; but as Somerfet had fucceeded 
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to Dunbar’s expectations of his eftate, every ave- 
nue to mercy was intercepted **. 

At the fame time the Macdonalds revolted in 
Cantire. They furprifed a fortified place in MMlay, 
but were reduced or expelled by the earl of Ar- 
gyle, to whom their poflefhons in Cantire were 
transferred. ‘Their chieftain was {tained with the 
mof{t atrocious murders, and had repeatedly refift- 
ed the arms, or efcaped from the feeble ‘coercion’ 
of government; yet in a few. years he was recalled 
and rewarded with a liberal penfion, by the fame 
monarch who had appeared infenfible to the ties 
of kindred, and inexorable to the flighter offences 
of the earl of Orkney. From an extreme facility, 
his government, at all times arbitrary, was opprel- 
five or lenient, according to the compliances 
exacted by his favorites **. 

To the popifh lords he was always. lenient, 
though folicitous for their converfion; but the 
merit of toleration, or the praife of lenity, was ob- 
hterated by the unjuft and cruel, perfecution of 
Ogilvy a jefuit. His life as a feminary prieft was 
already forfeited, but the exceflive and difpropor- 
tionate feverity of the punifhment prohibited the 
execution of aninhuman Jaw. With an affected 
moderation, profefiing to pardon his religious, and 
to punifh only his political opinions, James tranf- - 
mitted a feries of interrogatories, dangerous to a 
jefuir if anfwered with fincerity, ineffectual if the 


2 Calderw. MS. vi. 337, 40. Johnft. 486, 93. §05. 
State Bufinefs, MS. . 


8+ Johnit, 111. 232. 512. 699. Calderw. MS. vi. 338: 
‘ opinions 
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opinions of his order were concealed, His con- BOOK 
7 

feffion was fincere, though replete with bigotry. ; ; 
He acl snowledged the fuprema icy of the pope, and 1616. 
his mght to excommunicate Chriftian princes ; re- 
probated the blafphemous oath i Impofed in England 

on Roman Catholics; but ak every interro- 

gatory on the power o . the pope to depofe the king, 


or sole his fubjects from ce oath of allegiance ; 
and declined, as a queftion ste Aue eriited -W whe- 


ther a monarch thus desraded poate be lawfully 
flain. In thefe que rege he arch was certait nly 
lefs interefted than the difatans, for the fame topics 


had been agitated in his recent controverfy with 
Cardinal Bellarmine. But the filence was not lefe 
fatal than the confeffions of the jefuit. By a fingu- 
lar ftrain of tyranny y, he was convi€ted of treafon 
for declining the authority of the king and council ; 


q 


and executed for his refufal to anfwer infidious in- 
terrogatories that affected his life. Under the 
arbitrary reign of a favorite, the pofleffions or the 
intereft of a wealthy peer may alternately purchafe 
his] bj don or provoke his fate. But the execution 

in innocent and wretched prieft, muft be im- 
puted to the vindidtive di disud ion of the fovereign, 
gratified aay by the death of the viGim that dif. 
puted his dottrines *%, 


Hitherto the promife made at the Acceflion, to King’s 
journey to 
revifit the country every third year, had eon ful- ‘Scotland. 
pended by the negligence ie the poverty of James. 


His diftreffes were’ relieved, and his promife abfolv- 


*3 Arnot’s Criminal Trials, 328. Spottifwood, 620. 
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ed, on the furrender of the cautionary town to the 


toned Uutch. From Berwick he was conducted to Edin- 
1616. 


ee by flow journeys, with a fplendid retinue of 
he Englith nobi it fy ; and in a few days he refumed 
his progrefs through the principal counties, vifiting 
the fcenes, and renewing the amufements of his 
earlier years. After fo long an abfence, his return 
was welcomed by the Scottifh mufe; and it is ob- 
fervable, as a proof of the wide diffufion of th 
ancient languages, that in every univer in every 
city, and almoft in every manfion which he vifited; 
his arrival was cele prasad by panegyrical orations 
and claffical poetry. But in literature the Scottifh 
lancuage was already exploded; and m authors 
reduced to the difficult alternative of a cane lan- 
g i ialect, precifion and ‘purity, 
almoft their fole ftudy, muft predominate over 
poetical invention **.. The difputations in the uni- 
verfities were better adapted to the tate of James. 
The profeffors were fummoned to mamtain fcho- 
2 is prefence; and his fatisfaction 
was exprefied in a feries of quibbles on the names 
of the difputants, and the promife of a liberal 
donative to the univerfity of Edinburgh, which had 
een erected. by the citizens without his afliftance, 
and continued afterwards to profper unfupported 
i 


site 


The 


%4 See the Mule’s Welcome of James. Johnft. Hilt. 519. 
85 ‘The univerlities of St. Andrew’s and Edinburgh vied in 
the peda aatey of thofe folemn difputations. James’s wit is too 


contemptible to be tranferibed, yet he was fo delighted with 
it 
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The hierarchy was almoft perfe&t, but under an 
epifcopal government, the church retained the form 
of prefbyterian worthip ;_ to enthufia{ts a pure and 
exalted, to the fuperftitious a fordid and illiberal 
worlhip, that difclaimed the ornamental aid of a 

heal ritual, To enliven its devotion. or 
rather to'accelerate its conformity with the Enelith 


caurch, an intermixture of ceremonies was Trecom- 
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formity, till the example of the Scottifh church 
were removed from their view. From the facility 
with which the prelates were reftored, he expected 
equal fucceis in the introduion of rites ; nor did 
he miftruft the efficacy of the royal authority, or 
reflect that the clergy are more attached to the 
dottrines than to the difcipline; the people more 
tenacious of‘the peculiar worfhip of.a national 
church. 

The firft oppofition was begun by the nobility, 
ina parliament affembled on his return to Fdin- 
burgh. From the late encreafe of the prerogative, 
and aggrandizement of the prelates, they were 
alarmed for their own independence, or for the pre- 
fervation of the rich eftates which they derived from 
the church. Their independence was afferted in the 


it that he dire@ed his puns to be turned into Englifh and Latin 
verte ;.0f, which laf, three verfions by his courtiers occur in 
the Mufe’s Welcome. Crawfurd’s Account of Edtn. Col. 
lege, MS. : 
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election of lords, of articles, and their eftates were 
fecured from revocation by reje€ting the candidates 
recommended by the king. The officers of ftate had 
been hitherto conjoined with the lords of articles, 
but their admiffion feems to have been refifted fo 
violently, that the eftates were ready to difperfe, 
and the king prepared to, diflolve the parliament, 
A limited number was at length admitted; and it 
is probable that fecret aflurances were employed 
to afluage an unexpeCted oppofition, unexampled 
during the abfence of James. The articles conti- 
nued fubfervient to the crown, the eftates indiffe- 
rent to the fate of the church. An at was fecretly 
prepared, to deciare ‘* That in ecclefiaftical affairs, 
‘‘ whatever fhould be determined by the king, 
** with the advice of the prelates and a competent 
‘¢ number of the clergy, fhould receive the operas 
<* tion and the force of law.’” But the choice and 
the amount of a competent number, when referred 
to James, was ill calculated to difguife an abfolute 
authority in ecclefiaftical affairs. The defign had 
already tranipired. A proteftation was prepared 
by the clergy and prefented to parliament, when 
the articles were about to be ratified by. the impo- 
fition of the {ceptre. It was impoffible for James 
to ‘recede with dignity: yet it was difficult to 
liften. with indiiference to a proteftation that appeal- 
ed to his own declarations, iffued to avert the fuf- 
picions of innovation and change. The article was 
filently withdrawn from the fceptre, as prejudicial 
to that tranicendent prerogative which it could:not 
enlarge, By. another article, chapters were afligned 

fo 
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to the different fees, and a mode ne cia for the 
elé€tion of bifhops appointed by the king * 

On the diffolution of parliament, Simpfon and 
Ewart who had fubjicribed the proteit, in Calder- 
wood from whofe pen it was iuppared to Origmate, 
were fummoned to St. Andrew’s, and co: HaRed of 
a feditious remonftrance by the high commiffion, 
The former were imprifoned and fufpended from 
their minifterial fun@tions, the latter, the faithful 
though prolix hiftorian of the church, tncurred the 
peculiar refentment of James, and the additional 
fentence of perpetual exile. When a remonftrance 
to parliament was punifhed ag feditious by the high 
commiffion, ecclefiaftical, or rather regal tyranny 
was carried to the extreme *”, 

When the refractory minifters fuffered depriva- 
tion, the moft diftinguifhed among the clergy weré 
affembled at St. Andrew’s, to witnefs the punifh- 
ment, and to receive a falutary admonition from 
the example. Next d day the ceremonies to beé 
tran{planted from England, were propofed by 
James : I. That the eucharift fhould be recéived 
in a kneeling pofture: II. That it thould bé ate 
miniftéred in private, in extreme ficknefs: [1T. That 
baptifm fhould be adminiftered in private if ne- 
eeflary : IV. That epifcopal confirmation fhould be 
beftowed'on youth: V That the defeent of thé 
fpirit, the birth, paffion, refurre ection, and afcenfion 
of Chrift, fhould be comifierfiorated as annual fef- 
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309K tivals in the church. It was the prerogative, he de- 
tommnnt Clared, of a Chriftian king, to regulate the external 


1617. 


polity of the church, nor would he regard their 
difapprobation of thofe articles unlefs their argu- 
ments admitted of no reply. _Inftead of accepting a 
dangerous challenge to difpute with their fovereign, 
they implored a general allot on their knees, 
that the ceremonies. which he enjoined might be 
fanctioned by the approbation of the whole church. 
Their requeft was granted with difficulty, on aflur- 
ance of an aflembly fubmiflive to his will *. 

Jam eS, in his expe¢tations of an eafy, unrefifling 
conformity, was deceived by the fubmiffive deport- 
ment of the cle rgy, and the flattering reprefentations 
of his prelates and their friends... The appearance 
of oppofition, inftead of infpiring his councils with 
moderation, or his mind with a prefage of the fpi- 
rit that afterwards pervaded the nation, roufed his 
exalted ideas of the innate prerogative inherent in 
kings. Yet at prefent the five articles, into which 
the ceremonies propofed for the church were 
digefted, may appear too infignificant to require 
or to juftity, either the refiflance of the clergy or 
the interpofition of the } King. But the llighteit i in- 
novations are Important in religion, and in fome of 
thofe articles the me recondite, in others the moft 
controverfial doctrines of Chriftianity were involved. 
As.the confequences were memorable, an explana- 
tion of each article is neceflary in a hiftory fre- 
quently occupied with ecclefiaftical tranfactions. 


II 
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I, The 


OF SCOTLAND. 
I. The real prefence of Chrift in the eucharift, 


is a doétrine loudly controverted, yet maintained 
amid flight or nominal as es of diftinétion, al- 
moit by every denomination of Chriftians. Accord- 
ing to the papitts, the elements are tran/ubjtantiated 
in a manner imperceptible to fenfe ; the bread into 
the body, the wine into the blood of the fon of 
God. According to the Lutherans thefe are con- 
fubftantial, incorporated myftically, the perfon of 
Chrift with the fubftance of the eucharift. But the 
Calvinifts are perfuaded that the corporeal parts of 
the nature of Chrift are fpiritually conjoined with 
their facramental fymbols, received by the faithful 
and {wallowed fpiritually through the intervention 
of faith °°. The adoration offered by papilts to 
‘the corporeal, is withheld by reformers from the 
{piritual prefence of Chrift ri the eucharift. In the 
Englifh church, where the doctrines of Calvin are 
blended and decorated with the ceremonies of 
Rome, the gefture of kneeling is retained, however, 
in the adminiftration of the drcvariaeit as a mark 
of veneration rather than of worfhip; directed 
neither to the confecrated elements, nor to the fpi- 
ritual combination of material fubftances. But 
the Scottifh reformers were apprehenfive, that the 
adoration addrefled at firft to an invifible being, 
would foon be transferred to the intermediate ob- 
jet prefented to the votary, and again degenerate 
into an idolatrous worfhip. Every genufiexion 
was therefore prohibited, and their ‘communion 
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was regulated by a {crapulous imitation of the 
pafchal fupper. . The apoftles reclined or fat with 
their mafter at table. The prefbyterians, inftead 
of kneeling like penitents to adore the elements, 
teated themfelves as guefts; to enjoy the hofpita- 
lity of the genial board °°. The altars which they 
had demolifhed were replaced by tables, where the 
confecrated viands were broken and diftributed by 
the communicants themfelves, according to the pri- 
mitive inftitution of their divine repaft. Such mi- 
nute oblervance of the apoftolical fupper was 
diated by their averfion to the Romifh worfhip, 
and their defire to, recede from whatever - was 
fuperftitious ;. nor was the pofture recommended 
by James at the adminiftration of the facrameént, 
lefs -obnoxious. as. a departure from eftablithed 
forms, than as.an approach to the idolatrous 
facrifice and adoration of the hoft. 

II. HI. As Chrift is received in. the etcharift, the 
Holy Ghoft is imparted in baptim, but-the manne 
of his incorporation with the baptifmal Water, has 
excited no {chifm, nor fearéely a fpeculationin the 
Chriftian church. The importance of thofe facras 
ments is more controverted. In the Romith commu: 
nion, baptiim is conferred on weak children, and the 
eucharift adininiftered to the fick, in private; both 
as facraments effential to falvation, but the former 
as neceflary to cleanfe from the original corruption 
of the human race, the latter to’ effade every fub- 


%° Chrift, fays Knox, fat at fupper with his difciples, there- 
fore ft wes Firft Bools of Difcipline. 
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fequent ftain which the flefh has contracted. 
They were recel ived in a different acceptation by 
the reformers... The waters of regeneration were 
confidered as an adoption by Chrift into the bofom 
of his church, the carnal repaft.of the papilts as a 
covenant and fpiritual communion with his perfon ; 
each efficacious in the remiffion of fins, important, 
yet not effential to falvation. ‘The celebration of 
thofe rites was accordingly confined to the church, 
vhen the congregation was aflembled. The requi- 
fition made by James for their adminiftration in 
private, was meant perhaps, as, a folace to. the 
afflicted pa rent, or expiring chriftian, but to the 
orthodox it wane a renewal of fipte popifh 
pike he againft which their humanity or their 
reafon revolted, that unbaptized infants are ex- 
cluded from blifs, and that the hoft on death-bed 
is effential to falvation **. 

IV.-In the primitive ages » baptitm | feems to have 
been accompanied with impofition of hands. This 
early form of benediction was afterwards detached, 
and appropriated to bifhops as aco Cee ran ston of 
the baptifm which the inferior clergy 
under their aufpices, with a delegate 

i 


adiminiftered, 
wie - ‘ts 
importance. was magnified till it was placed in the 
rank of facraments, and retained bythe Englilh 
reformers: as a renewal of their baptifmal engage- 
ment; a fource of, ftrength, and of the feven 
gifts. of the holy ghoft. Confirmation, however, 
was inconfiftent wath the fpirit of the church of 
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baptifm, a fubordinate and ImperfeGt power, de- 
rived by prefbyters from the epifcopal order. Its 
imtroduction was difguifed by’ James as a bene- 
dition of youth, to be pronounced on an exami- 
nation of their religious progrels: but the clergy 
eatily perceived that the benediGtion would be 
beftowed by an tmpofition of the prelate’s hands, 
and converted into a folemn confirmation of bap- 
tifm?”, 

V. The feftivals and falts of the Romifh ritual, 
had been abrogated altogether ‘atthe reformation 


in Scotland.  %n England the moft fuperftitious 
were alone retrenched. Of the holidays dedicated 


inftituted to commemorate 


to genuine faints, or i 
remarkable paflages of evangelical ftory, a long 
roll, burdenfome’ in its obfervance, was fill pre- 
ferved. Five of the moft important were feleéfed 

itmas, Good-Friday, Eatter, 
Afcenfion, and Pentecoft: ‘but ‘their importance 
had no tendency to conciliate the prefbyterians. 
Lhey objected, with fome truth, that the nativity 
of Chrift was of an uncertain date ; ‘that the in- 
ffitution of Chrifimas was an imitation of the 
idolatrous Saturnalia of the Romans; Eafter 
and Pentecoft, the revival of thé’ ceremonial law 
of the Jews; that the anniverfary of the birth, 
crucifixion, or réefurrection — of Chrift, was no 
more confecrated by his a@ions than the form of 
the manger in which he was’ born, of the crofs on 
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which he fuffered,,or of the fepulchre in which 8 0.0.x 
he was quietly inurned°’. They appealed to the 
early and more. orthodox declarations of their, 147, 
fovereign, that the Genevan church had no war- 

rant for the celebration of Chriftmas or Eafter ; 

and again{t every ceremony they pleaded his for- 

mer unqualified cenfures of the Englith fervice, 

that it was little better than a tranflation of the 

mais °*. - His apoftacy from the Scottifh church 

was notorious; and the approximation of thote 
ceremonies towards the Romifh ritual, reflected 

perhaps an unjuft difcredit on the fincerity of his 
attachment to the proteftant faith. 

Previous to his departure, the ceremonies were Afembty 
partially enforced within the precincts buns crew's. 
court. The privy council, the prelates and nobility, 
who reforted thither, whofe devotion was flexible, or 
whofe zeal in the caufe of reformation was fincere, 
were enjoined to attend at Whitfuntide, and com- 
municate kneeling in the royal chapel; a paflport 
to favour which was afterwards converted into 
the tenure by which their offices were held. On 
his departure an aflembly was held at St. Andrew’s, Nove 
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but the clergy ftill evaded what they durft not 


openly refift; acquiefced, with many re(triCtions, in 
the private adminiftration of the communion on 
death-bed ; ordained the elements to be diftributed 
by the minifter to each communicant, and de- 
ferred the remainder of the articles to the decifion 
of a future, more enlightened aflembly. Inftead of 
proving fatisfactory, their conceffions were te- 
fented by James as a mockery of his demands. 
Proclamations were iffued for the obfervance of 
feftivals, and the fervants of the crown were 
again enjoined to communicate kneeling at Eafter 
and Pentecoft. But the approbation of a general 
aflembly was ftill folicited, and after much prepa- 
ration obtained by the prelates °%. 

‘This aflembly, memorable as the laft in the 
reign of James, was convened at Perth. It was 
compofed of prelates and of lay-elders appointed 
by the king, moderators of prefbyteries whofe feats 
were permanent, and clergymen felected by the 
bifhops in their diocefan fynods. The office of 
moderator was aflumed by the archbifhop’ of’ St. 
Andrew’s, as privileged to prefide within his own 
province.’ Their deliberations were confined to a 
private committee, partially chofen. A perplexing 
gueftion was propofed in public, on which each 
member was required to vote, ‘* Will you aflent 
to thofe articles, or difoblige the king ?? Upwards 
I forty members diflented, abafhed and filenced, 
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yet not entirel ly difm ayed at the king’s difpleafure ; 

but the five arti cles were j ndife riminately sii 
The authority of public aflemblies operated a 

a feeble reftraint on the fenfe of 2 nation. The 

articles of Perth were examined with freedom: 


the affemb bly itfelf was rraigned as informal. 


The. orthodox atejesta di nape fons with abhor- 
rence, and moderate men, om moft remote from 
enthufiafm, difapproved of a fervile, and to. the 
national dignity, a degrading imitation of the 

Englifh ritual. In fact, the ceremonies had no 
Asis recommendation than the injunGions of the 


1 


king. They were AaRolse by the prelates as 


> 


ae > 


things in themfelves indifferent, in which obed 

ence is due to the ane power; without recol- 
lecting, that whatever is indifferent. in religion 
fhould belong to the v tary’s difcretion or choice. 
But the ceremonies had acquired fuch importance 


Yr 


in the king’s eflimation, that their introduétion 


became the exclufive object of his r reign. His 
lenity to papilts difcovers a dif volition not natu- 
rally intollerant, but the prea jans had offended 
beyond forgivenefs. Refentment, aOR inva 
ype uutigus mind for ite pat 3 svi Mad. 6X- 


cited a fecret apie a vindictive defire, to obliterate 

every trace of their national OY iat 
was “adaaliae watts with vehemence, and en- 
countered with an averfion proportionally obfti- 
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nate. I'he people were admonifhed by proclama- 
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tion, to obferve the feltivals; the clergy were ex- 
horted to practife the new rites preferibed for the 
church. But in Edinburgh, the citizens perfifted 
at Chriftmas in their daily cee patios and the 

churches devoted to the prelates, were deferted at 
Eafter, unlefs by the judges and lawyers,’a fervile 
train, compelled to receive the communion with a 
reluctant BAe In country churches, the people 
arofe from the table and 


id departed when required to 
kneel, but wherever the orthodox form of fitting 
was preferved, they reforted in crowds to enjoy 
the Soe ubeeis and familiar communion of Chrift%”. 
A nation whofe prayers to the Deity are uttered on 
foot, in an erect pofture, was not difpofed to obey 
the requifition of the fovereign, and to bend the 
knee to the facramental fymbols. 

In confe equ 1ence of the acceflion, the royal family 
was fo much eftranged from Scotland, that our 
attention is firft arrefted by the queen’s death. Her 
charaéter is juftly defcribed as amorous, bold, in- 
triguing, ummeried in politics, and impreffed with 
little reverence for her hufband’s {pirit or talents for 
government °*. Henry prince of Wales, an ac- 
complithed: youth, endeared to the Englith by his 
martial {pirit, had expired prematurely at the age 
of eighteen; but the grief occafioned by his death 
was effaced i: the {plendid, and popular nuptials of 
the princefs Elizabeth vith the elector palatine. | 
The eleCtor elated by his alliance with England, 
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accepted the crown of Bohemia from the revolted 
inhabitants ; but the fatal battle of Prague defpoiled 
him both of his new kingdom and his hereditary do- 
minions. Negociations and arguments were the 
chief fuccours prepared by James, to reinftate the 
diftrefled family of an only daughter. But his 
negociations were fo ineffectual that his embaffies 
became the derifion of Europe ; fo expenfive, that 
it was neceffary to raife contributions as if engaged 
in actual preparations for war. Voluntary contri- 
butions were folicited from ‘a convention of the 
nobility, from the city of Edinburgh, and the col- 
lege of jultice; but benevolences were unknown 
in Scotland, and the precedent for their introduction 
was refpectfully evaded. A parliament was gene- 
rally recommended: difgufted, however, at the 
turbulence of the preceding, James was averfe to 
a new parliament, till the contributions which he 
demanded were again refufed *. 

The parliament was held at Edinburgh, by the 
marquis of Hamilton. Hitherto in the eleCtion of 
lords of articles, the temporal had nominated eight 
of the fpiritual, the {piritual eight of the temporal 
peers, and the commons equal proportions of their 
own order for the fhires and boroughs. An im- 
portant innovation was now introduced. Fight 
noblemen were chofen by the prelates ; eight pre- 
lates were again appointed by thefe nobles; the 
fixteen felected an equal number of burgeffes and 
lefler barons from the third eftate ; and the nomi- 
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nation of the whole devolving thus on the bifhops, 
was virtually transferred to the king himfelf. A 
fupply of four hundred thoufand pounds Scotch 
was granted ; but fuch was the poverty of the coun- 
try, that a fum equivalent to little more than thirty 
three thoufand pounds fterling, required three 
years to be levied by a general land-tax. The twen- 
tiecth penny, ot a tax of five per cent, was impofed 
on intereft, an extraordinary and injudicious mode 
of taxation, detrimental to credit *”*. 

A. confirmation of the five articles of Perth was 
an objet not to be negleéted by James. ‘The 
clergy from the adjacent prefbyteries flrove to de- 
precate, or avert the blow; but their fupplications 
to parliament were intercepted, and the authors im- 
prifoned ; their private applications to the eftates 
were detected, and their order was arbitrarily ex- 
pelled from Edinburgh. Their applications were 
not altogether ineffectual ; the articles of Perth were 
refifted by a numerous party, and confirmed only 
on the commiffioner’s affurance, that no farther 
innovations would be propofed by James *™. 

The high commiffion had been charged with the 
hopelefs tafk of intercepting labour on holidays, 


101 Spottifw. i, 127. Calderwood, MS. vol. vie §41. The 
tax on intereft or annual rents excited much oppofition. The 
amount of the Jand-tax was not fpecified, as it founded meanly 
compared with the recent fubfidies of the Englifh parliament, 
But the lands eftimated by an old valuation at 1/. were affefled 
30s, church, and other lands in proportion, and the whole was 
under{tood to amount to 400,000 /. Scots. 
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ind extorting genurexions from a people by whom 
genuflexion was abhorred as idolatrous. Treatifes 
again{t the articles, or aflembly of Perth were pros 
hibited, but Calderwood, who had evaded hitherto 
the fentence of exile, efcaped to Holland, where his 
publications were fecurely multiplied and diffufed 
through Scotland. Severe penalties were denounced 
again{t thofe who abftained from public worthip 
on holidays, or rejected the communion when 
required to kneel***,. The clergy were harafled 
and opprefled by perfecution ; fufpended from the 
miniftry, deprived of their benefices, imprifoned 
or confined to remote diftriéts; and, during the 
fhort remainder of an unimportant reign, defola- 
tion fpread through the whole church. But the 
rigour of the high commiffion was endured with 
fortitude. Regarding its authority as ufurpation, 
and their own character as indelible and facred, 
the clergy perfifted in their funGions when dif. 
placed or degraded ; preached and inftruéted pub- 
licly, or in private aflemblies ; nor abated of their 
accuftomed invectives again{t prelacy, fecure that 
banifhment would not be inflicted, as the minifters 
already expelled from Scotland, had found a fafe 
afylum in the reformed churches of the continent, 
from which their exhortations were received with 
increafed veneration. Perfecution was at length 
extended beyond the clergy: and the conformity 
of Edinburgh was anxioufly folicited, from a well- 
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founded perfuafion, that the example of the metro- 
polis would predominate through the kingdom. 
The city was threatened with the removal of the 
government, and courts of juftice; the magiftrates 
averfe to conformity were difplaced ; and the moft 
contumacious among the citizens were felected and 
deftined for a fevere punifhment, oppreflive fines 
and a remote imprifonment, prevented only by the 
death of James’. Perfecution, however, was an 
ungracious tafk, which the council declined, and 
it was neceflary to admonifh even the prelates 
themfelves, ‘* not to fuffer the fword to ruft, 
« that the popifh religion was a difeafe of the 
«© mind, but the puritan a more dangerous dil- 
‘© eafe of the brain.’? An impolitic feverity was 
recompenfed with the bitter, and cuftomary fruits 
of intolerance, more obdurate averfion, a fted- 
faft attachment to the good old faith, a diftafte 
and fecret difaffeGtion to government: and its fuc- 
cefs may be eftimated by the reluctant confeffion ex- 
torted from James, that the churches were already 
deferted, and private conventicles already eftab- 
lifhed *°°. 

In the preceding narrative, I have endeavoured. 
to comprife a feries of ecclefiattical tranfactions, 
diffufed through the laft years of the reign of 
James. His death was occafioned by a tertian 
ague: butin a credulous age, and among a dif- 
contented people, the application of fome empy- 
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rical remedies excited vague and unfounded fut 
picions of poifon. He expired at the age of fixty- 
nine, in the fifty-feventh year of his reign in Scot- 
land, and the twenty-fecond after his acceflion to 
the throne of England. His fortune was fupe- 
rior to that of his progenitors, and his felicity 
greater than that of his defcendants. His perfon 
inherited no fhare of the beauty of his parents, 
nor his mind a portion of the exalted fpirit which 
diftinguifhed his anceftors. _ He was permanent 
in his friendfhip, but capricioufly attraéted by ad- 
drefs or elegance to the moft worthlefs objects ; 
naturally lenient, yet vindictive, intolerant, and, 
from an extreme facility, betrayed by his minions 
into a frequent compliance with their moft crimi- 
nal purfuits ; unreferved and familiar, yet capable 
of profound diffimulation and cunning; from a 
predominant vanity, acceflible and prone to the 
sroffeft adulation ; pedantic without the merit of 
ufeful literature; prodigal without the praife 
of true generofity. His reign was beneficial to 
England becaufe it was tranquil; but unprofitable 
to Scotland, as it was {pent in a contemptible 
{truggle with the clergy, and in a vain attempt to 
furmount the religious perfuafions of his fubjedts. 
Hiftorians partial to his family, have fought a 
vindication of his mifconduét in the dangerous in- 
dependence of a fullen enthufiafm, that required 
an intermixture of more refined fuperftition ; and 
an apology for his mifcarriage, in the uncertain 
operations of the religious fpirit, when: infufed 
into faction, fufceptible of no calculation or con- 
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trol. That thé ecclefiaftical fhould be fubordinate 
to the civil eftablifhment is effential to the prefer. 
vation of every focial inftitution ; and had his views 
extended only to the reduction of that dangerous 
independence which the church had affumed, the 
vindication would be juft. But in every innovation 
it fhonld at leaft be confidered, that there is danger 
in counteracting the tide of popular opinion ; and 
the monarch who afpires to regulate the national 
faith, forgets on what flight foundation his autho. 
rity depends, : 
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Pacification, Affembly, Parliament. — War ree - 
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HE acceffion of Charles, the only furviving 

fon of the deceafed monarch, was fucceeded 

in Scotland by twelve years of profound tranquil- 
lity. The period is diverfified with few tranf- 
actions, nor diftinguifhed by any {trong indications 
of the convulfions with which the country was 
G4 after- 
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afterwards agitated. Among a people inured to 
Jaws and predifpofed to fubmiffion, almoft every 
commotion may be deduced from the improper 
interference and innovations of government, or 
from an injudicious oppofition to thofe changes 
which are filently effected on the public mind, or 
in the progrefs of fociety imperioufly. required. 
Had the people been negle¢ted or forgotten by the 
court, their tranquillity might have been prolonged 
to a diftant period ; but if their affections had been 
timely fecured by conceffions, a barrier might 
have been formed again{t the free {pirit that began 
to predominate through the Englifh nation. 

But the mind of Charles was confirmed by edu- 
cation, in every fpeculative tenet which his father 
had adopted, The divine, indefeafible right of 
kings, was fuggelted to James by the refiftance 
and misfortunes which his mother had experi- 
enced *; and maintained prepofteroufly, when his 
own premature elevation to the throne could be 
juftified only by the popular voice. To Charles 
it appeared to poffefs the evidence of an intuitive 
axiom), and the converfe doctrine of implicit fub- 
miffion, the authority and the fan@ion of a moral 
obligation *. ‘The hierarchy was recommended to 
James by refentment and policy, as an inftitution 
hoftile to prefbytery, congenial to monarchy, and 
to a fuperftitious mind infufceptible of fervor, as 
a ceremonious ritual that relieved the languor of 


1 Bafilicon Doron. 
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youth, the hierarchy was revered by Charles 
as a divine inftitution, allied to monarchy by their 
common origin. In: his’ paternal inftructions to 
his eldeft fon, James had diffuaded a marriage 
with cone of the Romifh faith’; but forgetful 
afterwards of his own injunctions, had induttri- 
oufly folicited an alliance with Spain. No fooner 
had it mifcarried than Charles was contracted 
to Henrietta Maria of France, a princefs diftin- 
guifhed by vivacity and beauty, whom he now 
efpoufed, whofe religion was a partial caufe of 
her hufband’s misfortunes, and the fource of 
mifery to their remoteft pofterity. ‘The introduc- 
tion of a liturgy, and a general revocation of 
the tithes and benefices ufurped by the laity, had 
been projected by James, but deferred from the 
unexpected oppofition to the articles of Perth. 
But his fchemes had been carefully infufed into 
Charles ; and in the execution of thofe dangerous, 
and ufelefs projeéts, the tranquillity of Scotland 
was imprudently: facrificed. A national liturgy 
was retarded for a time by his continental wars, 
or the difputes in which he was involved. with his 
Englifh parliaments; but the revocation of impro- 
priated tithes and benefices was executed among 
the firft acts of his reign. 

The revocation was ftritly legal, and not en- 
tirely unexampled in the hiftory of Scotland. A 
few favourites of one reign might be ftript of 


3 Bafilicon Doron. 
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their inordinate acquifitions in another ; and to pre- 
vent a prodigal wafte among favourites, the royal 
domains, on which the monarch fubfifted formerly 
with fufficient fplendour, were annexed to the crown, 
as a patrimony never to be alienated, unlefs the 
annexation were previoufly diffolved by parliament. 
A. fubfequent ratification in parliament was infufh- 
cient to prevent a revocation of the grant, and 
without the intervention or aid of a ftatute, the 
patrimony of the crown might be fummarily re- 
fumed. The prefent revocation was intended to 
aggrandize the dignified clergy ; and was confined 
to the tithes and benefices reverting after the re- 
formation to the fovereign, whieh had been ex- 
haufted in gifts to the importunate’nobles. But 
the fpoils of the church had been too generally 
diffufed to be relinquifhed without relu€tance, and 
too long enjoyed to be refumed without injuftice, 
Almoft all the nobility and many of the gentry had 
been enriched by the plunder, and a convention of 
eftates rejected every propofition for the furrender 
of tithes. Their refufal fo much incenfed the 
king, that the aét of revocation was precipitately 
publifhed. It extended beyond the reformation, to 
the diftance of eighty-three years*, and compre- 
hended every grant of the two preceding reigns. 
A premature attempt could only ferve to alarm and 
exafperate the nobles; nor were the: privy council, 
or the minifters difpofed to co-operate ina meafure 


4 Parl. 1633, ch. ix. 
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hoftile to their own intereft, and concerted in all 
probability without their advice °. 

The convention threatened to produce the 
moft tragical event. ‘The earl of Nithifdale was 
employed as commiflioner, to extort an uncon- 
ditional furrender of tithes ; but the proprietors had 
prepared to difappoint his miffion, and if no argu- 
ments could perfuade him to defift, determined, ac- 
cording to the practice of their anceftors, to 
maflacre his adherents and himfelf in the midft of 
the convention. Belhaven, ablind and aged lord, 
was placed at his own requeft next the’ earl of 
Dumfries, whom he grafped with one hand as if 
to fupport his weaknefs, and in the other fecreted 
a dagger, to plunge into his heart on the firft com- 
motion. Nithifdale, intimidated at their hoftile 
appearance, or apprifed of his danger, fupprefled 
the moft violent part of his inftructions, and Te- 
turned to court”. | 

An ecclefiaftical convention proved lefs refracto- 
ry. At the reformation no provifion had been 
made for the clergy, till a third of the benefices 
retained by. the popifh incumbents was appropriated 


5 The officers of ftate were partly altered ; the privy council 
and courts of juftice were modelled anew to introduce the pre- 
lates into each department. A new court was alfo erected in 
imitation of the ftar-chamber, under the name ofa commiffion 
to try grievances. But in confequence of the oppofition of the 
nobility, this commiffion of grievances was fuffered ‘to expire. 
Row’s Hift.. MS. p. 265. Lord Hailes’ Catalogue of Lords of 
Seffion. Balfour’s Annals, MS. Additions, 1626. 

6 Burnet, Hift. vol. i. 24. edit. 1753.. Row265. Sander- 
fon’s Hitt. Introdu&, 

to 
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to their fupport. When the monaftic benéfices 
Were impropriated or erected into temporal lord- 
fhips, the thirds were frequently difcharged or com- 
muted, and the provifion, which was always {canty, 
became altogether inadequate on the revival of 
prelacy, when the thirds of benefices were affigned 
to the bifhops, and the maintenance of the clergy 
within each diocefe was entrufted to their care. 
On the expedition of James to Scotland, a com- 
mittee of parliament was firft appointed, to allot 
a ftipendiary provifion to each minifter from the 
tithes of his parith ; moderate, yet not inadequate 
to the times’; but from the interefted policy of 
the commiffioners, the poverty of the clergy was 
neither relieved nor their dependence alleviated. 
They had long eyed, and were ftill urgent to’ re- 
cover the patrimony of the church. In a conven- 
tion fummoned or felected by the prelates, it was 
not difficult to procure an application. to the king 
for a legal and eftablithed provifion to the clergy. 
Such were their fanguine expeCtations, that they 
anticipated the recovery of tithes through the king’s 
affiftance ; and had already begun to inveigh from 
the pulpit at the unjuft detention of their facred 
inheritance. They were charged with a more in- 
vidious tafk, to eftimate and prepare a correét 
ftatement of the tithes impropriated in their re- 
{pective parifhes ; and we may prefume that they 
had no temptation to undervalue the. objects of 


7 Not exceeding a thoufand, nor lefs than five hundred’ Scot- 
tifh marks. Parl. 1617. 
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their devout regard *. As it was the intereft of the BOOK 
nobles to under-rate the tithes, it would appear comm 
that the competition of thofe privileged orders had #927" 
roufed a different defcription of men, whofe intereft 

and title had not yet been confulted. 

Had the intereft of the community been under- And land- 
{ftood at the reformation, when, inftead of a bene- seme 
ficed priefthood, a clergy ftrictly {tipendiary was 
fubftituted, the tithe of induftry fhould have been 
abolifhed as a fuperftitious, and oppreflive tribute. 

Had the claims of fubftantial juftice been confulted, 
each proprietor fhould have recovered the tithes of 
his own eftate. But as tithes were a peculiar eftate 
in law, diftin& from the lands out of which they 
were produced and exacted, they were ulurped by 
the crown, on the maxim that whatever is unoccu- 
pied reverts to the fovereign ; aud every confidera- 
tion of expediency and juftice, was fuperfeded by 
the combination of a legal fiction with a feudal 
ufage.. When diftributed among the nobility, they 
were levied with unaccuftomed rigour, often with 
circum{tances of wanton oppreflion. The griev- 
ance was alleviated, not entirely remedied, by the 
interpofition of parliament. But the landholders ftill 
felt the rapacity, or remembered the oppreffive in- 
folence of the titulars, and were difpofed to co-ope- 
rate in every meafure for the recovery or the tranf- 
ference of their tithes tothe crown. As far as can 
be collected from the vague Declaration of Charles, 
who had already intimated a defire for their relief, 


* Row, p. 226. Crawford’s Hilt. MS. vol. i. fec. 9. p. 2. 
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they concurred with the clergy in a general appli- 
cation for a refumption, and more equitable diftri- 
bution of tithes®. The views of thofe bodies 
were inconfiftent, and their interefts would have 
ultimately proved irreconcileable. But the general 
revocation was a preliminary meafure in which their 
interefts coincided, and their united influence, in 
oppofition to the nobles, contributed a large ac- 
ceflion of ftrength to the crown. 

The afcendancy thus acquired was dexteroufly 
improved. A commiffion was iffued to receive, 
under certain implied conditions, the furrender 
of impropriated benefices and tithes. At the fame 
time, profecutions were fucceflively commenced. 
againft thofe who refufed to accept the offers, and 
fubmit to the award of their fovereign as umpire. 
The nobles, feparately profecuted, had no means 
of defence. ‘The weakeft, or the leaft refractory 
were firft felected ; and the reft, unprepared to re. 
fift, and inftru€ed in the confequences of a legal. 
judement, acceded reluctantly to the arbitration of 
the king**°. But it was difficult to reconcile the 
intereft of the landholders, and the expe@ations of 
the clergy, with the conditions implied in the fur- 
render of tithes and benefices ; or to fatisfy thofe 
claims, and fecure a valuable reverfion to the 
crown. Church-lands the property of the lords 
ef erection, were {till retained, and the feudal fupe- 
riority alone refigned; the tenures of the vaffals 

9 King’s Large Declaration concerning the late tumults m 
Scotland: written by Dr. Balcanqual. 'Lreatife of Tithes, MS. 
Adv. Libr. 

© Large Declaration, p. 7. Heylin’s Life of Laud, 238. 

who 
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who had formerly held from the church, were 
thus transferred to the fovereign, but their rents 
or feu-duties continued due to the lords of ere€tion 
till redeemed by the crown. With refpect to tithes, 
the landholders acquired a right to fue for a valua- 
tion or modus, and unlefs when appropriated to 
church men, to purchafe the tithes of their own 
eftates.. A revenue of fix per cent. out of all tithes, 
and a right to the redemption of feu-duties, at ten 
years purchafe, were the only advantages referved 
to the crown. On thefe conditions the commiffion 
proceeded to receive furrenders, to adjudge the 
valuation and fale of tithes, or to augment the pro- 
yifions allotted to the clergy’. 

The arbitration pronounced by Charles, in a 
quettion fo unwifely agitated, was certainly not pro- 
du€tive of general fatisfaction. Among a large 
clafs of the nobility, it excited permanent difcontent, 
Ina country where litigation was always tedious, 
at a period when juftice was peculiarly venal, the 
landholders were feldom able to cope with the im- 
propriators ; and from the general fearcity of mo- 
ney, nine years valuation, a confideration almoft 
equivalent then to the price of lands, could feldom 
be afforded for the purchafe of tithes'*. The 
benefits of the arbitration were defeated by the 


11 Treatife of Tithes, MS. Acts Parl. 1633. 

12 ‘Ten per cent. was then the legal rate of intereft, a proof 
that the common price of lands was ten or twelve years purchafe, 
Charles afferts, that according to the rate of purchafing in Scot- 
land, the tithes were paid to the uttermoft farthing, Large 
Declaration, p. 9. 
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poverty of the crown, unable to redeem the feu- 
duties of church-lands ; or diffufed fo flowly, that 
a proportion of the tithes remains yet unpurchafed. 
The dependence of the vaflals was neither relieved, 
nor the fituation of landholders much amended ; 
but if the redemption of feu-duties had been con- 
ferred on the vaflals, inftead of being aflumed by 
the crown, their induftry would have been ftimu- 
lated and their fervitude foon effaced. If the tithes 
had been gratuitoufly reftored to the landholders, 
their attachment would have been fecured by a 
benefit exceeding their moft fanguine éxpeCtations ; 
and the nobles, counterbalanced by a numerous, 
and powerful body, mutt have acquiefced in the fud- 
den lofs of arecent, invidious revenue out of their 
neighbours’ eftates. Such bold and ufeful fchemes 
of policy were neither fuitable to Charles, nor per- 
haps to the times. ‘The refentment of the nobility 
was perpetuated by an injury rather fufpended over 
them, than adtually inflitted. Irritated at the lofs 
of the fuperiority, and jurifdi€tion of church-lands, 
they forefaw that their power would be reduced ftill 
farther whenever their tithes were purchafed by 
the landholders, or their feudal emoluments 
redeemed by the crown. Their difquiet was 
prolonged by a precedent for a more indifcriminate 
revocation ; and every purchafe of tithes miniftered 
frefh offence. Their difcontent expanded on every 
national grievance. In the motives from which 
the revocation originated, in the object to which 
it was {till direéted, they difcovered a fource of 
popular difatecticn and clamour. The defign of 

augmenting 
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augmenting the epifcopal benefices, though hither- 
to fruftrated, might be effected by transferring to 
the dignifed clergy the fuperiority of church-lands 
when the feu-duties were redeemed*?: and at a 
future period Charles difcovered that the nobility 
fo fubmiffive during his father’s reign, were leagued 
with the prefbyterians in oppofition to the crown. 
During thefe domeftic tranfaGtions, the enter- 
prifing, or, vagrant difpofition of the natives, 
obtained a new direction among foreigners, and a 
field for the acquifition of military renown. A re- 
giment which Mackay, Lord Reay, had levied in the 
north for the king of Denmark, had received an 
honourable difcharge at the conclufion of the war, 
after two unfuccefsful campaigns againft the im- 
perialifts. Inftead of being difbanded, the regiment 
enlifted under the banners of Guttavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, whofe bounty had already attracted 
feveral Scottifh officers, and the refort: of their 
countrymen completed other regiments, incorpo. 
rated afterwards into a national brigade‘*,. When 
the Swedifh monarch invaded Germany, Charles, 


*4-Burnet, vol. i. 23. For that purpofe the Abbey of 
Aberbrothiek was purchafed from the Hamilton, the lordthip 
of Glafgow from the Lennox family. 

"? Monro’s expedition under Gufiavus. ‘This brigade con. 
fifted of four regiments, upwards of 2000 men. The Britifh in 
Gutltavus’ fervice before Hamilton’s reinforcements were raifed, 
are computed by Harte at 10,000 men, of which, to judge from 
the officers, the majority were Scots. Monro enumerates of 
Scots thirty-five colonels and fifty lieutenant-colonels: of the 
Englifh, only three colonels in Guitavus? fervice, 
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defirous to procure the reftitution.of the palatimate, 
engaged to fupport him with fix thoufand ‘men: 
but in order to preferve an apparent neutrality, the 
marquis of Hamilton, a young man, was direéted to 
conclude the treaty as an independent prince, and to 
furnith the troops in his own name. | The expedi- 
tion was retarded by a charge of treafon which Lord 
Ychiltree, an hereditary enemy “‘, preferred againit 
him; that Ramfay whom he had employed to ne- 
gociate with Guftavus, had imparted a defign to 
Lord Reay, when the army returned to eftablifh 
the marquis of Hamilton on the throne of Scotland. 
As the evidence had no tendency to ¢cfiminate 
Hamilton, his accufer was condemned to perpetual 
imprifonment; and a judicial combat, prepotter- 
oufly awarded to Reay and Ramiay, was not pro- 
hibited till-the lifts were prepared, and the com- 
batants ready to engage in arms"®, After a 
fhort delay the expedition was refumed, and 
the troops tranfported to the banks of the 
Oder. ‘Their numbers were magnified to twenty 
thoufand ; an opportune report, that occafion- 
eda large detachment from the imperial army, 
and contributed to the victory obtained by 


*$ Burnet’s Mem. p. 5. Lord Ochiltree’s; father, Captain 
James Stuart, had ufurped the titles and eltates of the Hamil- 
ton family, in the minority of James. 


%6 Lord Ochiltree, as he failed to fubftantiate the charge, 
was convicted of leafing-making, and imprioned for twenty 
yearsy till releafed by Cromwell. 
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the Swede’ at Leipfic.. The. original brigade of B ep om 


Scots contributed more effectually to that decifive 
victory’, by which the whole. German empire 
from the Baltic to the ‘Rhine, from the mouth of 
the Oder to the fource of the Danube, was 
opened to the career of the vi€orious Swede. 
Hamilton’s forces co-operated afterwards with 
thofe of Guftavus, and among other. atchieve- 
ments, recovered Magdeburgh, formerly facked by 
uly when thirty thoufand of its inhabitants 
were maflacred; but ina country wafted by the 
{word and afflicted with peftilence, his troops were 
gradually reduced by difeafes, and incorporated 
at length into the Swedith army. The reftora- 
tion of the elector palatine was now folicited ; but 
declined by Guftavus, except on conditions which 
would have reduced the elector to a vaflal, and the 
palatinate to an hereditary province of Sweden; 
His refufal has been vatioufly afcribed to ‘the am: 
bitious defign of fubjeGting the Germans, for the 
prefervation of whofe religion and liberties he at 
firft interpofed, orto the honourable ‘motive of 
obtaining from Charles more adequate fuccours 
and avowed fupport’*. But the marquis «of 
Hamilton was impatient of control, or unegual to 
the exact difcharge of a fubordinate ftation; and 
the Swedifh king was unwilling to entruft a young 


"7 Plateon firing was. firft employed in this battle by the 
Scottifh regiments, to the amazement of the Imperialifts. 
Harte’s Hiit. of Guftavus I, 407. 

*§ Burnet’s Mem. Harte. 
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nobleman, no way diftinguifhed im arms, with a 
fupreme command. Hamilton was therefore re- 
called: in difguft, a few weeks before the battle 
of Lutzen, in which Guftavus perifhed, and. his 
troops obtained an immortal victory. The Scots 
adhered to his ftandard, and participated after his 
death in’ the® fortune of his generals... ‘Their 
regiments were occafionally recruited with frefh 
adventurers; and their country, after its rupture 
with Charles, was fupplied with veteran officers, 
not lefs verfed in the military art, than attached 
by a long warfare to religious. liberty and the 
proteftant faith. 

Such was the- fituation of the Scots, dif- 
contented at home, enterprifing abroad, when 
Charles. who was not as yet inaugurated, pre- 
pared to revifit his native kingdom. His progrefs 
through England was magnificent : his reception in 
Scotland was affectionate and fincere. ‘The nobi- 
lity vied with the Englifh in the mot profufe hof- 
pitality, and in the ruinous confequence of . their 
prefent wafte, hiftorians have difcovered: a 
partial caufe of their future difguiet *. . The 
coronation was performed, by , the archbifhop 
of St. Andrews, but a fplendid and religious 
ceremony was rendered lefs impreflive by the in- 
troduction of an altar, and,of unaccuftomed rites, 
which the people viewed with abhorrence, and 
-were unable to difcriminate from the Romifh mals, 
Thefe innovations were afcribed to Laud,.a prieft: 


89 Clarendon, 1°79. 
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without private vices or public virtues, whofe 
afcendancy over Charles began to be perceptible, 
and his interference in ecclefiaftical tranfactions 
offenfive to the nation. It was obferved at the 
coronation, that he difplaced the archbifhop of 
Glafgow with the moft indecent: violence from the 
king’s fide, becaufe that moderate prelate fcrupled 
to officiate in the embroidered habits prefcribed 
for his order *°. 

The coronation ws fucceeded by a parliament 
which fat, as ufual, only on two days. The firft 
was appropriated to the eleGtion of the lords of 
articles; the laft was referved for confirming the 
articles prepared by that committee, whofe deli- 
berations occupied the intermediate period. A 
new {tratagem was employed to fecure their eleétion. 
The prelates named by the chancellor, felected 
the nobles, who concurred with them in the 
choice of burgefles and leffer barons from the 
remaining eftate*. Their fupplies were Mberal, 
and unprecedented. A land-tax of four hun- 
dred thoufand pounds Scotch, and ‘the fixteenth 
penny of legal intereft, were granted for fix 
years: the rate of intereft was reduced from 
ten to eight per cent. and the two per cent. 
abftracted from the creditor were conferred on 
government for three years. The power of 


*° Crawford, fect. 9. p.12. Row, 278. Ruthw. ii. 182. 
Spalding’s Hitt. of Scottifh Troubles, i. 23. 
** Id. (Cowper’s Apologetical Nar. MS. 
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prefcribing robes for judges, and apparel for 
churchmen, had been conceded as a perfonal 
privilege to James. This important privilege was 
artfully combined with a renewal of the mdefinite 
prerogative conferred on tnat monarch, and the 
confirmation of every itatute refpecting religion as 
then eftablithed. The importance, or the danger 
of thofe articles for which Charles was folicitous, 
is not at firft perceptible; nor was the parliament 
averfe to the moft extenfive prerogative; but the 
introduGtion of the cope, an embroidered, and of 
the white’ furplice, an idolatrous veltment, was 
juftly apprehended from a power to regulate eccle- 
fiaftical habits. The prerogative with which it was 
artfully blended,. was infuflicient either to reprefs 
oppofition, or to conceal, that from a confirmation 
of religion “as profeffed at prefent,’’ every recent 
innovation would acquire an indirect fanction. 
Lord Melville an aged nobleman exclaimed 
aloud, *“* I have fworn with your father and the 
‘¢ whole kingdom to the confeflion of faith, in 
«which the innovations intended by thefe 
‘articles. were folemnly abjured.” Charles 
paufed for a moment, difconcerted at this 
unexpected addrefs; but when others proceeded to 
deliberate, he commanded them not to debate but to 
vote; refufed to feparate the prerogative of which 
they were willing to approve, from the regulation 
of clerical habits to which alone they. objected ; 
and producing a lift of the members, declared im- 


perioully, “ Your names are here, 1 fhall know 
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<¢ who will do me fervice to-day **.”? A conduct BooK 
not lefs mean than oppreilive, reflects additional Wu, 
credit, on. a,fact aflerted by . different’ hifto-.° 7633- 
rians, which Charles has rather evaded than dif- 

owned **. Though rejected by fifteen peers and 
forty-five commoners, the articles were falfely 
reported by the lord regifter as afirmed by 
parliament. But when the earl of Rothes afferted 

that the votes were erroneoufly collected or re- 

ported, the king interpoled, and to prevent a 
{erutiny, required him at his peril to arraign the 

lord regifter of falfifying the record; a charge 

of treafon which involved the unfuccefsful accufer 

in a capital crime. Rothes, intimidated at the 

recent fate of Lord Ochiltree, defifted from the 

charge, and the articles rejected by a majority, 

were’ ratified by the f{ceptre, and the parliament 
diflolved **. ) 

That fincere affection with which the king had_ Public dif- 
been welcomed, was now converted into mutual ©” 
muftruft. he people were alarmed for the inde- 
pendence of parliament, which would be reduced 
to an idle pageant of ftate, if its voice were thus 
overawed by the king, or fupprefied by his mi- 
nifters. ‘The nobility whofe diffent he had pub- 
licly noted, were alarmed at a vindictive profcrip- 
tion from favour; and the king, whom the prelates 
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Ba k had already prepoffeffed againft them, confidered 
... thofe peers as his perfonal enemies, the authors or 
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abettors of a {chifm in the church, and fedition 
in the ftate. They were received at court with 
reproaches or fullen difpleafure, excluded from a 
lavifh difpenfation of honours, and expofed by 
{tudied difcountenance to the public contempt. 
But the public fentiment was already fo materially 
altered, that when the king expreffed his furprife 
at the fudden reverfe which he experienced in the 
popular favour, a prelate unconfcious of the 
{trange prediction, replied that the Scots were 
ready to-morrow, to crucify him whom yefterday 
they had faluted with hofannas **. 

An epifcopal fee was erected at Edinburgh, after 
his departure, with a diocefe extending over an- 
cient Lothian, from the Forth to Berwick®. The 
diffenfions of the church had been hitherto con- 
fined to its difcipline and rites; but, as if thefe 
were infufficient, the nation was agitated with a 
new controverfy, in which the eftablifhed doctrines 
of its faith were involved. Whether we fuppofe 
that the fall of man was pre-ordained by the de. 
crees, or permitted though forefeen by the 
providence of the Deity, our reafon endea- 
vours in vain to reconcile the origin of evil 
with the prefcience, or its exiftence with the 
perfection, of an omnipotent being. According 


23 Crawford, MS. fe@. 9. p. 24. Clarend. 1. 80. Rufhw. 
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to the doctrine of Calvin, propagated through 500% 


moft of the reformed churches, the chofen few, 
before the b2ginning of time, were predeftinated for 
falvation, and the reft for hopelefs and eterna 
perdition: but the recent doctrines of Arminius 
were of a milder nature; that a {tate of reproba- 
tion or of blifs was pre-ordained for thofe whofe 
voluntary lapfe, or adherence to grace, was forefeen, 
yet not predetermined by an abfolute decree. .The 
doctrine conducted his difciples to another, that 
eternal punifhment is confonant neither to the 
frailty of the human, nor to the beneficent per- 
fection of the divine nature. Their opinions at 
firft weré rejected by James, from the fame into- 
lerant principle on which religious fects are not 
lefs averfe to the falvation of others, than folicit- 
ous for their own. When condemned, however, by 
the fynod of Dort, their opinions were diffufed by 
perfecution, imbibed infenfibly by the Englifh 
monarch, and tranfplanted gradually from. the 
court into the church. In Laud they obtained a 
zealous advocate; and on his promotion to the fee 
of Canterbury, a powerful protector. His autho- 
rity was fupreme in the Englifh, his influence was 
not lefs powerful in the Scottifh church, where 
the youn» prelates to whom his favour was pre- 
ferment, caught and were ambitious to diffemi- 
nate his principles, Their fermons teemed with 
Arminian tenets: but as the fynod of Dort was 
refpected in Scotland, its authority reflected dif. 
credit on the whole fyftem of Arminian theology. 
Minifters, patient under every alteration of external 

difcipline, 
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difcipline, could no longer remain indifferent, to a 
change of doctrines interwoven with their faith. 
Their pulpits refounded with a new controverly ; 
and Arminianifm, the fuppofed harbinger of the 
popifh religion, fwelled the outcry againft inno- 
vation ~ 

Religious grievances are often ideal; but the 
trial of lord Balmerino was an act of oppreflive 
iniquity, conducted under all the forms of un- 
fubftantial juftice. In confequence of his father’s 
diferace and death, he had lived in retirement, 
remote from court, and unknown to Charles till his 
arrival in Scotland. But his deportment in the late 
parliament was offenfive; his name was marked 
in the lift of the diffenting nobility, from whom 
the rays of royal favour were now withdrawn. 
A temperate and fubmiffive petition had been pre- 
pared, to exculpate themfelves from an oppofition 
to pi rerogative, and to. deprecate the operation of 
thofe articles with which it was conjoined; but 
when intimated to Charles, as a mnecefiary. pre- 
caution before it was fubfcribed or prefented, his 
gilpleaiars. was fignified in fuch fevere terms, that 
it was inftantly fupprefled. A.copy retained by 
imparted to a confidential notary, 
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was aoa: tra anicribed and communicated to 
Hay of Baueonid his private enemy, who betrayed 
the fecret t to the arel hbithop of St. Andrews. Tiler 
pretext. of allegiance, the latter. re- 
paired, to court, and revealed it to. the king; 
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aflured him that the petition circulated through 
Scotland to receive fubfcriptions ; protefted that 
nothing but the oppofition of the nobility. had 
rendered the clergy averfe to the furplice; and in- 
finuated that their refractory fpirit would foon fub- 
fide, if their patrons. were felected for a fevere 
example. A commiffion was iflued to examine the 
fuppofed offence. Balmerino was imprifoned on 
a warrant obtained by Spottifwood; but the real 
author, Haig an advocate, efcaped to the con- 
tinent *”. 

It would be difficult to conjecture, what was cri- 
minal in.a petition neither prefented to Charles, nor 
divulged except to a confidentialfriend. here 
were laws in Scotland againit the utterance 
of Jeafings, or falie reports tending to excite 
edition, or to fow diffenfions between the 
king and the people; and according to the 
LATA aeaa Gon ahiaate: offences, wihiotocies liften- 
ed with an air of approbation, and neither re- 
yealed the report nor fecured its author, was ob- 
noxious to the fame capital ia ent, as if equally 
involved in the fame crime. As the author and 
abettor of a feditious petition, Balmerino was ac- 
cordingly arraigned for leafing-making ; as the au- 
thor, becaufe the copy found in his cultody was 
flightly interlined with his own hand ; as the abet- 
tor, becaufe he concealed the petition ae fuffered 
the author to elcape undifcovered. A petition 
couched in the moft inoffenfive terms, was con- 
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verted in the indi&tment into a dangerous libel, 
“that depraved the laws, and mifconftrued the pro- 
** ceedings of the king in the late parliament, fo 
** feditious that its thougts infected the very air, 
‘a cockatrice which a good fubject fhould have 
“‘ crufhed in the egg **.”? Balmerino who forbore® 
to crufh this unhatched fedition, was opprefled by 
the intrigues of the prelates, and the criminal 
connivance of the judges and officers of ftate. 
‘The court of feflion appointed three affeflors to the 
juttice general ; Learmonth one of their number, 

ay lord regilter, and Spottifwood their prefident, 
the HyTI Ops fon, whofe influence had incited, 
and {till continued to foment the profecution. It was 
reprefented im vain that the interlineations, as they 
foftened the terms of the petition, could never contti- 
tute that libel which they ferved to abate; that it 
was neither promulgated, nor difclofed except to 
a confidential lawyer for his private opinion ; that 
there was no precedent for the trial of thofe who 
had neglected to reveal a feditious performance, 
or to fecure its author, and a fevere law never 
executed muft have pafied into oblivion ; that it 
might be illegal perhaps to conceal the petition 
wher aii dagee feditious ; but as its purport was 
apparently refpectful, and intended to conciliate the 
kine’s ig that no prudence could difcover 
a different, and a latent conftru€tion undetermined 
by the court. he queftion was already prejudi- 
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cated :_ the affeffors fuftained and referred the 
indiétment to a jury, which the earl of Traquair 
had undertaken to corrupt or intimidate. 

As peremptory challenges are unknown in 
Scotland, the jurors are invariably felected by the 
judge, from the return made by the clerk of court. 
Nine of the jury, with a fingle exception, were 
ineffectually challenged: but when Traquair a 
minifter of {tate was admitted, it was no longer 
doubtful that the reft were induftrioufly feleCted as 
hoftile to Balmerino, or devoted to the crown. 
The experiment did not entirely fucceed. In the 
former century, Gordon of Bufkie had been en- 
gaged in the murder of the earl of Murray, and 
was appointed therefore as afure man. When the 
jury had withdrawn, he addrefled them unexpect- 
edly in the moft pathetic terms ; conjured them to 
reflect that the life of an innocent nobleman was at 
{take, whofe blood would lie heavy on their fouls 
while they lived ; and while the tears ftreamed down 
his aged cheeks, protefted that his hands had once 
been imbrued in blood, but notwith{tanding the 
pardon of his fovereign, that his confcience had 
procured no remiffion “ayer heaven, ‘The jury was 
moved with this impreffive addrefs: but Traquair, 
their foreman, refumed the argument, that it be- 
longed to the court to determine whether the law 
was fevere, or the petition feditious; whether the 
prifoner had concealed it was all that remained for 
them to decide. Aftera long altercation, the ; jury 
were equally divided; and in panleducnte of the 
final fuffrage of Traquatt their foreman, Baline. 
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rino was convited of having heard and ‘concealed 
a feditious petition. Sentence of death was imme- 
diately pronounced; but his execution was fuf- 
pended till determined by the king *°. 

The people, during the whole trial; were agitated 
to an extreme. Notwith# tanding the efforts. of their 
magiftrates they rl i daily in tumultuous 
crowds; prayed aloud and in the ftreets for. his 
Beers deibal dB andl the exertions of his friends, 
and fhowered imprecations ‘on the heads of his ad- 
verfaries. “Their rage proceeded to the mot delpe- 
rate defigns. Many confultations were fecretly 
held ; and it was determined to burft 6pen the pri- 
fon for his releafe; or, if the attempt mifcarried, 
to revenge his death on his, judges and the eight 
jurors by whom he was convicted. Some had un- 
dertaken to burn their houfes, others to perpetrate 
the maflacre, when Traquair, anpritee of his danger, 
repaired to court, and reprefented that. the execu- 
tion of the fentence was impolitic and unadvifable, 
however juftly the prifoner had forfeited his life. 
After a long and fevere ane a warrant 
was procured for his enlargement ; but a pardon 
was difpenfed with a flow aa ah tute hand. 
The merit of the pardon was varioufly afcribed to 
the interceflionof Laud, or the humane and merciful 
difpofition of the king, who, averie to bloodfhed 
rather than revenge, hefitated at the execution 
of an innocent nobleman againft whom he was in- 
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cenfed, but’had no feruple to acquire ‘the’ unjuft 
and abfolute difpofal of his life **. | 

Lhis iniquitous profecution’ was ruinous in its 
confequences to his intereft in Scotland. The people 
had long felt that the adminiftration of juftice 
was partial and corrupt; but the nobility now 
difcovered that there was no proteétion for 
themfelves, from the refentment of the prelates 
and thevpower of the crown. Whatever fecret 
caufe of offence exifted; a fpeech or petition, an 
expreflion of difcontent or grievance heard. inad- 
vertently, or concealed from motives of compaffion 
or honour, might furnifh a pretext for their own 
deftruction. The lenity of their fovereign was no 
protection ; and Balmerino, whofe real crime was 
his conduct in parliament, juftly confidered the 
remiffion of his fentence as no redrefs. His dan- 
ger made a deep impreflion on their minds. Under 
an infatuated or defpotical monarch, whenever 
the laws were perverted for their ruin, there was 
no refource but a confederacy again{t the crown, 
to which their thoughts were directed by the fre- 
quent exafaple of their anceftors; by the fenfe of 
their danger individually, and of their ftrength 
when united ; and above all, by the inordinate and 
daily ufurpations of the afpiring prelates. 

“The great feal had never been entrufted to an 
ecclefiaftic fince the reformation ; but on the death 
of Kinnoul the chancellor, it was conferred on 
archibifhop Spottifwood, ambitious in his old age 
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to unite the firft office of the flate with that of the 
church. The lord treafurer’s office, the next in 
dignity, was folicited by Maxwell bifhop of Rofs. 
Of fourteen prelates nine were already troduced 
into the privy council, where their numbers often 
preponderated, and their infolence often provoked 
difguft **. Their pride was immoderate and their 
prefumption exceflive: as an intermediate order of 
dignified clergy, they propofed the revival of 
mitred abbots, to be fubftituted in parliament to the 
lords of erection, and endowed with their impro- 
priated revenues and tithes. They procuredia 
warrant from Charles to eftablifh fubordinate . 
courts of commiflion ; and with fix afliftants whom 
they chofe to affociate with themfelves, to exercife 
in each diocefe, the inquifitorial_powers of the high 
cominiffion.  Elated with their fudden exaltation, 
and prefuming on the patient acquiefcence of the 
nation, they vainly imagined that there was no un- 
dertaking. beyond. their ftrength;~ yet. itis ob- 
fervable that they were neither unanimous, nor 
alike intoxicated with. their prefent fuccels. 
The old were ambitious ;,but intelligent, |pru- 
dent, and from their paft experience un- 
willing to difturb the tranguillity of the church ; 
but the younger prelates compoted a diftinét party 
attached to Laud, zealous for innovation, imperious 
over the fubordinate clergy, not lefs ambitious, 
but, with inferior abilities, more imprudent and 
precipitate than the older bifhops. Such were the 
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men, to whom the long projected compilation of 
a liturgy and canons was at length entrufted **. 
Some flight approaches had already been made 
towards a national liturgy. At an early period of 
the reformation, the lords of the congregation ap- 
pointed the common prayer book to be duly read, 
and this circumftance has excited a furious con- 
troverfy, whether the order of Geneva, or the 
liturgy of Edward VI. was then preferibed **. But 
the Englifh fervice never would have been tolerated 
after the return of Knox, who had removed from 
Frankfort on its introduction into that city ; and 
-the Genevan order had already been adopted, be- 
fore it was approved in his Book of Difcipline **. Its 
form was obferved in the facraments, and in the 
alternate order of prayers and fermon; but its 
prayers were propofed as an example for imitations 
not enjoined as a rule for worfhip *. An aflembly 
held at Aberdeen by the prelates, had ordained the 
Genevan form to be revifed, and an uniform 
liturgy and canons to be prepared for the church 3 
but, in confequence of the oppofition to the articles 
of Perth, the execution of this order was fufpended 
during the reign of James’. It was refumed on 


33 Hitt. Motuum. Clarend. i. 104. Burnet’s Hilt. 1. 32. 
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pendence,  reprefented that a peculiar, and diftinct 
liturgy was due to the dignity of a jealous nation. 
Their pride was inflexible on this fubject alone. 
Charles, or rather Laud, was obliged to acquiefce, 
without obtaining an immediate, or the promile 
of an abfolute conformity with England; but the 
latter was aflured that no herefy, the former that 
no fedition, fhould henceforth tranfpire m prayer 5 
and if there be a choice between fuperftition and 
enthufiafm, they were gratified with the Pat rence 
of a precompofed liturgy to extemporary w orfhip **. 
The canons; a more compendious production, 
were fizft compiled. ‘They were confirmed by the 
royal fupremacy, which was itfelfinverfely confirm- 
ed, wy. extended by the canons to whatever the 
kings of Ifrael, or the emperors of the primitive 
Sten fia affumed. . Vhe confecration and power 
of the prelates were fecured from challenge, by 
the penalty of excommunication, aggravated by 
confifeation and outlawry, its civil areas The 
liturgy was abfurdly fanCtioned before it was yet 
prepared: the clergy were prohibited to deviate from 
its forms, or even to conceive an extemporary pray- 
er; and the deportment of the people during the fu- 


ture fervice was minutely pre a Under the de- 


{cription of irregular conventicles, feflions and pref- 
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Were transferred to the tribunal of the bithops; 
lay-elders were difmiffed from the church, and 
the whole ftructure of prefbyterian jurifdiGion was 
at once demolifhed. A font was ordained to be 
placed in the entrance, and an altar in the chan- 
cel, of the church 5 the one, in the opinion of the 
prefbyterians, for confecrated water, the other for 
the idolatrous oblation of the hoft. Their fufpi- 
cions were confirmed by a number of minute, 
{uperftitious injunctions ; that the remains of the 
elements, as if a¢tually tranfubftantiated, fhould 
be confumed in church by the poorer commu- 
nicants; that ordination, like a real facrament, 
Should be beftowed only at the four feafons, the 
equinoxial and folftitial ; that the confeffions of the 
penitent, a fure prefage of auricular confeffion, 
Should be concealed by the clergy; and that the 
Sunday fhould no longer be appropriated to the 
fafts of the puritanical fabbath *, 

The liturgy was a tranfcript from the Englith, 
tran{pofed or diverfified with fome flight alterations. 
Unfortunately, in receding from the ‘Englifh fer. 
vice, thefe minute alterations approached propor- 
tionably to the Romifh miffal. The communion- 
table, where the alms of the congregation were 
prefented as an offertory, was decorated with a 
carpet and placed in the eaft. The prefbyter, for 
the derivative appellation of prieft was fuppreffed, 
pafled fucceffively in officiating at the eucharift, 
from the north fide to the front of this altar, with 
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his back to the congregation *®. The confecratier 
of the elements was a pr ayer dor elise of the reat 
Bae and their bles ation from the altar of am 
ual oblation. ‘Thanks were given for departed 
faints, of whom the calendar received a large ad- 
dition appropriated to Scotland ; and the Hols was 
enjoined in baptifm, the ring in marriage, but 
the baptifmal water was changed and coniecrated 
twice a month, and retaincd for future miniftration 
in the font. 

Such unmeaning alterations, adopted partly 
from the firft liturey. of Edward VI. muft be 
afcribed to a perfuafion common to Laud and the 
Scottifh prelates, that Rome, however defiled with 
a8) ne was the original, or mother-church, 
to which the pro svethanits,} by mutual conceflions, 
might aN be reconciled. But the new 
fervice, in confequence of thofe alterations, be- 
came the more fufpe&ed. Its introduction had 
been long apprehend ed, and the averfion accu- 
mulated ever fince the firft innovations. of James, 
was encreafed inftead of being mitigated by its 
deviation from the Englith apt A report was 
Joon prea that the new liturgy was a tranfla- 
tion of the mafs,-which the prelates had confpired. 
with Laud to eftablith; and it was univerlally be- 
lieved that the church was already undermined, 
and the national religion about to. be fubverted. 
The alarm was communicated to all ranks: from 
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the clergy it extended to the people, the gentry, 
and, with a few exceptions, to the whole nobility. 
Nor was the liturgy lefs offenfive from the manner 
in. which it was impofed; by the regal power 
and epifcopal authority, without the confent of a 
general afflembly, which the prelates, while they 
prefumed on the acquiefcence of the nation, 
had no hopes to obtain. ‘The advice of the privy 
council, and the approbation of the old and ex- 
perienced prelates, were alike difregarded. Spot- 
tifwood ventured for once to remonitrate, but was 
obliged to co-operate, and the privy council to 
concur in the defign. A proclamation had been 
iffued for a general conformity to the liturgy at 
Hatter ; but affairs were fo ill concerted, that the 
publication of the fervice was retarded till the day 
had elapfed. <A charge was then directed to the 
clergy, to purchafe two copies for each parifh ; 
but the anxiety of the council {till delayed to en- 
force the obfervance of the charge. Nothing 
farther was apprehended at prefent than a defe@ion 
from the church; but the fchilm was enlarged, 
and the parties daily eftranged by altercation. 
Vhe prefbyterians imputed idolatry to the moft 
innocent, fuperitition to the moft indifferent 
actions of life; and from their pulpits, in their 
daily converfation, and in papers filently difperfed 
through the nation, examined and arraigned the 
liturgy, as a compilation worfe than the Englifh 
fervice, nor lefs impure than the mafs_itfelf. 
‘Vheir adverfaries demanded an immediate altera- 
tion in the eflablifhed forms of national worfhip : 
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in baptif{m, the communion, marriage, and burial, 
in prayers, pfalms, ordination, and preaching, 
they urged an implicit conformity to the new fer- 
vice, and threatened the contumacious with the 
fevere penalties of the ecclefiaftical cenfures with 
which the canons were fanctioned; deprivation, 
outlawry, and the confifcation of their eftates. 
Whofoever complied, would incur the reproach of 
idolatry ; whofoever refufed to conform, was re- 
puted a feditious and dangerous fectary, not lefs 
hoftile to the church, than difaffe€ted to govern- 
ment. Such violent antipathies were miftaken for 
the fymptoms of a religious {chifm, and afforded 
the only prefage as yet of an approaching con- 
vulfion **. 

Spottif{wood, the primate and chancellor, defir- 
ous to obtain the tithes of the abbey of St. Andrews, 
had propofed that the clergy of his diocefe, to whom 
they were appropriated, fhould be provided with 
legal ftipends from their refpective parifhes. But 
the tithes of thefe parifhes were exhaufted or fold, 
and by the influence of the duke of Lennox, from 
whom*they were purchafed, Traquair, the trea- 
furer, irritated at the competition of the prelates 
for his office, procured a warrant to diffolve the 
commiffion of tithes. The chancellor, thus dif- 
appointed, and the archbifhop of Glafgow, from 
whom a fimilar grant was intercepted, prepared 
for court ; but to render their reception more gra- 
cious, and their complaints more acceptable, the in- 
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trodudtion of the liturgy was previoufly undertaken B 0 0K 


by the two archbifhops, originally, from moderation 
or from caution, averfe to the attempt. An order for 
“its immediate obfervance was obtained from court, 
and without the concurrence or knowledge of the 
privy council, intimated from the pulpit on the Sun- 
day preceding its introduction in Edinburgh. No 
preparation was made to enfure its reception; no 
information was given to recommend its contents. 
During the whole week the people were agitated 
by difcourfes and pamphlets: and the city was filled 
with their murmurs and difcontent **.' On Sunday 
the twenty-third of July, the dean of Edinburgh 
prepared to officiate in St. Giles’s, the bifhop of 
Argyle in the Grey Friar’s church ; and to encreafe 
the folemnity, each was attended by the judges, 
prelates, and a part of the council, and from the 
novelty of the fpectacle, by a large and indifcrimi- 
nate concourfe of people. The congregation con- 
tinued quiet till the fervice began, when an old 
woman, impelled by fudden indignation, ftarted 
up, and exclaiming aloud again{ft the fuppofed 
mafs **, threw the {tool fhe had fat on at the dean’s 
head. <A wild uproar that inftant commenced. 
The fervice was interrupted. ‘The women invaded 
the defk with execrations and outcries, and the 
dean difengaged himfelf from his furplice to efcape 


from their hands. The bifhop of Edinburgh 
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afcended the pulpit, and endeavoured in yain to allay 
the ferment. Sticks and ftones were difcharged 
at the pulpit, and, but for the timely interpofition 
of the magiftrates, the bifhop might have perifhed 
at his own altar. 

A part of the people had already retired; and 
the reft were excluded by the magiftrates; the 
doors fecured, and the fervice refumed. But the 
doors were aflaulted, and the windows broken by 
the multitude without : the fervice was overpowered 
by their furious exclamations ; “* A pope! A pope! 
«¢ Antichrift ! Stone him!” and the bifhop was 
furrounded on returning home, nor refeued with- 
out difficulty from their deftruétive rage. ‘The 
fervice, interrupted in the Grey Friar’s by groans, 
and tears, and loud lamentations, was attempted 
again in the evening; and, from the care of the 
magiftrates, performed without obftruétion. But 
the tumult had not fubfided in the ftreets. The 
bifhop was conveyed by lord Roxburgh, the privy 
feal; in his coach from church; purfued with ftones 
by the populace, and protected only by the drawn 
{words of the earl’s attendants **. 

In this firft tumult, the offspring of female zeal, 
and the prelude, or perhaps the caufe of more vio- 

ent commotions, none but the meaneft of the po- 
pulace were concerned ; and from the examination 


44 Tjarge Declaration, 23. Clarend. i. 109. May 34. 
Cuthrie’s Mem. 22. The prefbyterian hiftorians attempt to 
palliate, the royalifts to aggravate, the tumults. Baillie, how- 
ever, admits that fuch “a tumult was never heard of fince the 
“¢ yeformation.”’ 
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of thofe apprehended, there is no appearance that 
it originated from any fecret inftigation or precon- 
certed defign. It was exaggerated, however, by 
the chancellor, and extenuated by the council, 
offended at his feparate difpatches to Charles; af- 
cribed by the one to the treafurer’s abfence, and by 
the other to the imprudent precipitation of the 
prelates. The magiftrates, who were refponfible 
for the peace of the city, applied to Laud whom 
they {trove to deprecate, as if not lefs afraid of his, 
than of the king’s difpleafure. The city was in 
fome meafure fubjected to an ecclefiaftical interdict. 
The minifters who had rejected the fervice, were 
difplaced ; morning ard evening prayers were pro- 
hibited, and even public worfhip was fufpended on 
Sunday. Throughout the reft of Scotland, the 
bifhops were not lefs afliduous in urging the fervice, 
than unfuccefsful, except at St. Andrews, and in 
the cathedrals of Brechin, Dumblain, and Rofs *’. 

To aggravate the popular fury, they proceeded 
to a more unadvifed attempt. ‘The former charge, 
to purchafe or receive the liturgy, was executed by 
the chancellor againft Henderfon and other non- 
conforming clergy, and directed by the archbifhop 
of Glafgow againft every prefbytery within. his 
diocefe. In this extremity, the clergy were wanting 
neither to the church nor to themfelves. Hender- 
derfon, an early profelyte from epifcopacy, fup- 
plicated the council to fufpend the charge, as the 
new fervice was not yet authorifed by an aflembly 
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of the church, nor confirmed by parliament, 
Similar petitions, prefented by three clergymen 
from the prefbyteries of Irvine, Air, and Glafgow, 
were ‘recommended by letters from the chief nobi- 
lity, and the perfonal application of many private 
gentlemen. ‘The prelates expected that their ap- 
plications would be rejected, and an adequate 
punifhment inflicted on the authors of the late 
commotion; but their mortification was extreme 
when the council declared, that inftead of the ob- 
fervance, nothing more than the purchafe of the 
liturgy was required by the charge. But affairs 
had now aflumed a more ferious afpect. Moved 
with numerous applications received in private, 
the council reprefented to Charles, that when pre- 
pared to co-operate with the ecclefiaftical lords, 
they were aflailed by the clamours of fome, and the 
fears of others, hitherto reputed the leaft difaffected ; 
that a general and encreafing averfion to the litur- 
ey couldino longer be diflembled ; and that, with- 
out his permiflion, the caufe could neither be in- 
veftigated, nor a remedy fuggefted for the popular 
difeontent. Their difapprobation of the liturgy, 
which they durft not openly diffuade, was thus 
obf{curely intimated, and the petitions were delayed 
till an anfwer was received *°. 

Such a fair opportunity to recall the liturgy, oc- 
curred in vain. The reprefentations of the privy 
council were difregarded or fufpected, by a mo- 


4° Burnet’s Mem. Guthrie’s Mem. 25. Rufhw. ii. 394. 
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march inflexible in his purfuit of conformity. 
Their requeft was even rejected, that for his better 
information, a few of their number fhould be 
fummoned to court ; and in a fevere and unmerit- 
ed anfwer, he reprehended their lenity to the au- 
thors of the late commotions ; and while he blamed 
the intermiflion, enjoined the immediate oblerv- 
ance of the ritual. When this injudicious 
mandate was delivered by the duke of Lennox, 
the four original fupplicants were augmented to 
twenty peers, a large proportion of the gentry, 
and eighty commifhoners from towns and parithes, 
arranged for his reception, and multiplied every 
where before his eyes. ‘Their numerous petitions 
were tran{mitted by Lennox, who was requefted 
to exculpate the privy council from blame, to re- 
port the extraordinary fcene which he had juft 
witnefled, and to reprefent the difpofition of the 
nation, and the difficulties that obftructed the per- 
formance of the fervice. Asno return was expected 
till November, the fupplicants were indufrious in 
the interval to encreafe their numbers, and to 
eftablifh a regular correfpondence through the 
whole kingdom *, 

A report prevailed in October, that an anfwer 
had arrived ; and as the harveft was then finifhed, a 
conflux of all ranks reforted to Edinburgh, 
almoft from every county fouth of the Grampian 
hills **, Supplications were prefented from two 
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hundred parifhes, and a favourable anfwer might 
{till have diflipated every alarm ; a prohibition of 
the liturgy would have fatisfied every complaint. 
But in confequence of previous inftructions trant- 
mitted from court, two inconfiderate proclamations 
were iffued, enjoining the fupplicants to depart 
from Edinburgh ; transferring the feat of govern- 
ment and of juftice to Linlithgow ; and fufpending 
the confideration of ecclefiaftical affairs. ‘The 
policy of Charles, to divide or diflolve the fuppli- 
cants by delay, was too obvious to fucceed. When 
their aftonifhment and rage had fubfided, a formal 
accufation was prepared again{ft the prelates, as 
the authors of a liturgy wherein the feeds of ido- 
latry and fuperftition were fown ; of canons where- 
by the conftitution of the church was inverted; 
of diftraGtions in religion, and of difcontent and 
difcord between the people and the king. The 
accufation, among themfelves a bond of union, 
and to their enemies a fignal of hoftility, was fub; 
{cribed by the nobility, the gentry, the clergy, af- 
terwards by all ranks, and almoft by every corpo- 
ration in the kingdom. 

While the accufation was fubfcribed, the 
citizens, exafperated at the threatened removal of 
the government and courts of juttice, furrounded 
the common council, and fignified by menaces 
not to be mifunderftood or refifted, that unlefs 
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their minifters were replaced, and commuiffioners 
appointed to join the fupplicants, their magiftrates 


‘had no chance to efcape alive. ‘Their rage was 


cluded, or attracted by the appearance of Sydlferf, 
bifhop 
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bifhop of Galloway, reported to wear a concealed 
erucifix of gold at his breaft. When refcued 
frém the hands of the women, whole enquiries 
and fearch proceeded to perfonal violence, the 
aad took refuge in the priv y coune il, which was 
now befet by the The council 
applied to the magiftrates to difperfe the multitude, 
but the maagittrares were rae ck furrounded ; 
nor was the council releafed without the interpo- 
fition of the fupplicants whom it had interdicted 


enrage od multitude. 


from the town. In this laft tumult, the actors 
were no longer the loweft of the populace 


wis 
detect- 


whom none knew, and of whom few were 
but the principal citizens, their wives, filters, 
and children ; and fuch is the contagion of en- 
thufiafm, the neareit kindred of the magiftrates 
themfelves **. 


ed ; 


In November the fopplicar its again affembled ; 

and as the report of their meeting had rafchradeal 
from the pulpits, their itrength and numbers were 
much encreafed. <Asthe lites tumults were afcribe 

to their confluence, they availed themfelves of a 
fair pretext to appoint a few as reprefentatives for 
the reft, in order to profecute their accufation 
againit the prelat 
their applications the king. The council 
uninftructed by Charles, and apprehenfive of frefh 
commotions, acquielced inadvertently in the props- 
fal, and a new order was inftantly eflablifhed. A 


to 
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proportion of the nobility was firft appointed ; 
and from each county two of the gentry, from 
each prefbytery and borough, one or more of the 
clergy and burgefles were feleted as commiffioners 
for their refpective orders. Such was the ‘nftitution 
of the celebrated tables, whofe members were 
again divided into fubordinate tables, to attend 
when requifite ; and over whofe feparate delibera- 
tions, a general table of four from each of the 
others was appointed to prefide. Their union was 
confolidated oe this inflitution; order and the 
authority of their leaders were eftablifhed, and 
the promifcuous multitude difmiffed to their 
homes; while the policy of Charles was alfo 
counteracted, as eek, “combination was not now 
to be broken by delay ° 

A return from court was at length received ; 
that in confequence of the king’s : feney ee at the 
Jate outrages, an an{wer to hei Wah {upplications 
was withheld ; but from his abhorrence of popith 
fuperitition, that nothing was required or about 
to be tolerated, ‘* unleis conducive to the ad- 
«¢ yancement of the true religion as profeffed at pres 
<¢ fent*'.”? ‘The dec'aration,. however equivocal, 
was not unacceptable; as thofe innovations 


5° Baillie, 25. Hitt. Inform. 45. 

5* Large Declar. 456 Ruth. ii. 4o8. The evafion is cu- 
role: They had no concern with the riots in July, and their 
petitions were prefented before the tumults took place in OGo» 
ber. But an anfwer was delayed, becaufe there was no fion of 
repentance, nor any difavowal of riots fubfequent to. their 
petitions, and to which, unlefs in difperfing the multitude; 
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which the.king affected to difclaim, might be nook 
imputed with lefs impropriety to the prelates. ts 
But Traquair the treafurer reprefented to no pur- 1637. 
pofe, that as the fervice was virtually fuper- 
feded by this declaration, every requifition of the 
fupplicants was fulfilled. As their ftrength en- 
creafed, their demands had extended to the recal 
of the canons as unconftitutional, and the abroga- 
tion of the high commiflion as illegal; and as the 
fervice, although difcontinued to-day, might be 
refumed to-morrow, they required a formal re- 
vocation of the liturgy, equal at leaft to the autho- 
rity by which it was enjoined. ‘The officers of 
{tate requefted that each county, to prevent a.tu- 
multuous aflemblage, fhould petition feparately, 
at a different feafon ; but they refufed to difunite. 
I’very attempt to detach, or to fecure their leaders, 
was found impracticable ; and when every evafion 
was at length exhaufted, when a proteftation was 
prepared again{t the denial of juftice, their petitions, 
and their accufation againi{t the prelates, whom they 
declined as judges, were received by the privy 
council, and tranfmitted to the king. But the pec.en 
prelates had already withdrawn from council, and 
lord Loudon, who preferred the accufation againft 
them, protefted that the fupplicants, who fought 
the prefervation of their religion and liberties, de- 
manded no bloodfhed nor perfonal revenge, but 
expected that the mifchief done by the prelates 
would be remedied, and their powers reftrained. 
As yet they afpired to nothing more; but time, 

and 
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and the oppofition which they encountered, en- 
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The earl. of Traquair, at the requeft of the 
council, was fummoned, for the king’s informa- 
tion, to court; a man fufpected of connivance 
with the fupplicants, and accufed by the prelates 
of contributing to their fall; nor have hiftorians 
{crupled to afcribe the introduction of the liturgy 
to his delufive promifes, and the oppofition which 
it encountered to his fecret inftigation. From paft 
offences he was holtile to the bifhops, and difin- 
clined to the fervice from a fenfe of its impolicy ; 
but his intercourfe with the fupplicants was appa- 
rently the refult of a difinterefted folicitude for 
the public welfare *%. His fault was an error 
common almoft to all ftatefmen; he was tena- 
cious of power, and unwilling to lofe it by a refufal 
to execute thofe meafures of which he difapproved. 
His reprefentations were unfortunately counteract- 
ed by the chancellor, whofe fon, the prefident, was 
then at court. His reprefentations of the temper 
and ftrength of the fupplicants, of the difaffected 
and diftracted fituation of the country, were fuf- 


s* Ruth. it. 406. Baillie, 1.28. Hift. Inform. MS. 7r. 

53 The Hittorical Information was prepared by Lord Rothes 
and Wartrifton, at the defire of the tables. A copy in the 
Advocates’? Library, with notes by Rothes, for his private 
ufe, contains a full detail of his interview with Traquair. The 
latter complains repeatedly of the obloquy with which he was 
afperfed by the prelates; but there is‘no indication of any fe- 
cret connivance with the fupplicants, or encouragement to their 
defigns. 
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pected from his noted animofity to the prelates ; 
and his advice, that the liturgy fhould be recalled, 
difregarded. It was difficult for Charles to aban- 
don, on the eve of completion, the object of his 
father’s reign, and of his own. If he perfifted in 
his favourite {cheme of an entire conformity, the 
danger might be great and imminent; but the 
confequences were not diftinétly forefeen + if the 
liturgy, on the contrary, were revoked, and 
the canons and high commiffion abolifhed, the 
fupplicants while infecure, might remain diffi. 
tisfied, and the puritans in England would be 
encouraged by their fuccefs. Where his tight to 
dictate to the confcience appeared indifputable, it 
was difficult to miftruft the efficacy of his regal 
power. Moved, it is faid, by an hiftorical and 
domeftic example, that the confpirators again{t 
Rizzio were difperfed when denounced traitors 
by Mary, inftigated certainly by the furious coun. 
fels and the bigotry of Laud, he tranfmitted with 
injunctions or an oath of fecrecy, a proclamation 
by ‘Traquair, announcing his approbation of the 
common prayer book ; declaring that the petitions, 
as derogatory to the fupreme authority, juttly 
merited the fevereft cenfure, and prohibiting the 
fupplicants to affemble again under the penalties 
of treafon **, 


His defign that the proclamation fhould not 
tranfpire till publifhed, was already difappointed, 

‘+ Baillie, i. 30, 4. Burnet’s Mem 33. Hardw. State 
Papers, ll. Ior. 
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and 'Y.aquair’s inftrutions divulged to the tables, 
by intelligence fecretly difpatched from court. 
An alarm was communicated to the whole body of 
fupplicants: their grievances muft either be perpetu- 
ated by fubmiffion, or the means of redtefs preferved 
by their oppofition to the edict. The crifis was inevit- 
able. They were fummoned for the protection of 
their leaders, from all parts of the country to Stirling, 
whither the council and courts of Juftice. were re- 
moved ; and Traquair had no expedient to prevent 
their meeting, but to accelerate the proclamation 
in which it was prohibited. But his departure was 
difcovered at midnight : the lords Hume and Lind- 
fay were difpatched to Stirling 5; and when the pro- 
clamation was announced by heralds, a proteft 
was taken by thofe peers againft its authority, 
and, with due folemnity, publifhed and affixed 
to the market-crofs. The jurifdiction of the pre- 
lates, and of the councils at which they aflifted, 
till acquitted of their crimes, illegal rites, pro- 
clamations, canons, were equally difclaimed by 
this bold defiance ; which protefted for immediate 
recourfe to the fovereign, and profeffed that the 
fupplicants had no object but the prefervation of 
ici liberties, religion, and laws. At Linlithgow, 
at Edinburgh in the prefence of feventeen peers; 
and wherever elfe the proclamation was made, the 
proteftation was renew ed as a legal folemnity, in 
an age tenacious of legal forms, fiaffic ient to couns 
teract or fufpend its ef feds op 
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Hiftorians, who take no computation of the prow BOOK, 
grefs of enthufiafm, affure us, that the moft incon- anal 
fiderable force, a troop of horfe and a regiment of A msg 
foot, would have fufficed, at this period, to re. their lead» 
prefs thefe diforders, and to eftablith that defpotifm, “~ 
to which Charles afpired*% The military may 
participate, however, in the fpirit of the times, 
and the prefence of a military force would have 
rendered the fupplicants more circumfpe@t and 
ailiduous to conciliate its fupport. But the coun- 
cil had no force to affert its authority, which was 
fuperfeded, or rather transferred entire to the tables, 
whofe orders received a prompt and implicit obe« 
dience. No preparations had been made by Charles, 
as no oppofition was unaccountably expected 
to a change fubverfive at once of the conftitution 
and of the church. He could not be ignorant 
that the canons were unconftitutional, and the 
arbitrary introduction of the liturgy, illegal*?; but 
his imprudence had already prefented leaders to 
a difcontented people; Balmerino, whom he had 
alienated by perfecution, Rothes by infolence, 
Loudon by difappointment, and Montrofe by 
heglect *. Of thefe the moft diftinguithed at 


prefent 


56 Burnet’s Hitt. vol. i. 33. 


57 Hamilton, in a letter to Charles, intimates plainly that 
thefe were illegal, Hardw. ii. 1 14. 

5® After the parliament in 1633, Charles, in his progrefs to 
Falkland, fhunned the road where the gentlemen of Fife had 
been collected by the earl of Rothes for his reception, On the 
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prefent was the earl of Rothes ; of popular 
talents and perfuafive eloquence, fertile in ex- 
pedients, but of a difpofition prone to levity 
and addicted to pleafure. ‘The earls of Caffilis 
and Hume, the lords Cranfton, Lindfay, Yefter, 
and others, to the number of thirty peers, 
were engaged in the fame combination; and as 
their objeCt was full indeterminate, their refolution 
to profit from every occurrence rendered their con- 
federacy proportionally formidable *®. As the 
fir(t caufe of their difcontent was the revocation of 
church-lands, it appears that in the profecution of 
religious liberty, they fought their own preferva- 
ton from an arbitrary power. That their zeal 
was counterfeit, can hardly be fufpeéted; that 
they were actuated by a blind abhorrence of a fu- 
perititious ritual cannot well be believed. Religious 
and civil liberty were then united ; and when the 
former was invaded, the nobility and gentry, 
although ‘ndifferent to neither, attached them- 
felyes to the caufe whofe operation was the moit 
powerful, amd in which the people were the moft 
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fame oceafion he refufed permiffion to a magittrate, becaufe 
he was a prefbyterian, to kifs his hand. Crawford’s Hilt. MS. 
Ruthworth av 183. The title of earl had been promifed 
Loudon, but the patent was recalled on account of his vote in 
the parliament 1633. Crawtord’s Lives of Officers of State. 
On returning from his travels, Montrofe was difgufted at the 
cold and forbidding reception which he experienced at court. 
Heylin’s Life of Laud, p. 273- 
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The meafures which the tables adopted to unite 3B id, 
the people, were judicious and bold; the refult Uw 
perhaps of the peculiar exigencies to which aan 
they were reduced. ‘The late proclamation evinc- oe 
ed the infincerity of the former equivocal declara- * 
tion of Charles, and by prohibiting their petitions 
under the pains of treafon, might remind them of 
the unjuft attainder of Balmerino, and of the per- 
fecution to which they were deftined themfelves, 
when their combination was diffolved. The officers 
of {tate were not lefs afliduous to divide the fup- 
plicants, than the prelates to amufe them by delu- 
five promifes to intercede with Charles, that the 
liturgy and canons might be withdrawn from the 
church, and the high commiffion modelled anew ©. 

To difconcert thofe various intrigues, and to cement 
their own union by a folemn engagement, they pro. 
jected the memorable renewal of their national 
covenant, whofe origin may be traced to the be. 
ginning of the reformation, when the lords of the 
congregation, by their bond or covenant, firft un. 
dertook the. protection of the infant church. In 
the progrefs of the reformation it was twice renew- 
ed, but on its eftablifhment neglected. During the 
adminiftration of Arran, a negative confeffion of 
faith, that enumerated and renounced the cor- 
ruptions of the Romifh fee, was framed to obviate 
the imputations of popery, and from the example 
of their fovereign, fubicribed by his houfehold and 
his whole fubjects ; revived on the approach of the 


6° Baillie, 44. Haft. Infor, MS. 137. 
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Spanifh Armada, and confirmed by a bond for 
the prefervation of religion, the protection of his 
perfon, and their own defence. The name was 
adopted from the frequent covenants of Ifrael with 


‘God: the nature of the obligation was derived 


from the bonds of mutual defence and maintenance 
peculiar to the nation; but the ide itfelf is familiar 
in every divided ftate, wherevg aflociations are 
formed for the fupport of ag/mmon caufe. The 
covenant was rememberefZand revered by the 
people, as an obligationAo which their anceftors 
had repeatedly fworn ; inftituted during the pu- 
rity, and renewed in the troubles, or on the 
triumph of the prefbyterian faith, 

An engagement once popular and {till venerated, 
in which the whole nation might again concur, 
was announced with precaution, and adapted with 
fuitable deliberation to the times. ‘The fupplicants 
were invited, or exhorted, to repair from the coun- 
try to a folemn meeting proclaimed by the tables. 
A preparatory faft was appointed, and the preach- 
ers, in fecret concert with the tables, recommended 
an immediate recourfe to the national covenant. 
This memorable deed, of which it would be impro- 
per to forget the authors, was prepared by Alex- 
ander Henderfon, the leader of the clergy, and 
Archibald Johnifton, afterwards of Warifton, an 
advocate, in whom the fupplicants chiefly confided ; 
and revifed by Balmerino, Loudon, and Rothes. 
‘The negative confeflion of faith was preferved 


6: Knox. Robertfon’s Hut. of Scotland. 
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entire. It contained a general profeffion of the B oom 
reformed faith, and a minute abjuration of the Woy 


rites, doctrines, and the whole difcipline of the 
Romifh church ; its baftard facraments, its diabo- 
lical mafs, and the neceffity of baptifim or of the 
eucharift to falvation ; its invocation or worfhip of 
angels and faints; the dedication of churches, 
days, and altars; its confecrated water and prayers 
for the dead; the crofs, auricular confeffion, and 
blafphemous litany ; its temporal monarchy, wick- 
ed hierarchy, and impious priefthood. A variety 
of ftatutes were next enumerated, to vindicate 
the renewal of this intollerant confeflion. A bond 
of union was fubjoined, containing a declaration 
that the liturgy’ and canons, as if exprefsly pro- 
hibited, were virtually renounced in the confeffion 
of faith ; and concluding with an obligation to re- 
fift thofe imnovations, to defend each other, and 
to fupport the fovereign in the prefervation 
of religion, liberty, and law. In this bond 
the fole difficulty occurred. If the canons and 


liturgy were virtually prohibited, the articles of 


Perth and the hierarchy were equally condemned 
by the confeffion of faith ; but fome of the clergy 
were reftrained by an arbitrary cath of confor mity 
which the prelates | had exaéted; others, to whom 
the corruptions of the church were offenfive, had 
been reconciled by the lapfe of thirty years to its 
epifcopal form ; afi among the nobility themfelves, 
there were lie who had imbibed the doétrine of 
paflive obedience during the late reign. Their 
fcruples were obviated by conceffions or cafuiftical 
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diftin&tions. The ufe and praétice of former innova- 
tions, and the approbation of corruptions already 
eftablifhed, were forborne, not abjured, till examined 
and determined by a free affembly ; the defence of 
religion was qualified by the conditional fupport of 
the fovereign, and in this comprehenfive form, 
the covenant received the approbation of the 
tables °*. 

When the fupplicants had affembled in the 
Grey-Friar’s church, the covenant was renewed with 
folemn exhortation and prayer. It was fubfcribed 
and fworn, with uplifted hands, by the nobility, the 
gentry, the clergy, and burgeffes ; by thoufands of 
all denominations, of either fex, and of every age. 
Copies were immediately tran{mitted, and com: 
miffioners difpatched to the different counties in the 
weft and north ; and in a few days, thercovenant 
refounded like an alarm through Scotland. The 
people were roufed and agitated by a zeal unfelt 
fince the firft reformation. All ranks were attraéct- 
ed to fubfcribe ; and in every parifh, the covenant 
was embraced on Sunday with fhouts of the moft 


6? Baillie, i. 35. 45. Huftorical Information, MS. 140, 
Charles complained that in the obligation of mutual defence, 
there was no refervation of the royal authority. In the original 
covenant there wasnone. Inthe new covenant, the obligation 
was qualified by the defence of his perfon, in the prefervation 
of religion, liberty, and law. His father would have temporiz.| 
ed, but a diftinguifhed trait in his charaéter was a punCtilious 
and intractable pride. He could not require their fupport in 
oppofition to religion, liberty, and law, yet he could not ac- 
quiefce till the fury had abated with which the covenant was 
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enthufialtic joy, or with tears and prayers of con- 
trition for their paft defection. ‘The fierce clans 
of the north fufpended their feuds, and within two 
months, almoft all Scotland fubmitted to the cove- 
nant. Aberdeen alone was withheld from fub- 
{eribing, by the influence of the univerfity and the 
power of Huntley. Great was the joy, mex- 
preffible the comfort drffufed on the imagination, 
or the heart, by this fecond reformation, which 
was afcribed in its origin and fuccefs to the divine 
prefence, and compared in its progrefs to Elifha’s 
cloud, from the breadth of an hand overfpreading 
the firmament; and which was productive certainly 
of a change, ifnot a real reformation of manners, 
more auftere devotion, an abftemious fimplicity 
in apparel and diet, a gloomy circumfpection in 
focial life °*. 

The advantages acquired by the tables furpafled 
expectation. Their adherents were encouraged, 
and their adverfaries difheartened by the difcovery 
of their ftrength, and of the ardent enthufiafm 
with which: the covenant was received. ‘The na- 
tion was divided into two parties; the Covenanters, 
a name originally impofed by their adverfaries, and 
the non-covenanters ; but the latter was compara- 
tively a feeble party, compofed of the papitts, 
the officers of ftate, their dependents and friends, 
anda few attached to the Englifh fervice, or ap- 
prehenfive that the league was not frilly legal **. 

63 Baillie, 67. 70. Livingfton’s Life, MS. Anfwers to 
the Profeflors of Aberdeen againft the Covenant. 

64 Hiftoria Motuum. Notwithftanding the outcry againft 
Papilts, they were eftimated abfurdly not to exceed fx 
hundred. 
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A confederacy eftablifhed without authority; 
whofe demands might be daily multiplied, was va= 
rioufly canvafled ; arraigned as an ufurpation 
ef power, directed, like the catholic league, 
againit the fovereign himfelf; or juftified by the 
example of their anceftors, as an ufage never en- 
tirely intermitted; inftituted for the prefervation 
of peace and religion, abfolutely neceflary, and 
therefore legal®*. Had the covenant never been 
eltablifhed, the liturgy and canons, by the relis 
gious abhorred as oppreflive, and by the moft 
moderate as illegal, muft have either been perpetu- 
ated, or relumed at a more favourable conjuncture 
if withdrawn. ‘The abhorrence which they excited 
was certainly dilproportionate to their extreme 
futility; yet at a time when religion was dear to 
men, a combination to refift unlawful innovations 
otherwife inevitable, could with no propriety, 
elpecially by the authors cf thofe innovations, be 
acculed as illegal. Their engagement might operate 
again{ft their fovereign; but the fovereign ‘was 
himfelf engaged in illegal meafures, fubverfive of 
their religious and conftitutional rights.’ Their 
defigns might afterwards prove more extenfive, 
but their original profeflions were not therefore 
infincere. They ftill perfifted in their original 
demands, or in others not lefs reafonable or necef- 
fary ; and required the admiflion of minifters with- 
out arbitrary oaths, and the difcretionary obferv- 
ance of the articles of Perth, till a free parliament 
and affembly were held, to examine and efface the 


5 'The original covenant was not difufed in the univerfity 
of Edinburgh till 1635. Crawf. MS. 
7 corruptions 
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corruptions of the church. But every application BOO K 
to court was rejected; their petitions were con- , re : 
tumelioufly returned unopened; and the king, 163% 
however’ deftitute of a force to oppofe, neglected 

by timely conceflions to diflolve their league. 
Tenacious of his former refolutions, and therefore 

dilatory, he protracted in vain deliberations, the 

time employed by the tables to confirm their au- 

thority, and to propagate the covenant in the re- 

moteft corners of the weft and north”. 

Nine months had elapfed fince the firft fupplica- ae 
tion, three from the date of the covenant, when the conta 
marquis of Hamilton, a man oftenfibly connected ee 
with neither party, whofe father had eftablifhed the 
articles of Perth, was appointed commiffioner to 
reprefent the king. His entrance into the capital 
was obftructed at firft by a general alarm, that 
arms and ammunition had been imported from 
London, and conveyed by night to his refidence 
at Dalkeith; but when the deftination of the arms 
was. difcovered, the covenanters furrounded the 
caftle of Edinburgh with a ftrong guard, that no 
repairs nor fupplies fhould be provided for their 
deftruction. On furmounting this obftacle, he 
was honourably received, in a manner artfully 
concerted to difplay their ftrengcth. From Leith 
to Mufsleburgh, twenty thoufand, whom a folemn 
faft had attracted, were arranged for his reception 
on foot and horfeback ; and among thefe, the moft 
con{picuous on an eminence, were fix hundred 


6° Hift Infor. 157. 282. Hailes’ Mem. u. 38. Bur- 
net’s Mem, 39. 42. 
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clergymen in black cloaks; «The multitude 
were afterwards difmiffed at his requeft: but 
in the progrefs of -the! negociation it was foon 
difcovered that the obje&t of ‘his inftruétions was 
rather to obtain than to ‘grant conceflions. The 
furrender of the covenant was ‘required: as a pre- 
hminary ; and, in return, the king promifed to re- 
gulate the high commiffion by the afliftance of his 
council, :fo’that 1t fhould rio longer be found ‘op- 
preffive ; and to defift from urging the liturgy 
and canons, unlefs in a fair and legal manner, 
fatisfactory to his fubjects. Conceflions fo nuga- 
tory, after fuch long delays, were confidered, with 
fome reafon, as a mockery of their demands. They 
profeffed their fixed refolution, fooner to abandon 
their baptifm than their covenant, which they 
explained and invited the ccmmiflioner to 
fubfcribe, as not intended to derograte from the 
authority of the king. That. the covenant was 
derogatory to his prerogative, can admit of no 
difpute; but that the conceffions would prove 
fatisfactory, was never ferioufly expected by 
Charles. In thefe conceflions, his ideal dignity 
was preferred to the public tranquillity, and alone 
confulted. Inftead of acceding to the demands, 
in order to obliterate the difcontent of his fubjects, 
the exclufive obje&t of his inftru€tions to Hamilton 
was to diffolve the covenant, and by a deceitful 
negociation to amufe its adherents, till a force was 
prepared to punifh and fupprefs their defigns®. His 
67 Hift. Infor: 54. Baillie, i. 57.61. , Hilt. Infor. ‘240, §5. 
68 See Nore III. 
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conceffions were fpecified in a’ declaration trant- 
mitted by the commiffioner, and now proclaimed. 
The furrender of the covenant, under the pains of 
treafon, was omitted by the commifhoner ; but the 
proclamation, which was {till offenfive, was en- 
countered by another proteft from the tables, that 
their grievances were not yet alleviated ; .but on 
the contrary, that their proceedings were sunjuftly 
ftigmatized as feditous. An independent affembly, 
arid a free parliament, was the univerfal outcry 3 
and in order to procure additional in{trucuons or a 
farther delay, the commiflioner repaired in perfon 
to court, under reciprocal conditions that no altera- 
tion fhould take place till his return; but with an 
intimation from the tables, that an affembly, if 
refufed by the king, would be held by the autho- 
rity inherent in the church ®. 

His reprefentations of the ftrength and fury of 
the covenanters, and the flow progrefs of military 
arrangements, far from producing immediate, or 
adequate conceflions, confirmed Charles in his 
refolution ftill to temporife, until the forces tecret- 
ly meditated were filently prepared. His inftruc- 
tions were therefore more ample than the former, 
but not more fatisfattory. His commiffioner was 
permitted to fummon an affembly, under limita- 
tions inconfiftent with its freedom; that the mo- 
derators of prefbyteries, whom the tables had. re- 
moved, fhould be replaced and received as con{ti- 
tuent members; or if this were inadmiflible, that 


69 Tift. Infor. 6t.  Baillic, 64,70. 
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alone”. Thefe conditions would have rendered 
the aflembly fubfervient to the crown. But the 
refolution of the tables to indi@ a free affembly, 
was prevented by another expedition to court, 
On the return of the commiflioner, their original 
demands were unexpectedly conceded. The 
canons, the liturgy, and the high commiffion, were 
unconditionally recalled ; the articles of Perth were 
fufpended ; an affembly and a parliament were 
fucceflively appointed, where the prelates might be 
legally profecuted, and their ufurpations reftrain- 
ed’. Atan earlier period fuch explicit conditions 
might have proved fatisfactory ; but the covenanters 
now alpired to reftore the prefbyterian, and to 
overturn the epifcopal form of government, with- 
out which every conceffion was deemed infecure, 
They were inftructed by the hiftory of the former 
reign, that however circumfcribed or reduced at 
prefent, the hierarchy might again revive, and its 
noxious branches again overfpread and obfcure the 
church. ‘The delays of a whole year, and the du- 
plicity of Charles in the moft partial, had, in the 
moft ample conceflions, infpired an incurable mif- 
truft of his fincerity; which was aggravated and 
confirmed by an unfeafonable ftratagem to dif- 
folve their league. 

The negative confeffion of faith, and the bond 
fubfcribed by his- father, were united with his 


7° Hitt. Infor. 61. \ Large Declaration, 116. 12%: 
7* 1d. 137. Burnet’s Mem. p. 73. See Nore IV. 
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conceffions, and renewed oftenfibly as an attefta- 
tion of his faith. But they were enjoined with a 
more infidious defign to fupplant the covenant ; 
or, by the original oath to maintain religion as pro- 
fofed at prefent™, to fuperfede the obligation to 
refift innovations introduced fince its firft inftitu- 
tion. Although adopted’ by Charles, at the 
fuggeftion of Hamilton, the confeflion was fub- 
fcribed by neither without violence to their con- 
{cience. It was received by the council in its pri- 
mitive acceptation, as originally framed; with an 
explanation to: fupport religion as then profoffed”’. 
But the covenanters defcried the intended 
fnare, and rejetted with abhorrence the king’s 
covenant as a dereliction of the engagement to 
which they had fworn, while the acclamations 
were yet recent in the ear, before the tears 
with which it was folemnized were dried from 
the cheek. From a ftrange fatality that attended 


77 By this ambiguous expreflion employed in the firft decla- 
ration, Charles tacitly underitood the epifcopal, but left it to 
his fubje€ts to fippofe the prefbyterian religion, From Baillie 
it appears, that at prefent the only fubject of apprehenfion was 
the king’s covenant. It was viewed as a fource of divifion ; 
and the alacrity with which it was urged, reflected fufpicion 
on the whole conceffions. Baillie, 79. 81. 

73 It was fubfcribed with three different explanations; by 
the privy council in its original fenfe ; that is, exclufive of pre. 


lacy ; by the profeflors of Aberdeen, with a refervation of 


epifcopacy ; and by Hamilton, with an additional re/ervation of 
the real prefence in the eucharift. I know not with what fecret 
refervations Charles fubfcribed a confelffion fo repugnant to the 
doétrines of Arminius, and the rites introduced by Land inte 
the Englifh church. 

Charles, 
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Charles, his moft ample conceffions were ftill in-. 
termixed with fome latent deceit. 

The aflembly promifed by Charles was held at 
Glafgow, where the family influence of the com- 
miflioner was powerful, in preference to Aberdeen 
where the covenanters were weak. From the dif- 
ufe of affemblies, their original conftitution was 
almoft forgotten; and the lay-elders difplaced by 
James, appeared an innovation when they were 
firft reftored. But the tables diftrufted the mo- 
deration of the clergy, inured perhaps to the 
dominion of the crofier; nor was the yoke 
of the prelates to be broken, that the domineering 
arrogance of prefbyteries might again revive. From 
each parifh an elder was directed to attend the 
prefbytery ; and when the clergy were thus con- 
trolled, and from the removal of the candidates, 
outnumbered by the laity, the moft orthodox were 
felected as commiflioners, and the chief covenan- 
ters as elders of aflembly’™*. From a large ac- 
ceflion of the nobility and gentry, its authority 
far exceeded whatever ecclefiaftics alone could ar- 
rogate ; and to encreafe its influence, four afleflors 
were aflumed by each elder, to confult in private, 
or in public deliberations permitted occafionally 
to interpofe their advice. In a few prefbyteries 
lay-elders- were admitted with reluctance; but 


7# Large Declar. 282. The prelates confefs, for the cove. 
nanters had proved indifputably, that lay-eltlers were ori- 
ginally conftituent members of Prefbyterics. ‘That they had 
no fhare in the election of clergy for the aflembly, may be re- 
garded as a gratuitous aflertion. Id, 252. 
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their introduction furnifhed the prelates with a sine Mi 
grateful pretext, to decline the jurifdi€tion of an ey 
affembly no longer fubfervient to themfelves or to. *°3** 
the crown. An accufation had been preferred 
from different prefbyteries, charging them refpec- 
tively with herefy, fimony, falfehood, habitual 
fwearing, drunkennefs, deceit, adultery, gaming, 
and the profanation of the fabbath ; and collective. 
ly, with tranfgreffing the limitations impofed on their 
order, and ufurping the title and deportment of 
ecclefiaftical lords. Whatever were the vices 
with which they were afperfed individually, or 
to which they were collectively - obnoxious as 
church men, were accumulated on their heads 3 
-but the means employed to defeat this accu- 
fation were neither judicious, nor on the part of 
Charles unexceptionably fincere. As if his pro- 
mife were abfolved by a permiffion merely to 
affemble, his commiffioner was in{tructed to infufe 
into the clergy, with the moft artful induftry, a 
jealoufy of the overbearing influence and numbers 
of the laity, to infpire the laity with a fimilar diftrutt 
of the clergy, and to diffolve the affembly on 
affected nullities, by fomenting mutual divifions 
and difputes *. Notwithftanding his late declara- 

tion 


75 Burnet’s Mem. 74. ‘¢ As for this general affembly, 
“though I can expect no good from it, yet I hope you may 
‘‘ hinder much ofthe ill, firft by putting divifions amongft them 
<¢ concerning the legality of their elections, then by protefting 
‘¢ againit their tumultuary proceedings.” Id: 82. ‘ As for 


“the opinion of the clergy (the prelates) to prorogue this 
VOL. I. L “ aflembly, 
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turé or proteftation againft its authority, was re- 
vifed by himfelf as a pretext for its diflolution, 
and prefented by Hamilton before the election of 
a moderator or clerk ’°. But the affembly refufed 
to hear or receive it till regularly conftituted; and 
when Henderfon was chofen moderator, and John- 
fton the clerk, proceeded, during the firft week, 
to examine deliberately the commiffions of its 
members. When permitted at length to be read, 
the declinature provoked a queftion on the power 
of the affembly to fit in judgment on the bithops, 
which, by prudent management, the commiflioner 
might have delayed, and fhould have ftudied to 
avert. Inftead of infifting on the declinature, and 
protefting againft the moft indifferent proceedings, 
had he endeavoured to footh the aflembly by ac- 
quiefcence or entreaties, the fate of the prelates 
might have been lefs fevere. Had a free enquiry 
been firft indulged, the condemnation of the li- 


‘‘ affembly, I utterly diflike them, for I fhould more hurt my 
<< reputation by net keeping it, than their mad acts can pre- 
s¢ iudice my fervice. Therefore TI command you, hold your 
‘day; but- as you write, if you can break them by proving 
«*nullities in their procedure, nothing better.” Id.88. In 
another letter, he informs Hamilton that his firft inftruCtions 
warranted the diffolution of the aflembly, which they em- 
powered him to hold. “Id. 107. 

7© The obieQt was to oppofe a nullity to its future pros 
ceedings, and if thefe were violent, to'diffolve the affemblyy 
on the ‘pretext that it could not judge of its own legality. 
Id.i9g6, 100. 
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turgy and canons, the articles of Perth, and the 
errors of Arminius, might have gratified the 
importance of the clergy, and afluaged their re- 
fentment. But the queftion was induftrioufly 
folicited, as a fair pretext to interrupt the 
deliberations of the aflembly, which the com- 
miffioner diffolved when the vote was demanded, 
as a convention irregularly chofen by laymen, and 
incompetent, therefore, to the trial of prelates. 
The king had already improvidently facrificed the 
authority of government, and the tranquillity of the 
nation to a courtly ritual; and from his attach- 
ment to its authors, was now content to endanger 
his crown. 

An aflembly ready to convene without authority, 
was not difpofed to feparate without fome conclu- 
fion. Encouraged by mutual exhortations, and 
vindicated from contumacy, by fome early prece- 
dents of the independence of the ecclefiaftical, on 
the civil eftablifhment, the members refufed obe- 
dience to this abrupt diflolution. Their refo- 
lution not to difperfe, was confirmed -by the ap- 
probation of no inconfiderable part of the privy 
council, and the open acceflion of the earl of Ar- 
gyle, then the moft powerful among the nobility, 
foon diftinguifhed as a leader of their party ; 
whofe character has been varioufly defcribed as 
equally fupple and inflexible, cautious and deter- 
mined ; or as a man of a clear and vigorous un- 
derftanding, exemplary and fincere. His unex- 
pected defection from the court, was afcribed to 
his rivalfhip with Hamilton, or refentment at 
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4 chancellor; but the correfpondence of Straf- 


ford has revealed a more fecret and fatisfactory 
caufe. An invafion from Ireland was already 
concerted with the earl of Antrim; Cantire, to 
which the Macdonalds had fome claim, was 
ftipulated as his reward ; and Argyle, who ditco- 
vered when in England that his eftates were to be 
partitioned, had no refource but to embrace the 
covenant for his own prefervation’’, ‘The mem- 
bers proceeded under his aufpices, on irregularities 
already explained in our. hiftory, to annul the 
fix preceding aflemblies as corrupt, from - the 
firft convention at Linlithgow to the laft at 
Perth. The clergy were thus relaxed from the 
oaths of conformity exacted at their admifion : 
pre{byteries were reftored to their original rights ; 
the articles of Perth, and. whatever elfe thole 
affemblies had enacted, were virtually refcinded ; 
but a formal abrogation was ftill demanded, 
and the articles from which every divifion had 
arifen, were repealed as abjured in the original 
covenant. ‘The canons and forms of confecration, 
the liturgy and high commiflion, were condemned. 
Epifcopacy was abolifhed, and explained, in oppo- 
fition to the interpretation beftowed on the king’s 
covenant, as previoully abjured by the confeffion of 
faith. ‘he oppreflive policy of two reigns was now 
fubverted : the bafelefs fabric of a divine hierarchy 
was at once diffolved. But the orders of the hier. 
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archy efcaped not the ftorm ; and of the fourteen 
bifhops whom the aflembly degraded, eight were 
excommunicated as contumacious or impenitent, 
four depofed, and the remaining two, on their 
timely fubmiffion, were fufpended merely from 
their ecclefialtical functions. ‘Their crimes in 
general, were Arminianifin, fuperititious or illegal 
innovations, and the ufurpation or tyrannical 
abufe of power; but their lives were confeffedly 
irregular 7’; their poverty was generally relieved 
by fimony : their contempt of puritanifm had pro- 
duced an utter difregard of decency, and their 
profperous ambition a relaxation of morals. When 
the work of reformation was at length accomplifh- 
ed, the aflembly, on the thirtieth day after its com- 
mencement, arofe in triumph ”*. 

‘The excommunicated prelates retired to Eng- 
land, where Spotifwood, the immediate author of 
every difafter, refigned the feals for a pecuniary 
confideration, and expired next year. In profpe- 
rity his behaviour was without moderation, in ad- 
verfity without dignity; but the character of a 
leading, afpiring prelate, has either been unduly 
extolled, or unjuftly degraded. As a fcholar and 
an hiftorian he excelled his contemporaries; and 
it was his peculiar felicity, that his erudition was 
neither infected with the pedantry, nor confined 
to the polemical difputes of the age. His abilities 
recommended him firft to preferment; but his 
ambition was promoted by the fupple, infinuating 
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oppreffive to the clergy, and conjoined with an 
inordinate ambition, ultimately ruinous to his own 
order. Atan happier period, when no temptation 
was prefented to his irregular ambition, the fame 
talents might have rendered him a diftinguifhed 
ornament to the church which his difregard of 
the gloomy decorum exacted by fanatics, was fup- 
pofed to difgrace. 

From the firft fupplications fo contumelioufly 
rejected, to the laftimperious decrees of the affem- 
bly, the progrefs of difcontent has been minutely 
traced, through a train of negociations mifunder- 
{ftood, or imperfectly defcribed by hiftorians ; but 
without which it is impoflible that the motives, 
or the provocations of either party can be duly 
eftimated. Whether the laft conceflions were fin- 
cere, or fhould have been received as fatisfactory, 
has been vainly agitated ; for the early complaints 
of a people ought never to be defpifed, nor the 
firft fymptoms of difcontent exafperated. Tran- 
quillity was yet attainable, for the profeffions of* 
the covenanters were loyal and refpectful ; and the 
prefervation of an idle and infolent priefthood, 
whofe fentence might be rejudged if fevere, and 
the opinion of the nation obtained in parliament, 
could neither deferve nor juftify an internal war, 
The furrender of the covenant there was mo reafon 
to expect ; but as yet the covenant had no opera-: 
tion except in religion, and might have been 
filently obliterated by a profound indifference to 

religious 
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religious difputes. But it appears that the rupture 
with the aflembly was anxiouily folicited, and em- 
braced by Charles, that its actions might juftify 
his recourfe to arms. 

His preparations were far advanced: arms and 
a formidable train of artillery, were provided, and 
his levies were accelerated through each county of 
England. Confiderable loans were procured from 
the nobility, and the papifts were inftigated by the 
queen, and the clergy by Laud, to contribute 
largely to this epifcopal war. ‘The nobility, ac- 
cording to an ancient practice, were fummoned to 
attend their fovereign at York, on the fuppofition 
that an invafion was intended by the Scots. A ne- 
gociation was opened with the regency of the Spa- 
nifh Netherlands, for fix thoufand veteran foldiers, 
to be exchanged for Irifh recruits, and tranfported 
to Leith; but the treaty was interrupted. by dif 
afters which the Spanifh arms fucceflively incurred. 
it was the intention of Charles to invade the de- 
voted country from Ireland on the weft, and on 
the eaft and north, with his navy, and troops 
from England to co-operate with Huntley ; nor 
did he apprehend that the covenanters thus befet, 
would refift the approach of hig arms from the 
fouth ”°. 
_ But the Scots were neither to be deceived by 
negociations, nor difmayed at an armament. At 
whatever period the idea of refiftance was firft en- 
tertained, the delays and evafions practifed by the 
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maintained by force. Ever fince the arrival of 
his commiffioner, and the firft report of his military 
preparations, their merchants had been employed 
on the continent, in the purchafe and the clandef- 
tine importation of ammunition and arms. The 
covenant was received by their countrymen abroad, 
in the Swedifh fervice ; and Alexander Lefly, a dif- 
tinguifhed officer, was invited by Rothes to return 
as their future commander to Scotland. Their 
pecuniary refources, to the extent at leaft of an 
hundred thoufand crowns, were derived from 
Richlicu, who employed his almoner Chambers to 
refide asa fecret emiflary in Scotland; and was 
ftimulated to revenge by the refufal of Charles to 
connive at the partition of the Spanifh Netherlands. 
By means of the Scottith pedlars, their declarations 
were difperfed, and a correfpondence eftablithed 
with the puritans in England, who furveyed their 
progrefs with an expectation to find in Scotland, 
the afylum from which they were debarred in Ame- 
rica. ‘Their pacific declarations, that difclaimed the 
imputation of invading England, were prohibited 
in vain; but when they were denounced at. laft, as 
traitors actually engaged in rebellion, the magni- 
tude of their danger, and the neceffity of imme- 
diate and vigorous preparations, were revealed to 
their view *°, . | 
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The difficulties tobe furmounted, were truly great. 

It was neceflary not only to convince the nation 
that refiftance was juft, but to rekindle the military 
ardour of a people difufed to war, if not unaccul- 
tomed to the ufe of arms ; and from their own re- 
fources to cope at once with internal enemies, 
and their fovereign fupported by the {ftrength of 
England. Foreign aid was judicioufly rejected as 
burdenfome to themfelves, and an object of jealous 
apprehenfion to the Englifh. The original doc- 
trines of the church, the duties of magiftrates, and 
the rights of fubjects, were carefully inculcated. 
The pulpits refounded with the lawfulnefs of de- 
fenfive arms; and the curfe of Meros was pro- 
nounced on thofe who came not to the help of the 
Lord againft the. mighty". The moft moderate 
men, in their youth imprefled with the doctrines 
of paflive obedience, were reconciled by the appa- 
rent neceflity, to the right of refiftance. They 
diftinguifhed between a king whofe power was 
confined to Scotland, who muift have yielded to 
the demands of the nation, or the advice of par- 
lament, and a monarch who’e oppofition {prang 
froma foreign fupport, and againft whom, as 
his approach was the invafion of a foreign power 
refiftance was properly a national defence. ‘The 
moft experienced officers, trained to arms by 
Guftavus, and employed by Banier, were re- 
called by Lefly to the defence of their coun- 
try. Additional fupplies of ammunition, arms, and 
artillery were provided. A committee for military 
alfairs was eftablifhed at Edinburgh. Subordinate 
committees, 
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committees, and commanders who had ferved 
abroad were diftributed through each county, and 
the people were trained in rotation, to the ule of 
arms. ‘Iwo thoufand foot were embodied under 
Monro, as a feminary for foldiers, to overawe the 
borders; and nine hundred. men were railed by 
Argyle, to oppole the Macdonalds of the ifles, 
and the arrival of Antrim, their chief, from 
Ireland **. 

Each party, as ufua ally happens m civil wars, 
was defirous that the other fhould commence hol- 
tilities ; but when the king’s forces aflembled at 
York, when Huntley began to arm in. the north, 
and the marquis of Doi in the fouth of Saots 
land, a general attack was concerted, to reduceevery 
fortified place by furprife. Lefly, with a thoufand 
felect mufketeers, appeared unexpectedly before 
the caftle of Edinburgh ; and after a fhort parley, 
apetard was applied to the outer gate ; the inner 
was f{caled; and the caftle was taken by aflault, 
without the lofsofa man. On the fame day, Dum- 
barton, the fecond ftrength in the kingdom, was 
furprifed ; Dalkeith was furrendered by Tra- 
quair, together with a ftore of ammunition and 
arms ; and Carlaverock, which the vicinity of Car- 
lifle protected, was the only fortrefs that re- 
mained unreduced. To reftrain the hoftilities 
of the marquis of Huntley, feven thoufand men 
were collected from the counties adjacent to the 
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Tay, by Montrofe and Lefly, who impofed the 
covenant on Aberdeen, and conducted the mar- 
quis himfelf as an hoftage to Edinburgh. 

The fortification of Leith was a national work, 
undertaken with fuch enthufiafm, that volunteers 
of all ranks, the nobility as well as the gentry, 
were employed on the baflions, and ladies of the 
firft diftin@ion affifted in tranfporting materials. 
The fortifications advanced with rapidity, and 
when the marquis of Hamilton arrived with a fleet 
from England, the port which he intended to feize 
was fecured from aflault, and the capital proteéted 
againft an attack from fea. But his force confift- 
ed only of three regiments, impreffed in hafte, and 
embarked without difcipline, in fucha fickly con- 
dition, that after a vain requifition for the fur- 
render of Leith, it was neceflary to land them in 
the uninhabited iflands interfperfed through the 
Forth. Imputations of treachery are the common 
refort of an unfuccefsful party, and his inaGivity 
was afcribed to a fecret correfpondence with the 
enemy, whom he encouraged, it is faid, in rebel- 
lion, from the fuppofed defign of his expedition to 
Germany, to promote his own fucceffion to the 
crown. A defcent was impracticable in the Frith, 
for the towns were protected by batteries, and 
the coafts defended by twenty thoufand men; 
but if his fleet had failed northward to co-operate 
with the Gordons, again in arms, a powerful diver- 
fion might have been effected for the king. Whe- 
ther deficient in military talents, or jealous of 
Huntley, or what is more probable, reluctantly 

embarked 
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embarked in a civil conteft againft his countrymen, 
he affected to negociate till the Englifh army ap- 


proached the frontiers **. 


That army, to the number of tweny-three 
thoufand horfe and foot, had advanced from York 
to Berwick, from the magnificent attendance of 
the nobility on their fovereign, more in the ftyle of 
a military triumph than an ordinary march. _ Lefly 
had arrived at Dunglas and Monro at Kelfo ; but 
a mild proclamation not to approach within ten 
miles of the royal camp, was obeyed by the Scots, 
as a proof that no hoftile defigns were entertained 
againit England. ‘Ihe king elated, and eafily per- 
fuaded that the Scots were intimidated, emitted a 
hafty proclamation, requiring them to fubmit within 
ten days, or if they continued in arms, afixing 3 
price on their leaders’ heads, and by a yain policy 
conferring their rents on the tenants, and their 
eltates on the vafials who fhould revolt from their 
fervice, or on their feudal fuperiors who adhered 
to the crown. It was publifhed without op- 
pofition at Dunfe. But at Kelfo, the earl of Hol- 
land was oppofed by Monro, and it foon appeared, 
that if the martial {pirit was extinguifhed in Eng- 
land by a long peace, it was rekindled in Scotland 
by religious zeal. Although fuperior in cavalry, 
the Englith were ftruck with a panic terror, and 
their diforderly retreat was almoft converted with- 
outa fingle blow into an ignominious flight. The 
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Englifh; a {trong and intermediate pofition be- 
tween the roads that led to their capital from Cold- 
ftream and Berwick. ‘Their army was rapidly 
augmented from twelve to twenty-four thoufand 
men, and but for the defence of the coafts and the 
weftern borders, as every fourth man was prepar- 
ed or appointed to march, their numbers might 

have been encreafed to an indefinite amount. 
At the fight of their hills, after along interval 
again covered with a national army, a lively and 
univerfal fenfation of joy was diffufed. Servility 
was contrafted with freedom ; an abject and obli- 
vious fubjeCtion with national independence, and 
the horrors of a civil war were forgotten in the 
midit of an unbloody campaign. ‘Their camp was 
a ipectacle not lefs interefting to the military, than 
edifying to the devout. Their colours were in- 
fcribed with the crown and covenant of Chrift ; 
the foldiers were fummoned by drums to fermon, 
-and their tents refounded at dawn and funfet, with 
pialms and prayers. But the clergy were inftru- 
mental in preferving difciplme; and the danger- 
ous emulation of the nobility was reprefled by the 
difcretion of Lefly their general; an unlettered fol- 
dier of fortune, of an advanced age, a diminutive 
fize and a diftorted perfon, but prudent, vigilant, 
enterprifing, and expert in war. His refolution was 
either to fight or to treat with advantage, for his 
fituation admitted not of long delay. Without 
refources to maintain a long campaign, the Scots 
imputed the inactivity of Charles to a refined policy, 
6 that 
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that while their trade was intercepted at fea, when 
furrounded and affailed on the weft and north, 
they might fubmit at difcretion ; but they knew 
not that the Irifh invafion had failed, and that the 
troops were detained to refttrain the natives, or the 
Scots whom James had tranfplanted to Ulfter. 
No obfcure intimation was therefore given of their 
defign to approach the Englifh, entrenched on the 
oppofite fide ofthe Tweed. But their pacific over- 
tures were never intermitted. Their petitions were 
renewed, on an invitation conveyed through one of 
the king’s pages, and when fome punétilious pre- 
liminaries were adjufted, commiffioners were mu- 
tually appointed to negociate **. 

When the caufe and the motives of this fudden 
tranfition from war to treaty are impartially confi- 
dered, it appears that a precipitate recourfe to arms 
had involved the king in a perplexing fituation, from 
which it was impoflible to advance without danger, 
or to recede without difgrace.. Trufting to the 
pomp and report of his military preparations, he 
had rejected every propofal for accommodation at 
York, and inftead of a determined refiftance, ex- 
pe€ted a cheap triumph and an unobftruéted 
march. But he was oppofed on the borders by 
an army fuperior in numbers, difcipline, and what 
is equivalent to either, in experienced officets, and 
that determined valour which enthufiafm in- 
fpires. His troops betrayed an indifference to his 
caufe, and his nobility a reluctance to engage 
in an invafion which they were fummoned to 
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repel. They participated in the univerfal difcon- 
tent of the nation, to whom the demands of the 
Scots appeared fo reafonable, that they might en- 
joy their liberties and religion unmolefted, whofe 
grievances fo nearly refembled their own, that the 
war Was unpopular, unlefs as conducive to a parlia« 
ment in England, and the fubjugation of the Scots 
was deprecated, left it fhould be transferred 
by the fame {word to themfelves **, The free fpirit 
of the Scots was refpected ; and from an example 
of fuccefsful refiftance, they anticipated the re- 
covery of their own violated. rights. The fenti- 
nents of the nation were propagated among 
the foldiers, by the nobility and gentry who 
reforted to the camp; and on the approach of 
Lefly after lord Holland’s retreat, an averfion 
to the war was no longer concealed. It was 
equally impracticable to fubdue the Scots, or to 
remain on the defenfive with an exhaufted trea 
fury ; but it was difficult to treat, where the prero- 
gative from their lofty pretenfions, muft be de- 
graded in Scotland, and expofed to mmilar en 
croachments in England. The nobility were urgent 
for peace; but it appears that the balance was in- 
clined by Laud, who difluaded the king from a¢tion, 
as he was fatisfied that the Scots were fuperior in 
ftreneth, and that his own ruin was involved ina 
defeat, °°. 

Whether the commencement or the refult of 
the pacification be examined, there is no room to 
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conclude that on the part of Charles it was origin- 
ally fincere. The commiffioners had fcarcely aflem- 
bled in lord Arundel, the general’s tent, when the 
king unexpectedly entered, in order, he faid, to 
refute the calumny that his eer was impervious to 
the complaints of his Scottifh fubjeéts; but from 
that moment an end was put to a free conference, 
mutual explanation, and the minute adjuftment 
which a permanent treaty muft always require. 
As an umpire between himfelf and his fubjects, 
he declined a vindication of their paft condudt. 
When their defires were {pecified, the enjoyment 
of their religion and liberty according to the eccle- 
fiaftical and civil laws of the kingdom, was too rea- 
fonable to be refufed; but the confirmation of 
the late affembly was too humiliating to be con- 
ceded. No cordial accommodation was attainable, 
unlefs its acts were either confirmed or re- 
newed; but the commiffioners knelt in vain, and 
implored the king to confent to the removal of 
epifcopal power. A conciliatory meafure was at 
length adopted ; a new aflembly was propofed as 
a fubftitute for one which the king was un- 
willing to acknowledge and the Scots to difclaim. 
A royal declaration was accordingly prepared ; 
that although the late pretended affembly could 
never be acknowledged, ecclefiaftical matters 
fhould be referred to the decifion of another affem- 
bly, and civil affairs to a parliament fummoned to 
confirm its aéts.. On this indefinite bafis the ar- 
ticles of pacification were haftily conftruéted ; that 
the armies fhould be difbanded on each fide, the 
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fleet withdrawn, and the forts reftored; that all 8 OOK 

legal conventions fhould be diffolved, and the ee a 

authority of the fovereign again eftablithed °. ¥839- 
Such were the oftenfible terms of the treaty, 

which was modified according to’ the Scots, by 

certain verbal explanations, carefully noted on their 

return to their camp.. Ifthe declaration appeared 

to be harfh or ungracious, it was obferved, that 

lomething was due to the king’s honour, left it 

fhould.be degraded abroad; that the aflembly of 

which he publicly difapproved, the nation was not 

required, nor underftood to renounce; and that 

his confent at prefent to the removal of epifco- 

pacy, might prejudicate the future decifion of the 

aflembly to which the queftion was referred. Thefe 

concellions were afterwards difavowed by the Eng. 

lifh commiffioners, and burnt as flanderous; but 

they are confonant to the tenor and ambiguous 

ipinit of the whole treaty, and apparently genu- 

ine *. Is it credible that the Scots would ac. 

quiefce without refervation or remon{trance, in 

a declaration that their late beloved allembly was a 

Ipurious fynod; or was it poflible ever to accom- 

plith the treaty, if the removal of epifcopacy had 

been peremptorily refufed? Vague and ambiguous 

expreflions might be received and noted as pofitive 

conditions ; but thefe explanations were neceflary 

to reconcile the Scots to a declaration in which 

Charles evidently confulted his own reputation ; 
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and were implied in the’ very pacification, the 
obieé&t of which was to examine, in a new affembly, 
the abrogation of epifcopacy by a fynod which 
the king refuled to confirm, and the nation to dif- 
own.  Senfible' that. the imfluence of the cove- 
nanters would procure an affembly to renew, and 
a parliament to ratify-all its a&tsyhe could only pro- 
pofe to obftruct their decifion, and evade the ob- 
ject to which the treaty was directed. 

The pacification was neceflary however to the 
Scots, who were incapable of maintaming a de- 
fenfive, and averfe to an offenfive war as premature. 
Nor was it lefs advantageous in imprefling the Eng- 
ith with an efteem for their moderation, and 
foreign nations with the reputation of their {trength. 
But wherever the fword has been once unfheathed, 
a treaty with the fovereign is feldom permanent. 
A pacification in which nothing definitive had been 


-eoncluded, was juftly deemed a precarious: ar- 


yniftice, to fubfift till the war ‘could be renewed 


‘with advantage. ‘The more zealous covenanters 


vere diflatisfied that the repeal of epifeopacy was 
omitted, and alarmed left the treaty fhould leave - 
them unprotected and expofed' to the refentment 


“of the king. ‘Their army, notwithftanding, was 


difbanded; their camp of huts was burnt; the 
fortifications of Leith were furrendered, and thirty 
caftles were reftored to government °°. 

'. Jealoufies, ‘and as it. was natural to expect, 


fome occafional diforders furvived the commotion. 
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When invited to the court at Berwick, fourteen 
of the principal covenanters were detained by the 
apprehenfions of the populace for their fafety, and 
‘the king, who had promifed to prefide in the aflem- 
bly, was. diffuaded by the flattering remonftrances 
of his. courtiers, from entruiting his perfon among 
the mutinous Scots %, Traquair was appointed 
commifiioner inftead. of Hamilton, who declined 
the renewal of that painful pre-eminence; and 
Charles returned in difcontent, from an inglorious 
campaign which he was unable to profecute, and 
a treaty to which he was unwilling to adhere. 
Having advanced fo far, fays a celebrated hif. 
torian, he fhould have perfevered in pacific mea- 
fures, nor recommenced hoftilities except on fuch 
provocations as would have juftified his caufe to 
the Enelifh nation. Perhaps he miftook thofe 
imaginary injuries which affected none, for provo- 
cations in which the whole nation would participate 
with himfelf. His new commiffioner was {pecioufly 
inftru@ed to fubferibe the covenant, as it was 
originally framed; to prohibit the hturgy, but not 
as fuperttitious ; to repeal the articles of Perth, yet 
not as if abjured in the confeffions of faith ; to 
remove the high commiflion, the canons and 
epilcopacy, not however. as unlawful, but if ne. 
ceflary to prevent a rupture, as inconfiftent with 
the conftitutions of the Scottith church. Under 
thefe faftidious diftin@ions, we difcern a latent, re- 
fined duplicity ; elpecially when he declares that 
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<¢ yather than abrogate the affemblies or the ftatutes 
«¢ which his father had procured to fupport epi{co- 
“© pacy, and which might prove fo ufeful hereafter, 
< he was content that his fecret intentions fhould 
<¢ tranfpire.’’ His fecret intentions are explained by 
the counfels which he received from Traquair ; to 
acquiefce for a time in the repeal of epilcopacy, 
as whatever was enacted during the abfence of 
the prelates, one of the eftates of parhament, was 
intrinfically null, and at a more tropitious feafon 
might be eafily revoked. His confent to the ab- 
rogation, was granted with a fecret refervation for 
the revival of their order ; and availing himfelf of 
the ambiguous requeft inthe treaty, to enjoy religion 
and liberty according to the civil and ecclefialtical 
laws of the kingdom, he propofed to retain their 
temporal, as the means of reftoring their fpiritual 
powers. For that purpofe he inftruéted the bifhops 
to lodge a proteftation againft the aflembly and par- 
liament, which was to be divulged to neither, but 
to give the forms of publicity to an inftrument 
meant to be kept a profound fecret, was to be pre- 
fented to his commiffioner, by fome obfeure, un- 
fufpected perfon, on his entrance into the church 
where the affembly was held. He affured the pre- 
lates, that the conceflions to which he might yield 
at prefent, he fhould ftudy to recover, and con- 
foled them with a promife to repaif their lofles, 


and in due time to re-eftablifh their power 9) Sedetis 
dif- 


5* Burnet’s Mem. 149-—54-—-6-—7- One of Traquair’s 


inftructions 18 remarkable, that at the conclufion of the aflembly 
| he 
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difimulation, which it is impoffible to deny, it is 
In vain to extenuate: yet we may obferve in thofe 
refervations, that by a cafuiltical deception not un- 
common among mankind, he was folicitous not 
only of a legal, but of a confcientious pretext to 
juftify to himfelf as well as to others, the revocation 
of every reluctant conceffion. But his diffimulation 
illuftrates the infincere objeét of the preceding: 
treaty ; by the reference of all difputes to a fu. 
ture aflembly, while he meditated how to -reverfe 
its decifions, he perfuaded the Scots to dilarm and 
difperfe. 

he aflembly was conduted by the prudence 
of ‘Traquair, with a moderation which might have 
convinced him that the nation was not yet irrecon- 
cilably: loft.. Every reference’ or allufion. to the 
preceding aflembly, was carefully avoied’in com- 
pliance with his prejudices; but the fame’conclu- 
fions were preferved, by recapitulating the criev- 
ances with which the church was affli@ed. ‘The 
liturgy, the canons and high commifiion, the ar- 
ticles of Perth, epifcopacy: and its corrupt aflem- 
blies, the admiffion’ of churchmen to feats in par- 
liament, were enumerated in the language of the 
aflembly, as fuperftitious, tyrannical, or adverfe to 
the confeffion of faith ; but were condemned almoft 
in the terms preferibed by Charles, as ftill unlaw- 
ful in the Scottifh church. The covenant was 


he fhould proteft in. the faireft way he could, that whatever 
pafled in his mafter’s abfence might be challenged afterwards, 
if prejudicial to his fervice.. This was to obtain a pretext for 
dilavowing his commiffioner. 
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renewed with a declaration to fupport the authority 


‘ » of the king, and. when it was ny bicribed by the com- 


1639. 


Parliament. 


miflioner, the affembly, o on his promife to confirm 
its conclufions .in parliament, was diflolved with 
mutual fatisfaétion, and the moft public demontftra- 
tions of national joy °*” 3 

Whether epifcopacy were condemned. as repue- 
nant to the conftitutions, or as unlawful within 
the pale of a particular church, muft appear: an 
immaterial difference, unworthy to form an obftacle 
to a national fettlement; yet on this minute dif- 
tinction, the king refufed His aflent to the conclu- 
fions of the aflembly, which the parliament was ap- 
pointed by the paciicaubn to confirm... Perhaps 
he was ferious in his apprehenfions, that epifcopacy 
might be inferred from the. Scottifh, to be equally 
illegal in the. Englifh church; yet another confis 
deration was more immediate and obvious the 
conftitution of a church .might.be alteredyand im- 
proved, -but epifcopacy once; admitted ‘to be’ un- 
lawful, would never bei reftored. When: the par- 
liament affembled, its meafures were well calculated 
to difconcert, his defigns.. As if to obviate: the 
fecret nullity on which he relied, an a& was pre- 
pared, for the conftitution,.of parliament, and in- 
ftead of the abfent prelates, the repreféntatives of 
the lefler barons were fubitituted as the third eftate. 
It was Jpecioufly maintained, as am obligation ne- 
effarily incurred by the treaty, that the ats of 
affembly, to be ratified’ by parliament, ‘muft be 


¢? Burnet’s Mem. 158. Adts‘of Affembly. Rufhw. ui. 957. 
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confirmed by the king; but that his confirmation 
would be partial and Doddici apes: unlefs the tempo- 
ral as well as. fpiritual powers of prelates were 
abolifhed ; and that the:parliament would be in- 
complete and null, unlefsia third eftate were pre- 
vioufly created, to fupply the abfence and abroga- 
tion of the {piritual peers. 
In the appointment of lords of articles, which the 
prelates had hitherto arrogated ‘to themfelves, it 
appeared that inftead of a furious and blind: fana-; 
ticifm, the covenanters were aCtuated by a fincere 
attachment to conftitutional liberty, tempered how- 
ever with due moderation. They acquiefced for 
once in the. commiilioners’ nomination of peers for 
the articles, but at the fame time provided: that the 
future appointment. of that committee fhould.-be 
optional to parliament; that the members fhould 
be treely and feparately chofen by their refpective 
eftates ; that their powers as a committee, which 
were accurately defined, fhould extend to fuch ar- 
ticles. as were remitted to their confideration, and 
if not again reported, might be refumed by the 
original propofer in parliament. .Freedom. of 
difcuflion was not only confulte a ; and, the ufurpa- 


tion of a dangerous, negative: -om debate,’ pre- 
vented; but the ase Gal gular meeting of the 
eftates was fecured, from the’. frft day, when 
the parliament affembled to; appoint; Its) com- 
nittees; to the laft when the articles were ap- 
proved and confirmed. It was the defign’, of 
the covenanters to reftore the conftitution, if 
not to the ideal balance: afcribed to the Eng- 
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lifh, to fuch freedom as. a fenate compoled 
of hereditary and. reprefentative orders  inter- 
mixed together, never fails:if> independent, to 
confer. The benefit: and the abufe of proxies 
were equally rejected; the admitlion of {trangers 
unconnected with the country, as peers ’ of parlia- 
ment, was forefeen and prohibited;: and they re- 
fifted an artful propofal of the commiflioner,, to 
replace the fpiritual eftate with lay abbots, whom 
their very nomination would have rendered, tub- 
fervient and devoted to the crown. Once at leait 
within three years, they required a parliament to 
be held. They demanded that the abufes of the 
mint fhould be remedied, as the coin was daily ens 
hanced or adulterated; that, to prevent an arbi- 
trary augmentation, the rate of cuftoms fhould be 
regulated and afcertained ; and that the national 
fortreffes fhould be entrufted as formerly, to natives 
chofen by the advice of the eftates. A confirma- 
tion of the late affembly was prepared, together 
with the repeal of every ftatute to eftablifh prelacy, 
but before a fingle article was reported to parlia- 
ment, their career was interrupted by a fudden 
prorogation. ‘The earls of Dunfermline and 
Loudon were difpatched to court, as commiflioners 
to vindicate the acts, and to remonftrate againift the 
prorogation of parliament, which the eltates de- 
clared unprecedented and illegal without their own 
confent; but as a mark of obedience’ they agreed 
to difperfe °’. 

93 Refcinded Aéts of the Scottifh Parliament. Burnet’s Mem. 
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Before the artival of the Scottifh commiffioners, 
the renewal of the war was precipitately determin- 
ed in the Englifh council, on the report of Tra- 
quair. ‘I'he proceedings of parliament had furnifh- 
ed ample provocation, in the opinion of Charles, 
to produce or to juftify a national quarrel, and to 
convince the Englifh that it was no longer an epif- 
copal war, originating from a devout or fuper- 
{titious ritual, and waged for the prefervation of 
epilcopal power; but that a revolution in the go- 
vernment, and the deftruction of regal authority 
were defigned. The bigotry of Laud, and the 
violence of Wentworth, who aflerted that the de- 
mands of the Scottifh parliament ftruck directly at 
the roots of monarchy, overpowered the modera- 
tion of Hamilton and Morton ; for to thefe four, 
under the name of the junto, the fuperintendence 
of Scottifh affairs was entrufted. When the Scot- 
tifh commiuflioners were admitted to an audience, 
their credentials were rejected as unfatisfactory, on 
the evafive fuppofition that an accommodation was 
lolicited. But the vindication of the eftates was 
pronounced by Loudon, who reminded Charles 
that the conclufions of the late affembly, in order 
to be confirmed in parliament according to the 
pacification, muft neceflarily be ratified by the 
king himfelf; reprefented that the confirmation 
would be ineffectual without the repeal of thofe 
ftatutes which had reftored the prelates to their 
temporal authority, and that the parliament itfelf 
would be invalid, without the previous creation of 
a third eftate ; maintained that the lords of articles 

were 
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were originally and properly an  occafional com- 
mittee, dependent on. their mepactine eftates for 
their election and powers : afferted that the regula- 
tion of the cuftoms and coim was fupported: by 
precedents, or juftified by the urgent, neceflity of 
the cafe; and. explained the prohibition or the 
recall of proxies, patents of honour, and the 
national fortreffes entrufted, to foreigners,.as, re- 
quefts to his majefty very different from. an,ufurpa- 
tion of his prerogative **. 

Tt was obvious that articles merely prepared for 
the confideration of parliament, before they were 
adopted, could afford, no adequate reafon, nor 
pretext for the renewal of war. A> létter-was 
therefore> produced by,,Lraquair, which had been 
written before the pacification by Loudon ;, fub- 
fentbed by feven of the chief nobility, and ad- 
dreffed ‘(aw rei) in the ftylecappropriate::to. the 
French king, .to | juftify their, conduct and implore 
his atliftance. “Lhe letter was without a date,-and 
directed furreptitioufly, by; a different hand; but 
from fonteimpropriety of diction, never tranfinitted ; 
or more probably rejected from.an early refolution, 
to decline the:.open interpofition of continental 
powers.» The difcovery. reyealed).the, fecret. re- 
fources of the; Scots, and was aggravated as. a 
transference of their allegiance to a foreign prince, 
and the introduction of a Gino force into Britain. 
‘Their commiflioners were arrefted, and it was be- 
lieved that Loudon, the author of the letter, nar- 
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rowly efcaped execution in the Tower. A warrant 
to behead him in the morning without a trial, was 
br cought by Balfour, the lieutenant of the tower, 
to the marquis of Hamilton, who obtained accefs 
at midnight to the king’s reap aap ase and with 
difficulty pr rocured the recall of an arbitrary man- 
date, by a an sideburns nat Scotland would be loft 
for ever. The fa@ appears to be more con- 
formable to the’ precipitate counfels, than to the 
character of Charles, who was arbitrary but averfe 
to the execution ‘ofa fanguinary meafure. 


y 


The advantages expefted from the letter were 
to be denied froin its impreffion on the Enelifh 
parliament, which was fummoned, after a long i ins 
termiflion, to fupport the war. \ But the commons 
were occupied with ‘grievances, to which the con- 
fideration of fupplies. was poftponed ; the letter 
was utterly difregarded ; and the Scots were re- 
lieved’ by the ateript diffolution of this fhort par- 
hament, from their apprehenfions that it might 
be induced to co-operate with the court. Other 
expedients were therefore adopted to procure fup- 
sont four snibaniee were advanced to Strafford 
by the Irifh parliame a benevolence was grant. 
ed by the Englith dott monaa ; fubfcriptions were 
railed at court, or extorted ae the merchants, 
nor however produétive of difcontent, sere Rae 


*5 Birch’s Enquiry into the ‘TranfaGions + Gl lamorgan. 
App. 373- Uhe tradition is alluded to in Burnet’s Me -moirs, and 
mentioned with < ageravations by Oldmixon on the seen yf 
the Duke of Hamilton, and by, Scott of Scotfarvet, a content. 
porary, in his Staggering State of Scots Statefmen. 
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was fulpected in the lalt expedition ; the earl of 
Northumberland was appointed general, the earl of 
Strafford leutenant, lord Conway general of horfe, 
and while the levies were flowly completed, the 
plan of the former campaign was revived **. 

Neither the defigns of Charles, nor the early re- 
folution of the Enelifh cabinet to recommence 
hoftilities, had efcaped the jealous obfervation 
of the tables. Sufpicious even in difbanding 
their army, that the pacification was infincere, 
they had retained the officers as countrymen 
who had refigned their rank and cmoluments 
abroad, to whom a grateful fubfiftence was there- 
fore due. “The country was ftored with arms, 
and affured, that on the firft appearance of danger, 
the foldiers would return to the banners of the co- 
venant, they remained in’ quiet expectation that 
the parliament would re-affemble when ‘the proro- 
gation had expired. A fecond prorogation which 
they were difpofed to contemn, was difappointed 
by the omiflion of a warrant from Traquair, who 
was afraidito revifit the kingdom as commiffioner. 
Four perfons were impowered to prorogue the 
the parliament; but the lords. Elphinfton and 
Napier refufed to officiate without his authority ; 
the lord advocate and juftice clerk protefted againtft 
them; and the eftates proceeded in their parlia- 
mentary capacity to the choice of a prefident °”. 


$6 Rufhw. Nalfon. Conway’s Narrative. 
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The articles already prepared were adopted. 
The conftitution of parliament was fecured by the 
creation of the third eftate; its independence was 
preferved by the free ecle@tion of the lords of 
articles, without which, every popular acquifition 
was deemed precarious, and conftitutional liber- 
ty muft have remained infecure. But the inde- 
pendence of parliaments was in vain confulted, 
unlefs their difufe was prevented ; and it is obferv- 
able that the firft ftatute for triennial parliaments 
originated in Scotland. Such arbitrary proclama- 
tions were declared illegal, as enjoined obedience 
under the penalty of treafon ; a prerogative un- 
known in Scotland, till aflumed by James in imita- 
tion of the Tudors. The privy council was render- 
ed fubordinate and refponfible to parliament ; the 
temporal and {piritual powers of the hierarchy were 
abolifhed ; and the conclufions of the late aflembly 
confirmed. A tenth of rents, and the twentieth 
penny of intereft were impofed as an affeffment for 
the defence of the country ; and before the parlia- 
ment adjourned, a committee of eftates was felected 
to fuperintend, at the camp and in the capital, the 
operations of war. ‘The royal affent, in which the 
ftatutes were {till defective, was fupplied by a bond 
to fupport the authority of parliament; and from 
the exigences of their fituation, the executive 
power was transferred entire to the committee of 
eftates **. 

As all trade was obftruéted by Enelith cruizers, 
mutual hoftilities had already commenced. ‘The 
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caftle of Edinburgh, which had been repaired and 

earrioned fince He pacification, was invefted by 
Lefly; the Highlands were reftrained “by Ar- 
yle with a train of artillery; and’ the king’s 

triends in the north were fupprefled by Monro, 
with the rapacity to which he was inured inthe 
German wars » From the want of fupplies, the 
preparat ions were retarded on each fide tilk the 
clofe of fummer ; but the poverty ofthe Scots was 
relieved) by the active emulation of all ranks. 
heir plate was brought to the mint; the wealthy 
contributed, or eine their credit for loans of 
money ; voluntary ‘collections were raifed “at the 
ches; cloth for tents was provided by the 
women; and every difficulty. *was furmounted 
by a generous maxim, thatthe true finews of war 
were a National caufe, and foldiers not to be: pro- 
cured by money, but able to procure it wherever 
they were conducted. The approach of Conway 
to Newcaitle, was the fignal for their army to 
afflemble at Dunfe: » Its frit confifted of twenty- 
three thoufand foot, three thowfand horfe, anda 
train of cannon, in which we diftinguifh a f{pecies 
of light leathern artillery, hooped with iron; 
firft invented or employed by Guftavus ; capable of 
fuftaining twelve fucceflive difcharges, and fo por- 
table that two pieces were ‘nantes on the fame 
carriage by a fingle/horfe *°. Their army remained 


99 Refcinded AGs. Balfour’s. Annals. Baillie, 1¢4. Spalding. 
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three weeks on ‘the borders, under the command 
of Lefly, improving in difcipline, and refrefhed by 
daily exhortation and prayer. ‘heir — tranfition 
from a ftate of internal defence, to an external, 
not an ees war, is afcribed to a letter to which 
the names of fix Englifh noeblen nen were forged by 
lord Savi lle ; inviting the Scottith z rmy to approach, 
and promifing to co-operate in ind a mutual 
redrefs of grievances. In their conferences how- 
ever, with thefe noblemen, and with Pym and 
Hambden, the Scottifh com: uffioners, during 
their refidence in London, mutt have received fink 
eps affurances of lupport, that without this forged 
Nvitation, the committee’of eftates would have 
Si to transfer the war into England". . In 
the declarations that preceded their march, they 
were chiefly folicitous to vindicate their expedition 
as flnictly defenfive; as requifite at leaft where 
their trade was inter ay at fea, and their coun. 
‘try ready to be invaded by land; not. dired ted, 
however, againft the Engiifh nation, but agai inf 
the popith aed arminian prelates who furrounded 
the throne, and at whofe in{tigation, hottilities 
and an exterminating inyafion were renewed ', 
Before the king’s forces were entir ely collected, 
they crofled the Tweed, and advanced without Op- 
pofition from at to the Tine. At New- 
burn, the paflage of that river was difputed by 
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Conway, from batteries erected on the oppofite 
bank ; but a detachment of fix thoufand horfe and 
foot, was found infufficient to refift the Scots. 
Their general firft requefted permiffion to pals ; 
then ona fhot from an Englifh centinel, their artil- 
lery unexpectedly commenced fuch a fevere fire 
that the batteries were abandoned. ‘The general’s 
guards, a troop confifting entirely of lawyers, 
crofled the river with a thoufand mufketeers, to 
feize the batteries ; and on advancing in purfuit of 
the foot; were encountered by the Englifh cavalry 
arranged for their reception. But the latter, dif- 
ordered by difcharge of artillery, inftead of pro- 
teGtine the retreat of the infantry, retired to an 
eminence, and when attacked by Lefly, deferted 
Wilmot their commander, and fpread confufion 
through Conway’s referve. ‘The lofs was inconfi- 
derable, but their ftandard and three command- 
ers were taken; and the rout was fo complete, 
that the cavalry retired to Durham, and the foot 
to Newcaltle, from which the whole army retreat- 
ed into Yorkfhire next day *°%. 

The victory was the more opportune for the 
Scots, as their provifions were exhaufted. ‘Their 
army obtained immediate poffeffion of Newcaftle, 
Tinemouth, Shields, and Durham; of large ma- 
gazines of arms and provifions, and of the coun- 
ties on which London is dependent for coals. The 


703 Rufhw. 1236. Baillie, 1. 203. Lord Conway’s | Nar- 
rative in Hardwick and Hailes. Of the Englifh, about fixty 
were killed and three hundred taken prifoners; of the 
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engagement happened on the day appropriated in 
Scotland to a folemn faft for the fuccefs of their 
arms; and as the caftle of Dumbarton had fur- 
rendered, and an incurfion from Berwick was re- 
pelled with lofs, on the fame day, by the earl of 
Haddington, the coincidence of thefe events was 
received as no doubtful indication of divine aid. 
By the explofion of a magazine of powder at 
Dunglas, the earl of Haddington was buried, with 
his attendants and friends, in the ruins of the 
ca{tle ; but the affurance in the protection of hhea- 
ven revived, on the furrender of Edinburgh caitle, 
which was compelled by famine to capitulate after 
a gallant defence ‘*. 

No fooner were the Scots eftablifhed in the nor- 
thern counties, than they refumed their petitions, 
as if unwilling to deviate from their accuftomed 
moderation. In the extremity to which the ‘king 
was reduced, he had retired «with a mutinous 
army, from Northallerton to York, where he fum- 
moned a council of peers to meet, and referred to 
their confideration the petitions and the expulfion 
of the Scots from England. A treaty was propofed 
as the only means to prevent their advance; a 
patliament was requefted and appointed to be held, 
and fixteen noblemen, eminent both for their popu- 
Jarity and their rank, were fuggefted by the coun- 
cil -to negociate with the committee of Scottifh 
eftates. ‘The treaty commenced at Rippon, and 
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refented their caution, the invitation forged by 
Saville, to march into England, was produced and 
detected *°. A fecret underftanding undoubtedly 
fubfifted between the commiffioners, who ftudied 
apparently to prolong the treaty, and to retain the 
Scots in arms till the approach of parliament. The 
month of Otober was confumed in adjufting pre- 
liminaries. ‘The moft material was a ceflation 
of arms, the moft difficult preliminary was a daily 
fubfiftence to the Scottifh army, without which 
they reprefented, that as it was impoflible to 
advance during the dependence, and imprudent 
to retire till the conclufion of the treaty, a ful- 
penfion of hoftilities would be worfe to them than 
a continuance of the war. In order to exempt 
the four northern counties from their contribu- 
tions, the daily fum of eight hundred and fifty 
pounds was allowed for their fubfiftence ; a loan 
of two hundred thoufand pounds was obtained 
by the credit of the peers; and Charles, the 
fovereign of two nations involved in a reluctant 
war, was reduced to the fingular neceility of 
{upporting two hoftile armies at once in the 
field. But his councils were diftracted; and 
as his army was unequal even to a detenfive 
war, the truce was neceflary to reitrain the Scots 
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to the counties which they occupied beyond the 
Tees. At the requett of the Englifh commiflioners, 
whofe attendance was requifite in parliament, the 
treaty was transferred to London by an error 
which he was never afterwards able to retrieve *°, 
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Difcontent of the Englifb, and tranfactions of their 
long Parliament.—Negociations and Treaty with 
the Scots concluded. — King’s journey to Scotland. 
Accommodation there.—Irifh maffacre— Secret po- 
licy of the King, and of the Englifh Parliament, 

* explained from the Hiftory of Scotland.—Origin of 
the civil wars.—-Mediation of the Scots—resect- 
ed.—Their acceffion to the Englifh Parliament.— 
Solemn League and Covenant. — 


OYALTY, even in the extreme, is elteemed BOOK 
i_4 by fome an innate principle fo congenial to pbc" 
humanity, and by others regarded as fuch an in- p,/°4°,, 
veterate prejudice, that the fudden tranfition of a im Ens 
people from fubmiffion to refiftance, may excite 
furprife. But the Scots were feldom diftinguithed 
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for loyalty ;.and in England, where the acceffion 
of the Stewarts was a recent event, a foreign race 
had inferted no permanent root in the foil ; nor 
acquired that general, fubmiflive attachment, which 
an hereditary fucceflion, long eftablifhed, never 
fails toinfpire. Since the expulfion of the Baliols, 
the civil wars of Scotland were invariably a conteft 
with the fovereign, to circum{cribe, yet not entire- 
ly to extirpate monarchy; but in England they 
{prang from the ambition of rival families, and from 
the claims of different competitors for the crown. 
But the character of the people had now fuftained 
a material change. The accumulated abufes of 
two reigns demanded an ex ctenfive, and prompt re- 
form. ‘The grievances of the two kingdoms were 
nearly fimilar ; and a fimilar remedy was fuggefted 
by the fuccefsful example of the Scots. The nation 
expected redrefs from a parliament fummoned: in 
confequence of the king’s neceflities ; the parlia- 
ment depended for its duration, on the friendfhip 


~and co- operation of the Scottifh army; and the 


patience with which the Englifh acquiefced in a 
diferaceful invafion, affords the ftrongeft proof of 
the di eu ype an arbitrary reign had excited. 
| ag atliftance to expel the rebels, “an 
A arate which he endeavoured afterwards to 
foften and extenuate, Charles, at the opening of 
the parliament, appears to have formed a very in- 
adequate eftimate of his own fituation, and the 
fpirit of the times.’ The uniform policy of his 
whole reign. to divide the nation ; to difcredit and 
fupprefs the religious, who were averfe to the dil- 
cipline 
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tipline or rites of the church, and the political Pu pooxk 


ritans, attached to the principles of civil liberty, 
had united and inftilled into thofe parties, an in- 
curable animofity againft his government. The 
prefbyterians, a numerous and formidable party, 
coalefced with the majority of a difcontented na- 
tion ; and on the election of the commons, the 
mof{t pious and patriotic members were returned 
to parliament. The firft care that ingroffed their 
attention, was an examination of grievances ; 
the refult was an immediate impeachment of Straf- 
ford. That unfortunate ftatefman, who had 
haftened to parliament to impeach the popular lead- 
ers of a correfpondence with the enemy, was not 
lefs obnoxious to the Englifh from his early de- 
fertion of the popular caufe, than to the Scots, 
from his active inftigation of the war. As lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, he had anticipated the king 
in proclaiming them traitors, and extorted by an 
arbitrary. oath, a difavowal of the covenant from 
their countrymen in Uliter; procured large fub- 
fidies from the Irifh parliament, and. colle¢ted an 
army that menaced their coafts and diftraéted their 
operations. His averfion to the late treaty was fo 
violent, or fo vehemently refented, that the Scots 
refufed to transfer the negociations to York, where 
‘Strafford their implacable enemy enjoyed the fu- 
preme command *. 

Their commiffioners, Rothes, Loudon, John- 
fton, and others, were fent to London to conclude 

* Rufhworth, vill p. 1293. iv. 4094. Vv. 12. 17. 
ford’s Letters, vol.ii. Clarendon, i,175. Sanderfon, 337. 
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the treaty, and received with the moft flattering at- 
tention and refpect. A houfe was appropriated in 
the city for their refidence: the adjacent church 
of St. Antholin’s was affigned for their devotions. 
They were attended by Henderfon, and other emis 
nent divines ; and from dawn till the fabbath was 
concluded, their chapel was crowded and furs 
rounded with multitudes of all ranks, whom the 
novelty of prefbyterian worfhip had attraéted. 
The conflux and infatiate refort of the people, who 
clung to the windows when excluded from. the 
doors, to inhale the fandtified tone, and provincial 
accents of a barbarous preacher, has been juftly 
a{cribed to the fanatical {pirit that began to predo- 
minate, which rendered them apt recipients for the 
fumes of devotion*. ‘Their propenfity to the pref- 
byterian worfhip had fuffered a long and fevere re- 
ftraint. The tide recurred with proportionable vio- 
Jence, with a fervor that prefaged an important 
change. Such is the intolerant genius of religion, 
that although irreconcileable to the conformity 
which their monarch demanded, and in arms to op- 
pole it, the Scots had afpired in their turn'to a diffe- 
rent conformity; the adaptation of the Englith 
church to the model of their own. Their abhor- 
rence of the hierarchy was neither a local paffion, 
nor confined toScotland. Not fatisfied with an ho- 
nourable fituation that enabled them to vindicate the 
liberties of England, unlefs the true religion were 
alfo reftored, they combined with the puritans to re- 
duce the prurience, or to extirpate even the roots of 


~ 


* Clarendon, 1.189. Hume, ch. 54. Baillie, i, 242- 
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epifcopacy ; and to convert the decayed trunk into 
a fair platform of prefbyterian equality. The 
petitions of the clergy and citizens of London, to 
abolifh epifcopacy root and branch, were promote 
ed by the writings and exhortation of their divines. 
But their zeal was more particularly confpicuous in 
the treaty, where they urged as the bafis of a per- 
manent concord, an unity of religion, and uni- 
formity of ecclefiaftical government in both king- 
doms, and recommended their own, as the ap- 
proved model of a prefbyterian church %. 


The treaty advanced with a flow pace, as if Treaty # 


ftudioufly protracted by the jealoufy of the Scots. 
Senfible of their error at the pacification of Ber- 
wick, they rejected thofe verbal affurances with 
Which they were once deceived, and requiring 
every communication to be reduced to writing, 
refufed to negociate in the prefence of the king *. 
Their demands confifted of eight articles ; that the 
acts of their late parliament fhould be publithed in 
his majefty’s name; that the national fortreffes 
fhould be conferred on natives with the con- 
fent of the eftates; that their countrymen in 
England and Ireland fhould ‘be releafed from 
oaths inconfiftent with the covenant; that pub- 
lic incendiaries, the authors of haoftilities be- 
ween the kingdoms, fhould be remitted to. the 
judgment, nor exempted afterwards from the 


* Clarendon, 1.21853. Ruthworth, v. 368. 

* Collection of papers concerning the. treaty at Newcaftle 
and London: Wodrow’s MSS. vol. xxii. futio 3; in the Ad- 
voca‘es’ Library. 
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Book fentence of their refpective parliaments; that their 
fhips and goods fhould be reftored ; the damage 
x640. repaid, and that the nation fhould be indemnified 
for the loffes and heavy charges fuftained from the 

war; that all opprobrious proclamations fhould be 
recalled ; and that the religion and liberties of the 

nation fhould be fecured by a permanent and 
beneficial peace. ‘The tacit confirmation of the 

late ats, and the punifhment of incendiaries, were 

the articles to which it was moff difficult for Charles 

to accede. The former comprehended almoft every 

civil and religious demand ; the latter implied the 
furrender of his minilters to public juftice. Unable 
openly to oppofe the repeal of epifcopacy, of the 

lords of articles, or the free operation of national 
juftice, he requefted in vain that the Scots would 
adhere to their original demand at Berwick, nor 

folicit more than the enjoyment of their civil and 
religious rights. Tenacious of the minuteft articles, 

they reprefented to the Englith ¢ommiffioners, that 

their fituation was very different fince the renewal 

of hoftilities, which it would be impoflible to pre- 

vent in future, unlefs additional fecurities were pro- 

vided, and an adequate punifhment were inflicted 

Dec. 1 by parliament on the authors of the war. ‘The 
king was reluctantly compelled to affent*; and 

the firft fruits of the negociation were two accufa- 

tions, preferred to the Englith parliament againift 
Strafford and Laud. ‘They had fome foundation 

for their accufation againft Laud, who had ufurped 

a patriarchal authority over the church, and from 


§ Wodrow’s MSS. vol. xxu. folio. 
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whom the liturgy and canons had originated, the Boo x 
fource of their difcontent, and the fole caufe of their . 5 
recourfe to arms. Again{t Strafford as a com- #640. 
mander, no ground of accufation exifted, unlefs 
it were criminal to profecute a war undertaken by 
his fovereign.' But the war itfelf muft be afcribed 
to his, and to Laud’s inftigation. Its renewal 
was productive of every fubfequent misfortune to 
Charles, and conftituted a principal charge againft 
his minifters, whom the Scots denounced as the 
prime incendiaries, and authors of hoftilities be- 
tween the kingdoms. Under the fame name of 
in Sapeal the prelates and the principal ftatefmen 
of Scotland, were referved for the vindi@ive jute 
tice of their own parliament ; but the marquis of 
Hamilton, A SAEY politician, had availed himfelf 
of the king’ ete RE to aflume the chara¢ter 
and paehleg of a covenanter, in order to penc- 
trate into their defigns ; and by the reledfe of 
Loudon, had be their refentment, and fecur- 
ed their efteem ° 

The x neni cikon demanded for an UNPTO- —y64r. 
voked war, was referred to parliament, and as the Sey. 
eee fultained at fea, as the charges incurred 


during two poe were minutely enumerated, 
ed, an enormous fum of 
five hundred thoufa ial pounds was accumulated in 


7 
if not much exaggerate 
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had undergone the whole danger from the conte 
mon enemy, and had it not far exceeded their 
abilities, would have cheerfully f{upported the whole 
expence, fo they expected nothing more than a 
proportionable compenfation for fuch loffes as the 
poverty of their country was unable to fuftain 7. 
Their afliftance againft the common enemy, the 
popifh and prelatical faction, was ftill requifite ; 
and the parliament acceded to their demand, as a 
pretext to gratify and at the fame time to retain 
them in arms. ‘Three hundred thoufand pounds 
were voted asa fit proportion, and a friendly affift- 
ance, towards the loffes and diftreffes of their bre- 
thren the Scots ; but while the funds for this bro- 
therly affifeance remained unprovided, the parliament 
entertained no apprehenfion of their departure, or of 
a fpeedy conclufion of their treaty with the king °. 
While the treaty was thus protracted, the fate 
of Strafford was determined in parliament. An 
endeavour to fubvert the fundamental laws, was 
a fpecies of conftructed treafon unknown till then ; 
and eftablifhed on faéts which were either indiffe- 
rent in themfelves, or infufficient feparately to con- 
ftitute fuch crime. Whether from the novelty of 
the accufation, or the defective nature of the evi- 
dence, a bill of attainder was neceflary to attach his 
devoted head. Charles, who according to the ordi- 
nary difpenfation of juftice, might have remained 


7 Wodrow’s MSS. v. xxil. and Sanderfon, 355. where the 
account is.inferted. 
8 Rufhworth, v. 169.: Baillie, 1. 240. 
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‘@ filent fpeCtator of his fate, was reduced by the 
bill of attainder to the cruel alternative, of becom- 
ing acceflory to the death of a favourite minitter, 
endeared by his fervices, or of involving himfelf in 
a rupture with parliament, and in a civil war 
while unprepared for the event. As a conttitu- 
tional precedent, the attainder of Strafford is fur- 
rounded with difficulties. Were an a& declara- 
tory of treafon to be reftrained on the one hand, 
within the limits of eftablifhed law, a ftatefman fe- 
cure from the ftroke of juftice might confpire'with 
impunity to fubvert the fundamental laws of the 
conftitution, which implies no treafonable defign 
agami{t the crown: yet on the otheran a@ declac 
ratory of new crimes might ultimately recoil on the 
people themfelves ; and a fervile parliament might 
indulge the ambition or refentment of a minif- 
fer by the attainder of every opponent whom 
he hated or feared. The evidence again{t Straf- 
ford was defective however, as it indicated an ad- 
vice rather than a concerted defign to render 
Charles independent of parliament; but as mercy 
is not the attribute of collective bodies, he fuffered 
without legal evidence, from the violence of his ac- 
cufers, and the fecret conviction or fears of his 
judges. ‘The apprehenfions of his efcape if the trial 
were interrupted, appear to have firit fugeefted 
the bill, to prevent the diffolution of parliament 
without its own-confent °. 

When the redrefs of grievances was partly ac- 
complifhed’ by the Englifh parliament; when the 
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ftar-chamber, high -commiflion, and other ‘arbi- 
trary courts were fupprefled or regulated ; ‘mo- 
nopolies, fhipmoney, and every illegal exaction 
abolifhed, and triennial parliaments were ordained 
to’ be held, (meafures which hiftorians partial to 
monarchy, have pronounced beneficial,) the treaty 
was accelerated by the king’s refolution to revifit 
Scotland. At firft he was hardly ferious in ‘the 
treaty, when he expected affiftance from an indig- 
nant parliament, to repel an invafion which was 
neither unexpected nor unwelcome fo the nation. 
Difappointed in his defign to perfuade the Englith 
army to march againft parliament *°, he endea- 
voured by every allurement to conciliate, and de- 
tach the Scots from the popular caufe. ‘The pro- 
mife of a rich marriage, and an office in the bed- 
chamber, had operated on the verfatile genius of 
Rothes; but the moft fecret political apoftafy ts 
foon fufpected, and the importance of a popular 


70 Hiftorians diftinguifhing between a plan to gain over, and 
to bring up, the army, have acquitted Charles of the latter, as 
the vicinity of the Scots mult have rendered it impracticable. 
(Hume, ch. 54.) But it is obvious that the army muft -have 
firft been gained over before 1t was brought up, which was 
the only method to render the army ferviceable when gained. 
A part would have fufficed to march again{t parliament, while 
the main body remained to oppofe the Scots. By counter- 
figning the petition of the officers, Charles expreffed his appro- 
bation of the firft part of the plan. The other was a- neceflary 
confequence, and the petition inferted in Clarendon fufficient- 
ly intimates this laft defign. ** For the fupprefling of tumults 
“©and fecuring the king and parliament from fuch future in- 
#¢ folencies, &c. to wait upon him,’? ‘That is to march dire@tly 
to London, Clarendon, 1 244." . 
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feader is loft on his defeGtion**. The treaty fuffered BOOK 


little alteration from his change. The profecution 
of incendiaries, the Scottifh prelates and officers 
of ftate, was ineffectually refifted. The prelates 
might be abandoned, for they had no hope of return ; 
the offences of the inferior ftatefmen were not pro- 
ductive of fuch popular indignation ; but the king 
was interefted in the prefervation of Traquair, by 
every motive of gratitude excited by his former 
fervices, and compunction at the recent execu- 
tion of Strafford. He threatened to retaliate, by 
referving an equal number of the commiffioners 
themfelves from the act of oblivion; but at length 
the profecution of incendiaries was referred to par- 
liament; their punifhment was tacitly referved to 
the king; and it was underftood that they fhould 
be removed from his perfon, and excluded from 
every office of emolument and truft. The remain- 
ing articles were eafily adjufted. A fourth of the 
brotherly affi{tance was advanced; the reft was 
to be difcharged in equal moieties within two years; 
ecclefiaitical conformity was referred to the Englith, 
oficial arrangements to the Scottith parliament ; 
and on the refufal of the king to defer his depar- 
ture, the commons, jealous of his intentions and 
perional influence, ordained the arrears to be pro- 
vided, and the armies mutually difbanded or with- 
drawn *’, 


™ Burnet’s Memoirs, 184. Hift i, 38. . Clarendon’s Hitt. 
i 280. Lord Hailes’ Memorials and Letters, 11. 136. 

** Lord Hailes’ Memorials and Letters, 120—30. Burnet’s 
Mem. 132, Baillie, i. 228. Ruthw. y. 361. Clarendon, i. 280. 
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The Scots, in confequence of a folemn obliga- 
tion inferted in their covenant, to abftain from 
feparate, or divifive meafures, had hitherto preferved 
a degree of union perhaps unexampled, to which 
they were principally indebted for their paft fuccefs. 
But for an opportune difcovery, that union was 
almoft diffolved. Impatient of a fuperior, and 
confcious ‘of military talents unmarked ‘by his‘coun- 
trymen, Montrofe was unable to brook the pre- 
eminence of Argyleim thefenate, or of Lefly m'the 
field. His expectations of the fupreme command 
were difappointed ; and at Berwick, the returning 
favour of his fovereign had pedis a nobleman, 
originally eftranged from ‘the court by neglect, and 
detached from ‘the covenant by fecret difguft. His 
correfpondence with Charles was detected during 
the treaty of Rippon ; and a bond or counter affo- 
ciation was difcovered, to which he had procured 
the fubfcription of nineteen peers. ‘The committee’ 
of eftates were averfe to divifion, and difpofed to 
ft fatisfied with the furrender and formal renun- 

ation of the bond **; conciliatory meafures were 
aifanp pointed by a report which Montrofe had pro- 
puieted, injurious to Argyle. Stewart, commil- 
fary or judge of the confiftorial court of Dunkeld, 
was produced as his author, according to whole 
information, Argyle in the prefence of .the earl 
of Athol, and eight ae ae his prifoners, declared 
that the.eftates had -confulted divines and lawyers, 
and intended to proceed to the «depofition of ‘the 


*3: Burnet’s Mem. 178. Baillie, 1. '203—r0, 313. 
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king. An allegation fo little reconcileable with 
his characteriftical prudence, was fufceptible of a 
complete and immediate proof. But the fact was 
denied by the witnefles prefent, and retracted by 
Stewart, who was arraigned and convicted on a 
tram of ftatutes which were faneuinary then; and 
to the alternative of confirming the public report 
that he had been induced to retract the charge by 
an aflurance of life, Argyle inhumanly preferred 
the execution of thofe iniquitous laws on which Bal- 
merino was condemned '*. Stewart’s information 
had been fecretly tranfmitted by Montrofe to 
court; but the meffenger, on his return, was inter- 
cepted by Argyle. Whether the facility with 
which the king might affume the command of 
the army, or acquire an afcendancy by ‘his pre- 
fence in parliament, was fuggefted by Montrofe, the 
difcovery of an obfcure correfpondence in cypher 
excited a general alarm. ‘The king, on his arrival 
in Scotland, had the mortification to find that 
Montrofe and his friends were imprifoned in the 
caltle, and that the detection of the banders and 
plotters had exafperated the profecution againft 
incendiaries *°, 

The prefent was very different from his former 
vilit, when in the plenitude of uncontrolled power, 
and amidit the fplendour reflected from a brighter 
diadem, he accepted the obfcure crown of his an- 
ceftors, after a firm poffeflion of the {ceptre dur- 


™4.See Nors VI. 
5 Id. Burnet’s Mem. 184. Guthrie’s Mem. 89. Baillie, 
i. 320. Spalding, 288. Arnot’s Criminal Trials, Ruth- 
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ing eight years. - His journey conducted him 
through an army of rebellious fubjects, whofe 
generals he affected to carefs, without attempting 
to aflume the command. His reception, however 
honourable, was from thofe whofe arms had near- 
ly fubverted his throne; but whofe atcachment he 
mutt now cultivate as its laft fupport. While he 
meditated on thefe fad viciffitudes, the caufes and 
the confequences were prefent to his view, and 
his experience of the bitter fruits of infincerity 
in the former pacification, affords at leaft a pre- 
fumption that the prefent was fincere. | 
His addrefs to parliament was cordial, thougli 
expreflive of early prepofleflions. He regretted 
the jealoufies which he propofed to remedy, and the 
diftractions which he came in perfon to remove. 
Whatever he had promifed, he profefled his refo- 
lution to accomplith cheerfully, in the moft ample 
form, for the public fatisfa¢tion ; and in return, 
claimed the alleetance of his fubjeéts to the fapreme 
authority, tranfmitted entire through an hundred 
nd eight generations of kings. As a voluntary de- 
monf{tration of his zeal and fincerity, he prepared 
to ratify the acts of the preceding feflion ; but the 
eflates were cautious and inflexible in maintaining 
their former validity, and the treaty required no 
more than their promulgation in his name™. 
When the treaty was confirmed, the tranquillity of 
both kingdoms was confulted by provifions recipro- 
cally adopted: 1. That neither fhould declare war 
again{t the other without due premonition, nor 
"5 Balfour’s Journal of Parliament, p- 45. MS. Advocates® 
dabrary. 
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without the previous confent of parliament : 
2. That afliftance fhould be mutually furnifhed to 
each parliament, to prevent invafion or to fupprefs 
mternal commotions : 3. That during the in- 
terval between triennial parliaments, commiffioners 
should be entrufted with the confervation of peace. 
The firft provifion was falutary, and at ani earlier 
pericd might have prevented the war; the fecond 
led to the interpofition of the Scots in the diffenfions 
of England, and the third produced an entire fufz 
penfion of regal power. Scotland, perhaps for the 
firft time, beheld a parliament, whofe deliberations 
from the fingle day to which they were formerly 
limited, were prolonged for months, and purfued 
without interruption in the prefence of the king. 
And the leffer barons, hitherto reftrained to a fingle 
fuffrage for each county, affumed for the firft time, 
cach a feparate and independent vote *, 

Official arrangements had been referved by the 
treaty for confideration in patliament ; andin con: 
fequence of the death or the profecution of incen- 
diaries, the chief offices of {tate were vacant. But 
the parliament was unwilling to relinguifh the pro- 
fecution of incendiaries; and in the choice of 
minifters, the King was juftly tenacious of his laft 
prerogative. It was the chief finew he afferted of 
government ; a prerogative never once contefted 
in England, and eftablifhed in Scotland by long 
poflefiion. he covenanters were actuated, how- 
ever, by a patriotic defire to render the govern- 
ment independent of the Englifh cabinet, to which 
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pooxK the minifters, fince the acceflion, had ever been 
bfervient, and the interefts of the country had 
164: been uniformly facrificed. By a mutual accom 


to five; Charles fubmitted to the appointment of 
minifters judges and privy counfellors, with the 
approbation or confent of the eftates while fitting, 
and of the privy council when the eftates were ad- 
journed or diflclved. The parliament agreed in 
return, to releafe the incendiaries and plotters 
from prifon, and to refer their trial to a commit- 
tee during the recefs, and their fentence to the 
king. The choice of minifters was produtive of 
new difputes. Argyle and Loudon were equally 
qualified by their talents and learning for the office 
oficers of of chancellor, but the latter was preferred. The 
niet earl of Lanerk continued fecretary, Roxburgh 
lord privy feal, and the treafury was put in com- 
miffion, as the king was everfe or afraid to aggran- 
dize Argyle. Eight were rejected from the lift of 
counfellors.....Ehe prefident and three judges, 
accufed or fufpetted of malverfation, were removed 
from the bench, to which Johnfton was promoted 
by the title of Warifton, and when the adminiftra- 
tion of jultice, was refumed, the judges prefided 
alternately, by rotation or choice. ‘The chancel- 
lor was the only officer of flate who retained an 
ofucial feat, ora double vote in the deliberations ‘of 
parliament; and the offices conferred by the ad- 
vice of the. eltates, were confirmed during good 
behaviour or life. 


‘6 Supra, p. 30- Balfour’s Journal., Monteith of Sal- 
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Tt was amidft thefe internal regulations, that 
intelligence of the Irifh rebellion was received. In- 
furreCtions directed in Scotland to the prefervation 
of civil and religious liberty, though inflamed by 
enthufiafm, had fubfided with little bloodfhed, and 
without devaftation ; but the infurre‘tion in Ireland 
was excited by motives of the meft debafing fuper- 
{tition, the moft infatiate rapine, and the moft 
inhuman revenge. The Enelifh in general were 
{tript and defpoiled of their invidious acquifitions 3 
their cattle were feized and their plantations ra- 
vaged; but in Ulfter the defencelefs proteftants 
difperfed and difarmed, were involved in an indif- 
criminate mafiacre, or excruciated by the more 
inhuman tortures of a protracted death. No rank 
was excepted; no age nor fex was refpected or 
{pared. Neither the rites of focial intercourfe, nor 
the ties of confanguinity and friendfhip, afforded 
protection; for the deareft conneétions of nature 
were diffolved. ‘The fon received the fame death 
with the father, for whofe life he implored. The 
fupplicating mother beheld her innocent offspring 
butchered in her arms, and transfixed by the fame 
ftroke, expired on the body of her murdered huf- 
band. Many hundreds were precipitated into the 
ftream, or enclofed in their habitations and con- 
fumed with flames. Some were buried alive 3; others 
manaciled in dungeons, or mangled on the high- 
way, were abandoned by a fate not lefs cruel, to 
hunger and defpair. <A fubmiflive refignation, and 
a determined refiftance were alike unavailing ; 
the few who ventured to refift were difarmed by 
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a perfidious aflurance of fafety, and fecurely mur- 
dered. Were not the torments well attefted which 
an inventive and frantic cruelty delighted to inflict, 
they might exceed belief; but when children were 
induced by a falfe promife of life, to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their parents, when 
mothers were compelled to extinguifh their off- 
fpring, and wives to aflaffinate their devoted huf- 
bands ; atrocities are fuggefted which no genera- 
tion had ever witnefled, and from the recital of 
which the foul recoils. A horrible devaftation, 
fuch as the moft barbarous nations have rarely in- 
flicted, was excited by innate cruelty, religious 
frenzy,,and prolonged by the contagious example 
of revenge. The women, infuriate from. fuper- 
ftition, contributed to ftimulate the ferocity of 
their male affociates, and the very children were 
incited to infant flaughter, and inured to blood, 
fhed *?. 

When the province of Uliter was transferred by 
Tyrone’s rebellion to the crown, the lands were 
diftributed among. private adventurers, on con, 
dition that tenants fhould be tranfplanted thither 
from England or Scotland. Whether procured at 


19 Temple. Rufhworth, v. 405. It is obfervable of Curry 
and Warner, who endeavour to extenuate or rather to transfer 
the cuilt of the maffacre to the proteftants, that they avert 
their eyes, on the molt frivolous pretexts, from their original 
depofitions preferved in Trinity College Dublin. Admitting 
he the Irifh were opprefled by Strafford, as | believe they 
were, religion or liberty may be too dear, when purchafed at 
the expence of our moral virtues. Curry’s Review, and 
Warners Hitt. of the. Irith Rebellion. 
| a cheaper 
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a cheaper rate, or impelled by a ftronger fpirit of poox 


adventure, the Scots had multiplied from a rapid 
influx to a number varioufly eftimated at eighty of 
an hundred thoufand of each fex, or at forty thou. 
fand fit for arms*’. The Irifh, apprehenfive of 
their numbers, endeavoured at firft to fecure their 
neutrality, and under the pretext of a common ori- 
gin, affected to fpare and preferve the Scots. But 
the defign to extirpate every proteftant intruder 
was incompatible with their prefervation, and as 
rigid puritans, they were heretics doubly odious to 
the catholics, and accurfed of God. A fhort re- 
{pite had enabled fome to withdraw from a devoted 
country ; the reft retired to places of ftrength for 
protection, and when expofed in their turn to the 
fame fanguinary defolation and ma acre, they 
maintained their fituation till relieved from Scot. 
Jand. But the ill-fated Englith colonies, unwilling 
to relinquifh, and attempting feparately to defend 
their habitations, were either extetminated or ex- 
pelled from Ultter, 

When the firft information was tranfmitted to 
Scotland, neither the magnitude nor the enormity 
of the rebellion was known. The parliament was 
advertifed by Charles, that fome commotions of 
an uncertain extent had appeared in Ireland, but 
unlefs abetted by the catholics of Eneland, that 
they were neither formidable, nor likely to be fo- 
mented by continental powers, On this occafion 
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the Scots were reprefented * as indiflerent to the 
remote fate of religion, where no faction nor In- 
tereft contributed to {timulate The 
danger was no fooner difcovered, than the parlia- 
ment offered three thoufand ftand of fpare arms, 
and an army of ten thoufand men, for the rehef of 
Ireland; which, if timely accepted, might have 
proved a fufficient force to fupprefs the infurre¢tion, 
But the Scots were deftitute of any permanent re- 
fources. It was equally dificult during the winter 
feafon, and ina wafted country, to tran{port or to 
fuftain fuch a numerous army ; and without the in- 
terpofition of the Englifh parliament, no provifion 
could be made for its reception or fupport, A 
regiment of fifteen hundred men, that remained 
difpatched to Ulfter; but the 


war, and the fuccours proftered 


their zeal. 


undifbanded, was 
profecution of the 
Scots, were referred by Charles to the 
inelith parliament, and, in confequence of their 
| jealoufies, retarded and reduced. 

As his departure became indifpenfable, the ac- 


i * 
commodation was concluded ; nor were, the 


eraces forgotten. Argyle was created a marquis ; 
“a haletae () C 

2" From an imperfet report in Rufhworth of the proceeds 
On the firft imperfect intelligence 


: a ig 
Yharles informed them that if the infur- 


ings of their parliament. 
o 
from lord Chichetter, 
reétion proved, as he thought, but a {mall matter, then there 
was little ufe of their fupply. On this, the refolutign inferted in 
; 
Rufhworth (v. 407.) was adopted.» On more complete in 
formation from the Iriih jultices, three thoufand ftand of fpare 
arms, and eight regiments of ten thoufand men, were intlantly 
a ae 
offered. Balfour’s Journal, MS. p. 128—43. 
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the lords Loudon and Lindfay, were raifed to dig- 
nity of earls; and the fame rank was conferred 
on Lefly, by the ftyle and title of earl of Leven. 
The promotion of Rothes was intercepted by his 
untimely death; and Balmerino, as if ungrateful 
for a life unjuftly forfeited, was almoft the only 
perfon neglected by the king. Epifcopal revenues 
were difpenfed with a profufe hand. An incon- 
fiderable portion was referved for the church, t6 
which he had affected ftri@ly to conform, and dil- 
tributed among the clergy whom he was defirous 
to gain. On the eve of his departure the pariia- 
ment was diffolved, and another, purfuant to the 
act for triennial parliaments, was ordained to 
meet within three years *™. 

On a review of this memorable parliament, its 
tranfactions are to be connected with thole of the 
tables, and two covenanting affemblies, whofe 
lay-members were nearly the fame. The religious 
grievances from which the refiftance of the tab!es 
originated, were removed in the aflemblies, but 
the remedy was neither complete, nor of great im- 
portance, till civil liberty was eftablifhed by par- 
liament. The defenfive war undertaken by the 
tables wasrefumed fuccefsfully under its aufpices ; 
and its arms reftored the Engelith to their coni 
tutional rights, and returncG enriched by their 
exuberant bounty. Its example was adopted in 
the reftraints impofed on the prerogatives of the 
crown, and the provifions made for liberty may 
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be eflimated from their falutary introdu@ion into 
the Englith conftitution. Abufes peculiar to Scot: 
land were removed by fuppreffing the lords of 
articles, and creating a third eftate in lieu of the 
prelates. But the abrogation of the high com- 
miffion, the prohibition of arbitrary proclamations, 
the regulation of the privy council, and the infti- 
tion of triennial parliaments were happily transfer- 
fed into the Englifh conftitution, and: while their 
importance merits our applaufe and gratitude, 
may convince us that the principles of political 
liberty were neither unknown, nor the cove: 
nanters immerfed entirely in the fordid gloom 
of religious zeal. ‘The interpofition of parlia- 
ment in the appointment of ‘the judicial, and 
of the minifters entrufted with the executive power 
of the ftate, has been juftly cenfured as a meafure 
that ferved to difarm, and in a manner to dethrone 
the king**. It was ‘juftified by the laudable and 
patriotic motive of rendering the government in- 
dependent of the Englith cabinet; and fupported 
by precedents derived from the variable forms of 
an unfettled conftitution, which was always turbu- 
ent, and therefore free. At prefent it may be ex- 
plained, as little elfe than a conftitutional control on 
the choice of minifters which refidesin the crown, 
According to the theory of a limited monarchy, 
an, adminiftration not unacceptable to parliament, 
is appointed by the fovereign; but in praétice, 
the harmony between thefe independent powers 18 
derived from a more impure and igndoble fource. 
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The executive either abforbs the reprefentative and 
deliberative body, or is itfelf abforbed. The-mi- 
nifters, on whom the whole executive power for the 
time devolves, are impofed on the pri nee, andin- 
directly created by an independent, imperious par- 
liament ; or the parliament itfelf is created by the 
influence of adminiftration, and retained in a {tate 
of abfolute dependence on the executive power. 
But ‘the hereditary and reprefentative orders of the 
Scottifh parliament, intermixed together, and in- 
capable of the nice adjuftment of affairs of {tate, 
folicited a pofitive e law to fecure the neceflary ex- 
iftence of a conftitutional control. To thofe already 
poflefled of the whole government, the accom- 
modation appeared rather a dereliction of their 
actual power, than the acquifition of new immu- 
nities; and the fecurity of parliament was there- 
fore demanded for the portion of power which was 
ftill retained: But they neglected to remove the 
radical defe&t of their Eton. the aflemblage 
of peers and commons in the fame houfe; without 
the feparation of whom into two chambers, or 
diftinct fenates, no conftitution is fecure againft 
the afcendancy, violence, or corruption of a fnele 
order of the (aes 
Aiter the depreffion of the barons in England, 
while the commons, during the Tudor dynafty, 
were yet unimportant, there was properly no con- 
ftitutional control on the crown. But when the 
commons afcended, on the prefent reign, to inde- 
pendence and power, the king was averfe or un- 
able to accommodate to the times, and fubmitted 
with 
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which he had hitherto defpifed. His future mif 
fortunes muft be deduced from an obftinate, in- 
flexible refufal to refign the adminiftration to the 
popular leaders, or to receive a miniltry from an 
untractable parliament. A feeble negociation for 
the introduction of Pym, Hambden, and Hollis 
into ofice, had been interrupted by the death of 
the earl of Bedford ; and from circumftances im- 
perfecily explained by hiftorians, never refumed **, 
For the prefervation of Strafford, he was content 
to yield toa partial change, but to refign himfelf 
entirely to a new admuiniftration impofed by the 
commons, was a novelty at which his prejudices 
and principles of government révolted. The fame 
conflitutional meafure to which he had fubmitted 
in Scotland, was an eafy remedy and an obvious 
fatisiaction, ever due to a difcontented people. 
His minifters were driven into exile, or difplaced ; 
yet when Laud was imprifoned and Strafford exe- 
cuted, he perfifted to govern by means of inferior 
agents, deflitute of energy or credit with parlia- 
ment; and inftead of committing the adminiftra- 
tion to the prevailing party, he endeavoured merely 
to feduce its adherents. 

It is to this miftaken policy that we muft afcribe 
the furviving difcontent of the-commons, and 
every future difafter that attended his reign. ‘Their 
leaders had fecretly undertaken to reftore the re- 
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venue when admitted. to power, ahd even to gra- 


4 Clarend.i.210. Parl, Hilt. xu, 382. 
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tify the king by the prefervation of Strafford”. 
Experience fufficiently demonftrates that the pre- 
rogative may be fafely entrufted to the moft popular 
leaders, who are {till careful in’ adminiftration to 
preferve ther power unimpaired. No’ doubt can 
be entertained but if once engaged in his fervice, 
that their councils would have been fal utary, and 
the redrefs of grievances conftitutional and tem- 
perate.. But when excluded induftrioufly from 
power and office, they intermingled their private 
refentment with the public aifeont ent. Diftrufted 
by their fovereign, they naturally miftrufted his 
fincerity in their turn. Not fatisfied with the 
redrefs of grievances, except their repetition were 
prevented, they afpired openly to the reduction 
of thofe regal powers which were once abuled, 
and unlefs entrufted to their adminiftration, might 
again be perverted. After an arbitrary reign of 
fifteen years, the conceflions extorted from Charles 
were deemed infincere, and the conftitution infe- 
cure, unlefs the prerogative by which it was in- 
vaded were circumfcribed and reduced. And we 
may affirm that his refufal or relu€tance to receive 
from parliament, anadminiftration poflefled of the 
public confidence, was no lefs imprudent, nor lefs 
pernicious to his government, than his former 
averfion to parliaments themfelves **. 

From the imperious difpofition, or from the 
neceflities of Charles, the hiftorians of each party 
have deduced the ille Hee | complexion of the former 


25 Clarend. i. 211—s4.  Manley’s Mem. 
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part of his reign. In the fame manner they have 
afcribed the fubfequent condu@ and violence of the 
commons, to a juft diffidence of the king’s fince- 
rity, derived from an intimate knowledge of his 
character, or to a faCious defion to fubvert the 
conftitution, and ufurp the fupreme power of the 
itate. Their diftruft might be unfeigned though 
groundlefs ; but it is obfervable that his fincerity 
may be jultly fufpected from the refufal of a popus 
ar adminiftration to the Englifh parliament, at a 
time when the fame demand was coneeded to the 
scots. ‘The former was calculated to refume an 
uncontrolled authority at a more propitious feafon 3 
the latter was confeffedly intended to fecure their 
neutrality, and in the event of a rupture, to obtain 
their fupport. Nor was this alone the concealed 
object of his journey to Scotland. An incident 
occurred during his refidence there, which was 
thus peculiarly denominated in the hiftory of 
Scotland, as a cafual event; but when applied 
to the fubfequent tranfactions of England, it affords 
an explanation perhaps of his fecret defigns. 

Argyle and Hamilton had acquired the principal, 
afcendancy.in the Scottith parliament, but the late 
ter declined proportionally in the confidence of 
his fovereign, and was blamed as over active in his 
own prefervation. A fuppofed plot for their de- 
{truction was difcovered by Hurry, a colonel, on 
the information of Stewart, a fubaltern officer. On 
repairing that evening to a conference at court, 
they were to be arrefted as traitors by the earl of 
Crawford, and Cochrane whofe regiment wag 


r saned 
{tatio Lea 


ftationed in the vicinity, and conveyed in clofe x 00K 
cultody toa frigate in the roads, or affaflinated if Wy 
any refiftance were attempted. They fecured their  ™4"- 
houfes that night from furprife. But the alarm 

was increafed next day by the king, who repaired 

tc parliament with five hundred foldiers and armed 
attendants. Profefling, as their followers were nu« 

merous and highly irritated, their apprehenfions 

that a tumult might otherwife enfue, they retired 

with Lanerk, Hamilton’s brother, to his feat at 
Kinneal. ‘The king complained of the injurious 
furmifes excited by their flight, and until his 
honour were publicly vindicated, required that 
Hamilton fhould be fequeftered from parliament. 
But the eftates proceeded with more temper and 
dilcretion, to exculpate their fovereign by a pri- 
vate inveltigation and a public report; and the 
three noblemen were {peedily recalled ””, 

The incident may appear at firft to be little 
elfe than a fuppofititious plot ; but from the cons 
feffion and contradi€tory declarations of Craw- 
ford and Cochrane, the intended arreft of Argyle 
and Hamilton can admit of no difpute. It was 
communicated to the lords Ogilvy, Gray, and 
Almont, from whom the fecret tranfpired, and to 
Murray grocm of the chamber, who introduced 
Cochrane to a private audience, and conveyed 
three letters from Montrofe to Charles, fignifying 
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*7 Burnet’s Mem. 186. -Hardwick’s State Papers. Bail- 
lie, 4. 330. di. 299. The objection to a public inveftigation 
was, that the king’s prefence would overawe the freedom of 
dnquiry. 
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¢¢ that he would infra} his majefty of a bufinefs 
“ that not only did concern his honour in a high 
y 

‘* deorea, but the ftanding and footing of his crown 

“ likewife.’” Hamilton and Argyle had both 
Oo 

been denounced as tra itors by Montrofe, whole 

int! { a relpected the honour 

and hability of Si crown itfelf, can admit of no 

other explanation than their correfpondence with 
p 


the flate puritansin England, from which the re- 


cent invafion of the Scots had originated. The 
king had already difcovered, and was extremely 


urgent. to procure lord Saville’s forged invitation, 
depofited with Warifton; and 
on the authority of Clarendon, 
that the information for which he was thus folicit- 
ous, of a treafonable correfpondence between the 
popular leaders of the two kingdoms, was obtained 
from the communication which he preferved with 
Montrofe. in prifon. According to Clarendon, 
that nobleman, by the introduction of Murray 
of the bed-chamber, was admitted privately to the 
king ; informed him of many particulars from the 
beginning of the rebellion, (to which, as a mem- 
hs of fae committee of eftates, he was neceflarily 
Privys, ) afferted and offered to prove in parpanent, 
that Hamilton was not lefs faulty and falfe than 
Argyle; but rather advifed that they fhould both 
be affaflinated, which, with his ufual franknels, 
he undertook to execute. As Montrofe was then 
in prifon, the interview was obtained indirectly, 
through the intervention of Cochrane, but Claren- 
don’s information is. otherwife correct. The aflaf- 

{ination 


which had been 
we mutt conclude 
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firiation of Argyle and Hamilton was characterifti- 3 hed K 
cal of Montrofe ; their arreft may be afcribed to Coy 
the importunate zeal of their acctifers. No fatif. #64" 
factory explanation was given of the letter, and 

we muft conclude that the information refufed by 
Warilton, was procured from Montrofe; and, on 

the flight of Argyle and Hamilton, referved for the 

accufation of their confedérates ih Fn ieland **; 

On the firft notice of the incident, the appreheri- Its effeés 
fioris of the leading members in the Enelifh parlia- teeiim 
ment were fufficiently revealed. By thé fudden P22" 
impeachment of Strafford, th Te had prevented an 
impeachinent againft themfe 7 : 
expofed to the cae danger, wie the particulars 
of their Bo an ies or intercourfe with the 


Scots were difcoveted by the king. Ag if their 
perional fafety were endangered, they felt or affeet. 
} foe 


ed’ an inimediate alarm: and weve fuipéected of 4 


defperate propofal at their private confultations, 

to fecitire the gue 4 ci her childfen as hoftages 

fot their prefervation *. The commons applied to 

Effex the general for a cuard. ‘hey prepared the Rertion- 
1 Phe france of 


memora ‘ble reimon ftrance to Charles, which was ( com- 
Mons, 

28 See Nore VIII. 

29 Rufhw. v. 464. Nalfon, ii. 780. Fron this, and from 
Clarendon’s s-converfation with Effex and Fioland, it would ap- 
pear that the alarm was ferious. Nae’ can thefé peers, unlefs 
afraid of impeachment, be fufpected of a Ppa plot to 
amufe the + people with their petfonal ferrors. ’ Crom, well’s ‘del 
claration to Falkland, that he, and ma ny othe rs of hig party; 
would have fold all and quit the kingdo: n if their hain 
had been rejected, is an additional proof of their alarm at the 
incident, and their miftruft of Charles: 
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prefented on his return. Every error and misfor- 
tune of his reign was minutely recapitulated; and 
they recommended the appointmentof minifters not 
obnoxious or unacceptable to the commons, but in 
whofe councils the parliament might have reafon to 
confide *°. Ifits acrimony betrays their extreme irri- 
tation, the conclufion fufficiently evinces, that there 
was ftill an eafy remedy, then indeed unufual, yet 
{trictlyconftitutional ; that the confidence denied 
to thofe who had deferted the public caufe, and 
withheld from the fervile infolence of archbifhop 
Williams, from the levity of Digby, and the infamy 
of Saville, was referved for the unafluming but 
inflexible virtues of Hambden, the mild integrity 
of Kimbolton, the fincere and ardent genius of 
Hollis, and the cool fagacity. of the aged Pym, 
From this period their proceedings became more 
daring, determined and violent, and their diftru{t 
incurable. They forefaw their own deftruction m 
the diffolution of parliament, or the decay of their 
popularity, if the royal authority remained entire ; 
4s noe and clamour are the chief inftruments of 
popular~ affemblies in the acquifition of power, 


e 


the people were agitated with conftant alarms. As 
an impediment to every reformation, the popifh 
and {piritual lords were excluded from parliament, 
but their expulfion was effected only by the tumul- 
tuous petitions of the citizens, the imdifcretion of 
the prelates themfelves, and the aflault fuftained 
by the round heads, an unarmed populace, from 
the cavaliers or difbanded officers retained at court. 


30 See Nore IX. 
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The proteflation of the bifhops, on which theif 
order was impeached and expelled from parlia- 
ment, is afcribed to tlie violence of archbifhop Wil. 
liams, and the king’s approbation to hafte and 
durprile. The Brdte (tation however, was the fame 
in effect, with that which the Scottit Ce had 
fern ctl prepared and prefented by his orders; and 
as both were direéted againit the authority of the 
affembly or paifiament from which the 
were excluded; fo the one was calculate 
ate a fecret, and the other to eftablith a a public nul 
lity, and produce a diffolution*.  #fad the a 
tions of the tempofal, been fiir ded b by the abfence 
of the fpiritual peets, the commons muft have 


e prelates 


been equally difqualified, and the parliament dif. 
folved. When inftrudted, however, in the inefica: y 


ef the former, that Charles fhould expe& fuccefs 
from the prefent proteftation, appears ¢! 
prifing, as it was fucceeded by a mor 


and fatal meafure, the fequel of his late 
in Scotland, and in the € opinion of par 


te{t of his fincerity. 

On the application of 
former guard, the king 1 
of a monarch, his favotite affeveration | : 
was no caufle of ap PAGE oe or alarm, for his 
care fhould 
ber,. as much 
his children °”, 
fer an impeachment 
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ton and the five commoners, Hambden, Pynt, 
and Hollis, Hazlerig and Strode. ‘Their perfons 
were firft demanded by a ferjeant at arms. Next 
day, the king, attended by his guards and retinue, 
claimed the members in perfon from the com- 
mons; and proceeded to expofe his dignity to the 
contempt of the city, by the fame vain requifition 
at Guildhall. Ata time when the violence of par- 
liament began to be generally difapproved, and the 
tide of popular favour to return to the fovereign, 
fuch precipitate meafures could be attributed to 
nothing elfe than the vain and vindittive fuggeftions 
of Digby, and the counfels, or rather the mandates 
of the imperious queen **. Much allowance 1s un- 
doubtedly due to the difpofition and peculiar fitua- 
tion of Charles, who was impatient of deliberation, 
haftily perfuaded, and eager in his relolves. His 
fituation was expofed to the unremitted oppofition 
of the commons, and his mind, already irritated 
at their endeavours to circumfcribe his prerogative, 
was peculiarly incenfed at the impeachment of the 
prelates. When every abatement, however, has 
been made, there remains enough to convince us, 
that although the execution of the meafure were 
prompted or accelerated by the queen and Digby, 
the defign itfelf had been long entertained. ‘The 
chief articles of the accufation were the invitation 
and encouragement given to the Scots to invade 
England, in order to fubvert the fundamental laws 


33 Clarend. i. 356. From the fame author it appears that 
Digby had already made fuch difcoveries as fatisfied the king. 
Td. 343> 

and 
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and the authority of the fovereign, and to ere&t a 
tyrannical power in their ftead. ‘We are affured, 
that the materials of the accufation were-procured 
in Scotland, and have every reafon to conclude 
that they were obtained from Montrofe. The 
redrefs of grievances in the former feffion had 
excited a deep refentment, and an early refolution 
to fubject its authors, notwithftanding the general 
amnefty, to an exemplary punifhment on the re- 
turn of power. In addition to the defire of fecur- 
ing the neutrality, or fupport of the Scots, we muft 
aflign as a motive of the late expedition, the difco- 
very and impeachment of their confederates in 
England. 

When the information is once traced to Mon- 
trofe, the intended arreft, and the efcape of Hamil- 
ton and Argyle from parliament, the alarm and 
fubfequent violence of the Englifh commons, the 
impeachment and attempt to fecure the perfons of 
their leaders, are intimately conneéted, and ex- 
hibit a feries of tranfactions derived apparently 
from the fame fource. The late attempt of 
the king to feize the five members by furprife in 
parliament, is almoft an exact counterpart to the 
incident in Scotland. They were both derived 
from the fame difcoveries of Montrofe, and ditat- 
ed by the fame inconfiderate fpirit. The fudden 
violence of the commons, and the defperate refolu- 
tion to difarm their fovereign, when contrafted 
with the temperate and conftitutional meafures of 
their former feffion, muit be afcribed to their 
alarm at the difcovery of their correfpondence, 
p and 
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and their confirmed fufpicion that the tranfient ine 
tention to feize Argyle, was a prelude to their own 
Lge aaa and punifhment. At the conclufion 
of a former parliament, Hollis and Strode had 
Gut imprifoned in defiance of the recent petition 

shits, and the former feverely fined ; nor was 
more lenity, moderation, or juftice to be expected, 
were they again expofed to the refentment of the 
king. Confcious that their intercourfe with the 
Scots wag detected, they muft have concluded, when 
carefully debarred from office, that they were re- 
ferved for punifhment, and that there was no re- 
fource nor fecurity unlefs the power of the crown 
were retrenched, and its abufe prevented %*. 

But the incident is a key to the tranfactions, 
and unlocks the fecret motives both of the parlias 
ment andthe king. ‘The monarch who defcends, 

after an a¢t of oblivion, to explore the obfolete 
treafon of his ubjects, Naa have meant from the 
beginning. fince he endeavoured afterwards to 
avail him{felf of the difcovery, Vengeance, and the 
refumption of abfolute power had been therefore 
premeditated; and the prefent was haftily em, 
braced as-a favourable opportunity to crufh his 


34 Hambden, the mild and moderate Hambden, -after this 
accufation, was much altered, fays Clarendan; * A s nature 
‘© and carriage feeming much fiercer than before.” wu. 266. 
A: proof of his opinion, in common with P ym and others, (id. 
464-) that no farther truft was to be repofed din Charles. And 
certainly they had reafon to conclude, that if their perfons had 
been fecvred, the parliament would have terminated, like every. 
former parliament of Charles, the firfi excepted, in their im- 
prifonment and punifhment. . 
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opponents. Had he fecured their perfons, the po- 
pular favour, which feldom attends the unfortunate, 
might have yielded perhaps to his proof of their 
guilt. But the blow which was levelled at the 
commons, recoiled on himfelf. The rupture which 
he folicited, was improved by his opponents with 
fuperior addrefs. The parliament, the city, and 
the whole nation refounded with breach of privi- 
lege. The king, difappointed and difconfolate, 
retired from Whitehall, to which he never returned 
till a captive ; while the accufed members were 
conducted in real triumph from their afylum in 
the city, and reftored to their feats. 

The Scottifh hiftory is at prefent fo intimately 
connected with the Enelifh, that it becomes a 
collateral and tributary ftream to the other, con- 
ducive or fubordinate to its moft important 
events. It was impoflible for the Scots to re- 
main indifferent to the tranfaCtions, in which the 
late treaty might involve the nation. The com- 
miflioners for the relief of Ireland offered their me- 
diation, which was refented and indignantly rejeét- 
ed by Charles, but accepted by the commons, 
and gratefully acknowledged. The relief of Ireland 
had already been agitated without fuccefs. Each 
party, aware of an approaching rupture, was lefs 
defirous to fupprefs, than to convert the infurrec- 
tion to its own advantage. The king was de- 
firous to involve the parliament in the management 
of a-war, which might engrofs all its attention, its 
froops, and refources. The commons were de- 
termined not to disfurnifh themfelyes or the king- 
P4 dom 
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dom of men, but to emplo oy their Scottifh auxilias 
ries in the redugtion of Ireland. The offer of ten 
thoufand delta was accepted by the commons, 
but rejected at firft by the lords:on a frivolous pre- 
text, that unlefs an equal number of Englifh were 
employed, the Scots might appropriate Ireland to 
themfelyes. When the fuccours were reduced to 
a fourth of that number, the poffeffion of Carrick- 
qe was refufed, and at length rele nay 
granted by Charles, whofe offer to raife ten thou- 
ie volunteers was. rejected in return. The 
commons, apprehenfive of their own'ruin, were re- 
folute not to entruft him with an army, and each 
party, rather than furrender an advantage to the 
other, was content to-hazard the lofs of Ireland *. 
It is not furprifing that at this alarming period, 
the fettlement or difpofal of the militia was the 
caufe immediately productive of a civil war. The 
power of the fword, which the commons, on the 
approach of internal commotions were ambitious 
to grafp, the king was determined never to refign. 
According to the common circumftances and 
courte of government: his right was indifputable ; 
and on the dfuppofition that the conftitution were 
fecure from da anger, the {word depofited with the 
{upreme magutaate was undoubtedly his. On the 
other fyppofition, that his mind was itill hoftile 
to the conftitution, and impatient to revoke the 
provifions to which his neceflities had fubmitted, 


the arguments employed by parliament were 


35 Burnet’s Mem. 189. Nalfon, ii, 763, &c. Ruthw. 


v. 498, &e. 
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équally conclufive; and the public fafety, as well ® OOK 


as felf-prefervation, 
power fhould be fequeftered from the crown. Une 
happily for the nation, thefe conclufions were 
derived from the uniform experience of his former 
reign. Yet the queftion which thus rekindled a 
civil war in both kingdoms, was the refult natnrally 
to be expected from two co-ordinate parts of the 
con{titution, an independent parliament, and a 
monarch obftinately tenacious of power. His in- 
flexible refolution not to nominate, or rather never 
to receive a popular adminiftration recommended 
by the commons, excited, and may ftill juftify 
the oppofition of parliament. A fuccefsful oppo- 
fition can only be exerted by fufpending the opera- 
tions of government, or divetting the crown of a 
dangerous, or difputed prerogative: but the firft 
expedient had been tried in vain. Neither the 
refufal of fupplies, nor the unavoidable interruption 
neither the urgent fituation of 
to which Charles was re- 
which he 


of public butinefs ; 
Ireland, nor the poverty 
duced, nor the diftref and danger with 


was furrounded, could furmount his invincible re- 


pugnance to gratify the commons, and introduce 
the popular leaders into office. When a change 
of adminiftration and of meafures, the cheap and 
common remedy for public difcontent, was thus 
perverfely re fufed, no alternative remained but to 
diveft the fovereign of the laft prerogative on 
which he relied. There was then no ftanding army 
to be withdrawn from under his command, and 
fiflolved by the refufal of a mutiny bill, But his 


eek dk 


required that the military Ww 
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military authority might be ful pended, and the 
militia lodged in li hands. In thefe tranfaGtiong 

ater times. “We difcern 
the fame conttitutional which has been re- 
peatedly exerted to impofe a new adminiftration 


a BE OE SEN eles Maye Vy (5 
we difcover the fpirit of 


on a reluctant fovereign, or if the refufal of. fup- 
phes, and a total interruption of government fhould 


in ineflectu: iL to abridge the fecret influence 

t prerogative of the crown. ‘The progrefs of par- 
ties. is often fimilar at different periods, and the 
origin et the civil wars admits of a fimple and 
obvious explanation. Itilluftrates an important po- 


litical truth, that the balance afcribed to the Eng- 
lifh. conflitution is often i nN that the executive 


3 

and legiflative branches, which are regarded as co- 
ordinate and equal powers, cannot long remain 
independent or divided. ‘The people may choofe 
between a legiflature created by the influence, and 
devoted fe cretly to the will of the: crown, and 
a reprefentative body emanating from themfelves, 
and creating the minift Ty in winch the executive 
authority re afin: but if neither of thefepowers were 
iubordinate, nor difpofed to fubmit to: the influ- 
ence of the other, the ideal balance of:the confti- 
tution might be preferved in theory, but the ftate 
would be undone *. 


But 


36 ‘The only conflitutional remedy is a diffolution of parlias 
ment, which would not have availed had it been fill practicable, 
ralete the king could haye governed, as formerly, without pare 
kamentss ‘The fame commons, or membersof the fame com- 
plexion, would have:been returned by the people. Whoever 
| | has 
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But the parliament was not without its pecu- 8 mn K 
liar fears, to fuggeft and almoft to juftify the —_~ 
affumption of the {word. A few days previous estas 
to the accufation of the members, the earl of hath 
Newport. the conftable, and Balfour his lieute- 
nant, were removed from the tower, as attach. 
ed to parliament or indifpofed towards the king. 

At the fame time the earl of Newcaftle was pri- 
vately difpatched to fecure Hull, where the maga- 

zines for the Scottifh war were depofited; and 
from the unguarded confeffion of a fimilar defign 

upon Portifmouth, there is only one conclufion to 

be drawn, that a fcheme was already formed, to 
preoccupy the three principal fortrefles in the king- 

dom, and reduce a refractory parliament by force %7, 
Arms and a civil war were therefore premeditated, Not ima. 
before the impeachment of the five members, or * ”” 
the departure of the queen, with the crown jewels, 

to purchafe ammunition and arms in Holland. On 

the accufation of the members, and the firft inti- 
mation of an attempt to be made on Hull, the 
commons anticipated the whole defign. They im- 
portuned the king for the/removal of Lundsford 

and Byron from the Tower; enjoined the g0- 


y 
¢d 


vernor of Portfmouth to receive no orders except 


has remarked the event of a ftruggle for the miniftry, termi- 

nating either in the fubmiffion of acourt to a change, or ina 

new parliament more devoted to its will, muft be fenfible that 
Pp 3 

ae ad | fends awed yey the choice of hi iniff 

were tne RING Inuexipie In tne cnoice Of his mini ters, the 


commons popular and their conftituents inflexible, a civil 
war would inevitably enfue. So true is the conftitutional 
maxim ; ponderibus librata fuis. 
87 Rufaw. v. 469.564. Clarend.i. 382. 418. 
from 
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from parliament  difpatched the Hothams to come 
mand at Hull; and revived a forgotten motion, 
that the militia fhould be entrufted to lords licu- 
tenants recommended by the two houfes, as fit 
perfons in whom they could confide. Their mea- 
iures were diCtated by an intimate knowledge of 
the king’s defigns, which the treachery of his con- 
fidential fervants had difclofed. 

At firft. they adopted the regular, and conttitu- 
tional mode of petition, to which Charles returned 
an evafive anfwer in order to facilitate the depart- 
wre of the queen. He declared that he would en- 
truft the forts and militia to perfons recommended, 
or approved by parliament, when informed of 
their names, the extent of their powers, and the 
duration of their truft **, The two houfes accord- 
ly, prefented an ordinance to regulate the militia ; 
and on account of a defperate plot againft the com- 
mons, recommended a feparate lift of lieutenants, 
to continue during their pleafure, and refponfible 
to themfelves. ‘The delays, and at length the pe- 
remptory refufal of Charles to furrender the militia 
for a fingle hour, evinces fufficiently that his former 

s contrived to lull and deceive their fuf 
picions. Tad he returned to parliament, an accom- 


anfwer wa 
modation, in the opinion of Clarendon, was ftill at. 
tainable on. eafy terms*®, Had the militia been 
granted for a.limited period, no caufe would have 
remained for difcontent or alarm. A power which 
parliament had no caufe to exert againft him, and 


#8 Rufhw. v. 420. 39 Life of Clarendon, i.'109. 


could 
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could not otherwife employ, muft, at leaft on a dif- 
folution, have reverted to the crown. But his re- 
folution was already taken to appeal to the fword. 
Pacific deliberations were precluded by his concert 
with the queen, to retire into Yorkthire, and feizing 
pofieffion of Hull, to await the refult, of her negocias 
tions on the continent **. ‘The two houfes, on his 
removal northward, refolved that the kingdom 
fhould be put into a. pofture of defence. On his 
attempt to obtain admiflion into Hull, for Portl- 
mouth was already privately gained, their dema nds 
encreafed with their miftruft, and, as announced in 
nineteen propofitions, extended almoft to the fan 

conceffions which the Scots had obtained. Such 
was the crifis which each party folicited, to transfer 


to the other the reproach of commencing, or of 


rendering hoftilities inevitable ; and at Nottingham 
the royal ftandard was erected with circumftances 
of ominous interpretation. 

I have endeavoured, in a concife and rapid furvey, 
to illuftrate the chief events that preceded and pro- 
duced a memorable war, in which both nations 
were. equally involved. It appears that Charles, 
from the very beginning, was averfe and fecretly ir- 
reconcilable to parliament, whofe diftruft was ex- 
cited by the furmife of his intentions, and its vio- 
lence by the dilcovery of his hoftile defigns ; that 
he had determined, recently after the accufation 
of its members, to refort to arms, to which the 
departure of the queen, and his operations and 
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ceived his prerogative evaded, or his throne endan« 
gered, by a democratical legiflature, is indeed a pos 
hitical caufe or excufe for hoftilities ; but reafon 
and humanity would in vain determine, whether 
the king were juftifiable in a moral view, who, 
in defence of even a juft prerogative, has involved 
his fubjects, for whofe happinefs he was created, 
in the multiplied calamities of a civil war. We 
may affirm, however, that from an exalted idea of 
the regal character, from the expectation of a flight 
refiftance, and of fuccefs unallayed with -exceflive 
bloodfhed, Charles engaged with unreluctant hafte 
in. hoftilities with his fubjeéts ; that he commenced 
without hefitation, and renewed without neceffity, 
the war with Scotland; nor ftudied that fincerity, 
or thofe means of conciliation which were necefla- 
ry to avert the prefent. 

Whether from a natural hefitation to commence 
hoftilities, or from inattention to the preparations 
of a feeble enemy, the parliament, with a fuperior 
force at Northampton, neglected to diffipate the 
few troops that reforted at firft to the royal ftan- 
dard. Charles was fuffered to retire unmolefted to 
Shrewibury, to collect his levies, and to interpofe, 
with an equal army, between Effex the parliament- 
ary general, and the capital. Inftead of purfuing 
an unob{tructed march, to furprife and crufh his 
opponents in London, he yielded to his nephew 
prince Rupert’s impatience for battle; and each 
party retreated from Edgehill with equal pretenfions 
to victory, and almoft equal lofs. On the furren- 

der 
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der of Banbury he removed to Oxford, which be- 
came the feat of his government, or rather the head 
quarters of his army during war. 

When the campaign was renewed in the fpring, 
the frft events of importance were the redu€tion of 
Reading by the parliament forces, and the death 
of Hambden, who was mortally wounded in an in- 
confiderable rencounter. The various and enter- 
prifing talents of that diftinguifhed patriot were 
not lefs adapted for the field than the fenate; and 
while his perfonal virtues were acknowledged even 
by his enemies, his public fpirit, from his firft dif 
interefted refiftance to fhip-money, was the uninter- 
rupted theme of popular applaufe. Genius anc 
profound lagacity, were his. In private, temperate, 
mild, conciliating, and exact in the difcharge. of 
every moral duty, he was actuated m public by 


an ardent and unfullied attachment to: liberty, aids 
@ 


ed. by addi petieverance, eloquence, embel- 
, f} Te 
guiihed valour. His 


a % 


vigorous counfels, to march direttly to Oxford, and 
mn aftead of invefting Reading, to reduce the court 
L 


lifhed with mod aie and diftingui 
iT 


pe UN o's atin Poti een SNe 
DY 2 fingle fi lege, Was rejected by the fufpicious 
sreferved the 
culties, the 


caution.of Effex; but it would have} 
parliament from its fubfequent: diff 
nation from. the miferies of a protracted war, and 
the king himfelf from an untimely end“. 
The defeat of Fairfax in the north, and of Wal. 
ler in the Weft; the retreat of Effex, and the re- 
duction of Briftol, prefented another aye opportu- 
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But the parliament was again preferved by the 
deftiny that ever attended Charles, whofe arms were 
diverted by an impulfe of fudden indignation to the 
fiege of Gloucefter; The approaches were baffled 
by the fkilful defence of Maffey ; a general affault 
was repelled by the defperate enthuftafm of the gars 
rifon and city, which was reduced, however; to ex: 
treme neceflity when relieved by Effex. His re- 
turn was oppofed by Charles at Newbury, where, 
difgulted at the times, or the royal caufe, Sunder: 
land and the virtuous Falkland perifhed, im an obs 
{tinate engagement which remained undecided on 
the approach of night **. 

In the interval between the two campaigns, whilé 
the military operations were fufpended by winter; 
commiflioners had been fent to Oxford with propos 
fals that the armies fhould be mutually difbanded, 
and the king’s prefence reftored to parliament. Ag 
the condition of his recall, they required thé militia 
to be left to the difpofal of the two houfes; epifcos 
pacy to be abolifhed in all its branches, and eccle- 
fiaftical controverfies to be determined by an affem- 
bly of divines. His propofals were not lefs unrea 
fonable than theirs. Asif to difarm the parliament, 
he infifted that his towns, revenues, forts, and 


4” Clarend. ii. 345—9. Sunderland (Sidney’s State Papers, 
ii. 667.) undoubtedly, Falkland very probably; was difgutt.. 
ed at the royal caufe. He was weary of the times, and 
courted his fate. Unlefs difsutted at his own party, he “had 
no reafon to be diffatisfied at the low ftate to which the par- 


liament was reduced. 
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thipping fhould be previoufly reftored ; and inorder 3 Og & 
= ; is 
to procure from the north, thé fupplies and ftores Uo; 


which the queen had imported, demanded. a free 


trade till the treaty was concluded **, But the 
commiffioners did not defpair of peace. In their 
private conferences, they entreated earneftly that 
fome fatisfactory ‘conceffion fhould be eranted 
refpecting the militia ; and affured the king that on 
obtaming their only fubftantial fecurity for the patt, 
the majority in both houfes would recede from 
every religious demand. They requefted that an 
offer fhould at leaft be made, to reftore the offic 
of lord high admiral to’the earl of Notrthumber- 
and, which might ferve as an happy expedient to 
confer the militia, by the king’s authority, on 
perfons not unacceptable to parliament. But the 


uxorious-monarch had given a folemn promife, on . 


the departure of the queén, to accede to no terms 
without her intervention, and to reftore none to 
favour without her confent. It was previoufly 
determined, that fince her counfels were reprefented 
as hoftile to the nation, nothing lefs than her me. 
diation fhould procure tranquillity; and we muft 
again conclude that the war had been concerted 
before her departure, fince peace was not to be re. 
tored till her return. It is to this romantic, but 
unfeeling promife, that the friend and hiftorian of 
es alcribes, in his private memoirs, the con. 
tinuance of the war, and the king’s oppofition to a 
truce, againft which he encouraged public ad- 
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dreftes, left a peace fhould become unavoidable itt 
the abfence of the queen **. 

The province of mediation belonged properly to 
a fifter kingdom, expofed to the fame danger, and 
united under the fame monarch, by the ties of a 
fimilar religion and language. The Scots were 
neither indifpofed nor flow to mediate ; but each 
party was defirous rather of their aid than inter- 
ceflion. On the firft offer of their mediation, 
Loudon the chancellor had been difmiffed by 
Charles, with inftruétions to imprefs the council 
with an adequate fenfe, and to procure an ample 
declaration of his wrongs. His difappoimtment 
muft have been great indeed, if afliftance, or even 
a cold neutrality were expeéted from the Scots. 
Their national intereft induced them to mediate, 
or if that were ineffeCtual, to co-operate with their 
recent benefaétors and allies. ‘Their enthufialm to 
propagate the ecclefiaftical difcipline and worfhip 
abroad, which they had reftored at home, coin- 
cided with their intereft. The reprefentations of 
Charles were oppofed by thofe of the Englifh par- 
liament; his friends were out-numbered ; and as 
a declaration favourable to his caufe was refufed, 
the interpofition of the privy council was delayed 
at his requelt **. 


44 Clarendon’s Life, i. 149—57- Compared with his account 
of the fame tranfactions in his hiftory, (v. il. 225.) his private 
memoirs exhibit a curious example of the difference between 
fecret, and apologetical hiftory. 

43 Buret’s Mem. 194. Baillie, % 334—7- Guthry’s 
Mem. 116. 
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When hoftilities had commenced in England, 
and an army was collected on the borders by the 
marquis of Newcaltle, offers of mediation were re- 
newed by the council, and the commiffioners whom 
the late parliament had appointed for the conferva- 
tion of peace. A committee was felected to pro. 
ceed to Oxford, where their miffion was unwel- 
come, and their reception ungracious. They were 
inftruéted to perfuade the two houfes to recall the 
king, by conceffions fatisfatory to his dignity and 
at the fame time not injurious to their liberties ; to 
prevail on the king to comply with their invitation, 
and to return to his capital; but if it were impof- 
fible to prevent hoftilities, they were then directed 
to require a parliament for the fecurity of Scotland. 
Their interceffion, however, was again declined. 
Their powers were queftioned, to interpofe in the 
internal diffenfions of England, as confervators of 
peace between the two kingdoms. From their 
importunate demand of religious conformity, they 
had few pretenfions to the character of impartial 
umpires ; and a paffport to renew their mediation 
in London, was confidered as too dangerous to be 
granted ; a parliament was an inftrument too formi- 
dable to be obtained. The commiflioners, whofe let. 
ters were intercepted, and their perfons reviled and 
threatened by the royalifts, were recalled in difouft*, 

Inftead of a triennial parliament, which it was 
impoflible to anticipate, a convention of eftates 
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was fummoned by the council and confervators of 
peace. Examples had occurred, even fince the 
acceflion, of conventions held without a warrant 
from ‘the king. Unable to prevent the prefent, 
he endeavoured to limit its powers, to the confi- 
deration of fupplies for the army in Ireland. But 
the eftates declared themfelves a free convention. 
While the prudent Hamilton, protefting temperate- 
ly againft their authority, withdrew with his bro- 
ther, they aflumed, in conjunGtion with the general 
affembly, the unobftruéted management of the 
church and fate. The object of their convention 
«as foon announced, by their impatient expetation 
of commiffioners from England”. bie ty 
On the defeat of Fairfax, and the triumphant 
progrefs of the royal arms, the parliament of that 
kingdom was reduced by its defperate fituation, 
fo implore the fraternal aid of the Scots. Sir Wil- 
tiam Armyne, Hatcher, Darley, and the younger 
Vane, were with Marfhal a prefbyterian, and Nye, 
an independent clergyman, difpatched as com- 
miffioners to the parliament and affembly, to folicit 
immediate fuccour, and to unite the nations in the 
works of mutual reformation and defence. Ac- 
cording to the late treaty, no wal could be declared 
in either kingdom againft the other, without the 
previous confent of parliament; but at the fame 
time, reciprocal affiftance to prevent invafion, or 
to fupprels ‘nternal infurrections, was due to the 
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parliament of each ftate. 
king required the neutrality of the Scots, on the 
fecond, the parliament claimed their affiftance. 
From the extreme and urgent danger of the two 
houfes, a fafe neutrality, had the Scots been defir- 
ous to obferve it, was no longer politic, nor even 
practicable. If the parliament were once difperfed 
or reduced by arms, the liberties of England 
would remain entirely at the king’s difpofal, and 
after the event of the firft pacification, it was 
impoflible for the moft credulous to believe that 
the fettlement of Scotland, to which he had acced- 
ed with fuch reluctance, would continue long un- 
revoked. At the head of a viétorious army, his 
paft affurances would afford no fecurity for con- 
ceffions adverfe to the dictates of his conféience, 
which refifted the abrogation of epifcopacy in Eng- 
dand, and irreconcilable to thofe of policy which, 
if the Englifh were fubdued, required that the free- 
dom and prefbyterian fpirit of Scotland thould be 
removed from their view. His conceffions were 
granted from neceffity, to fubfift for’a time till the 
commons were fupprefled in England; and from 
the motives, as well as from the confequences of 
an obvious policy, there arifes a better proof than 
any hiftorical aflurance can furnifh, that they were 
to be refumed on the eventual fuccefs of his arms, 
No fooner, therefore, was the mediation of the Scots 
prohibited, than the danger of the Englifh parlia- 
ment created a common caufe, which was cement- 
ed by the apprehenfions of the chief covenanters 
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for their perfonal fafety, if ever expoled to the ven- 
geance of the king *. | 

To thofe imperious confiderations, others of a 
fubordinate nature muft be added. From the 
vicinity of the marquis of Newcaltle’s army, the 
war was likely to be transferred to the north .of 
England, and which party foever fhould obtain 
pofleffion of Carlifle and Berwick, a national force 
would be requifite on the borders, to prevent de- 
predations, and to preferve the fouthern counties 
from contribution. "When the neceflity of an 
army was once admitted, there were few internal 
refources for its fubfiftence. The brotherly affift- 
ance was intercepted by the war, and no alterna- 
tive remained but to march into England, and coe 
operate either with the parliament or the king. 
The alternative was recommended to military men, 
by the free quarters which they enjoyed in the 
late expedition; and to the decayed nobility, by 
the competition for their aid. The moft prodigal 
offers were made by Charles, through the inter- 
vention of Hamilton, as the fecret price of their 


48 Clarendon, ii. 66. He confeffes (vol. v. p.113—14.) 
‘© That the Scots, after their firft rebellion, might well expect 
6 to be called to an account hereafter, if thofe whom they had 
‘¢ provoked, had retained their intereft and credit about the 
ssking., But that they were fuborned to engage in the civil 
és ware, when their true intereft confifted in adhering to the 
‘* king, when he was in a hopeful way to reduce the Englifh 
<‘ rebels by force of arms.”’? ‘The firft part of this quotation 
deflroys the other; it juftifies their apprehenfions, and. indi- 
cates too clearly their true intereft ; not to fuffer the Englifh 
parliament to be reduced by force of arms. 
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loyal fupport, It is faid that every third office at 
court was to be conferred on a Scot; that the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Weftmoreland, were to be re-annexed as an ancient 
conqueft, or inheritance to Scotland ; that the 
feat of government was to be transferred to New- 
eaftle, and the court of the young prince eftablifhed 
at Edinburgh. Such extravagant propofals were 
never meant to be fulfilled. ‘They were counter- 
acted by the recent difcovery of more dangerous 
intrigues. The earls of Montrofe, Aboyne, Air- 
ley, and Nithifdale, had concerted with the earl of 
Antrim and the queen at York, that the Macdo- 
nalds fhould take arms in the Ifles, the Gordons in 
the North, and with the highland clans who retain- 
ed their loyalty, overwhelm the covenanters while 
unprepared for defence. Antrim, attempting to 
land at Knockfergus, was furprifed by the Scots. 
Lhe correfpondence found on his perfon revealed 
the confpiracy, and gave the firft intimation of the 
king’s intentions to procure a ceflation with the 
Irifh catholics, in order to tranfport their arms into 
England. ‘The horror and alarm which the difco- 
very excited, ferved to accelerate an union between 
the parliament and the Scots *°. 

But the Scots, as if motives of found policy were 
infufficient for their vindication, afpired to a {pi- 
titual and more fulpicious obje&, The divine 
light extracted from the gofpel was too precious 
to be confined, or too copious to be contained, 
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BAO GOGH within a fingle kingdom 5 and to the benefits already 
ue derived or expected from their arms, they propofed 
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to add the ineftimable gifts of a pure faith anda 
primitive worfhip. ‘The Englith would have been 
fatisied with a civil league. The Scots demanded 
a religious covenant, without which, in an age ad- 
diéted to the covenants of works, grace, mediation 
and redemption, the bonds of national alliance, and 
eveh of focial intercourfe were deemed infecure. 
folemn league and covenant was accordingly prepar- 
ed. But the Scots were defirous to exclude, the Eng- 
lifh commiflioners to preferve the independents in 
the reformation of the church °° and it isto the ar- 
tifice of Sir Harry Vane, that hiftorians aferibe an 
ambiguous’ declaration, ultimately favourable to 
that rifing fect. The reformed religion was to be 
prefered in Scotland; but the reformation of re- 
ligio was. to’ be accomplifhed in England and 
Ireland, ‘* according to the word of God,;.and the 
<‘ example of the beft reformed churches 5” and.as 
hypocrify was the prevailing vice of the times, each 
party actuated by religion, acted with profound dil- 
Gmulation to over-reach the other. The Englith 
fecretly confided in a. reformation accoraing to the 
word of God, asa barrier againit the encroachments 
of prefbytery,, The Scots relied on a reformation 
according to the example of ihe befe reformed churches, 
conjoined with an obligation to promote the reli- 
g1Ous conformity of the three kingdoms, as a full af- 
furance that their beloved prefbytery would be in- 
troduced into the Englith and Irifh churches, fince it 
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was to be preferved in their own. The next article 
was alike equivocal ; the prefent epifcopal govern- 
ment was to be abolifhed, without abjuring the hier- 
archy as the Scots required. But the puritans were 
themfelves divided. . Some were urgent for the re- 
moval of prelacy root and branch; others were de- 
firous of a temperate form of epifcopal govern- 
ment ; and from the connivance or acquiefcence of 
the Scots, the obligation was framed with a ftudied 
ambiguity, to receive its interpretation from the 
prevailing fect**. ‘The remaining articles con- 
tained additional engagements, to preferve the 
rights and privileges of either parliament, the 
liberties of each kingdom, and the authority of the 
fovereign when exerted in defence of thefe, or of 
the true religion ; to difcover and profecute incendi- 
aries and malignants ; to obfervea firm concord be- 
tween both nations; and to adhere to the mutual 
defence of the fubfcribers, without divifion, de- 
fection, a bafe neutrality, or deteftable indifference. 
Lhe whole was confirmed by a folemn oath, con- 
cluding, in a {train of contrite humiliation, with 
an ambitious prayer, that other churches, groaning 
under antichriftian tyranny, might accede to the 
league. 

Such were the terms of the soLEMN LEAGUE 
AND COVENANT; an obligation long revered by 
the nation, and ftill preferved by a very nu- 
merous It is memorable as the firft approach 
towards an intimate union between the kingdoms, 
but a federal alliance, according to the intolerant 
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principles of the age, was conftructed on the frail 
and narrow bafis of religious communion. It was 
received in the convention with exultation, and in 
the aflembly with enthufiaftic tears, as a new dif- 
penfation of divine authority. It was ratified by 
both without a fingle diflent, and tranfmitted by a 
fele& committee, to the parliament and aflembly of 
divines at Weftminfter **. There it was received 
with the fame applaufe ; confirmed and {worn by 
the lords and commons; enforced by penalties in 
each parith ; tendered to every. congregation on 
Sunday ; and ordained in both kingdoms ta be 
univerfally fubfcribed. Its political importance was 
foon announced, by a treaty with the convention 
for an immediate aid of twenty-one thoufand horfe 
and foot ; to be retained at the rate of thirty thou- 
fand pounds a month, in the fervice of England. 
The army was to remain under its own generals, 
and to receive orders from a committee of both 
kingdoms. No treaty nor terms of peace were to 
be negociated without the concurrence of the 
Scots, who engaged the public faith to evacuate 
England at the conclufion of the war *%. 

The difadvantages fuftamed from the covenant, 
were in fome meafure counterbalanced by the 
ceffation in Ireland, from which the king had long 
propofed to withdraw his troops. But his friends 
in Scotland were reduced to utter defpair. The 
cautious and refined politics of Hamilton had mif- 
giyen ; and nothing but the defperate counfels of 
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Montrofe remained. 
covenanters was projected ; but when the royalifts 
aflembled, under the pretext of attending the 
countefs of Roxburgh’s funeral, their numbers 
were too inconfiderable to attempt an enterprife, 
and their mutual jealoufies prevented an union. 
The marquis of Hamilton was arrefted on his re- 
turn fo court, and accufed by Montrofe of an uni- 
form, and treacherous connivance with the cove- 
nanters, to promote his ambitious pretenfions to 
the crown. ‘The charge was obvioufly falfe and 
malicious; for a timid or prudent moderation was 
his only crime. His brother, the earl of Lanerk, 
efcaped from Oxford, but the marquis was impri- 
foned for two years and a half, in the caftles of 
Pendennis and Mount St. Michael; nor releafed 
till their furrender to the parliamentary forces °*. 
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Second Expedition into England.— Military operations. 
— Exploits of Mentrofe. —Treaty ai Uxbridge.— 
Independents. —The affembly of Dit 10s. — Battle 
of Nafeby.—Vidtories—and defeat of Montrofe. 


T was a misfortune peculiar to the age, and the 
& fource of mileries to’ each nation, that liberty was 
not a pure — unmixed flame; but was fed, and 

ly 


at length gradually adulterated by the fpirit of re- 


by 
ligion. An al ae was ete with the Englith 
arliament. on the common principle of felf- fees 
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ation; but the limits of moderation and prudence 
were Syl nehe by an intolerant zeal, the diftins 
guifhed attribute of an eftablifhed church. A 
new order had arifen, more auftere and furious 
than the older clergy. ‘The chairs of theology, 
and of philofophy then degraded to its hana 
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maid, were appropriated in the univerfities to 
teachers like Rutherford, Blair, Gillefpie, Cant; 
whofe faith and violence were at leaft equal to their 
literature ; and the younger clergy, confirmed by 
their inftructions in fie national covenant, im- 
proved on the fanaticifm of their elder brethren ‘- 
Their affembly, from the frequent attendance of the 
nobility, had acquired an undue influence in the 
{tate, and their characters a dangerous afcendency 
over the nation. The enthufiafm of the people 
had increafed with theirs, and in the memorable 
inftitution of the folemn league and‘covenant, the 
principles of found policy were confeffed and for- 
gotten. If content with the honourable fituation 
of allies, and the merit of contributing a timely 
afiftance, the Scots had abftained from the reli- 
gion and internal regulation of England, their mo- 
deration and their arms might have rendered them 
fit umpires between the parliament and the king ; 
fecured their fhare of commercial advantages, and 
averted every future calamity which their country 
fuftained. But they engaged as principals inftead 
of allies. They are accufed of converting their 
aid into a religious crufade, and defcribed as march- 
ing like the difciples of Mahomet, with the fword 
ane the covenant in either hand. A religious 
miflion was indeed fuperadded to a military expe- 


dition, and inthe profecution of this double obje&,. 


their commiffioners were fent to the aflembly of 
divines. Their religious miffion was protracted 
upwards of four years; but our attention is firft. 
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due to the fuperior importance of their military 
tranfactions. 

The fituation of Charles may enable us to efti- 
mate the importance of their aid. His forces occu- 
pied the weftern and northern counties, and with 
the exception of Gloucefter, his garrifons extended 
from Plymouth to Hull and Berwick, almoft the on- 
ly cities in the weft and north which the parliament 
retained *. ‘The Irith ceffation had already furnifh- 
ed fupplies, and promifed inexhauftible refources 
of men. His forces were numerous; and if the 
marquis of Newcaftle were permitted to advance 
from Yorkfhire, might have clofed and furround- 
ed the parliament in its turbulent capital. With 
Ireland at his devotion; with one half of England 
already in his pofleflion, and five armies under his 
command, his {trength was obvioufly fuperior, and 
the conteft was too unequal to be maintained by 
parliament, till the arms of the Scots were thrown 
into the fcale, and the balance reftored. 

That nation was generally united under the new 
covenant, which had been propagated with emula- 
tion by each prefbytery, and univerfally fubfcribed. 
The towns were unanimous. ‘The weftern and 
fouthern fhires were the moft ardent and devoted; 
the midland counties were lefs attached to - the 
eaufe *. It was fupported by powerful clans in 
the north. From the influence of their chieftains 
a portion of the highlands remained difaifected ; 
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and a dark cloud tmpended over the mountains, 
ready to bur{t with defolation on the plains. 

Such was the ardor or impatience of the Scots, 
that in the expectation perhaps of furprifing New- 
caftle before it was fortified, they prepared to 
march in the depth of winter. An army of twenty- 
one thoufand men was collected at Berwick, under 
old Lefly, earl of Leven. On his promotion to 
that title, he had promifed never to employ his 
fword againft his fovereign again 5 ; yet whether on 
the exprefs, or tacit refervation of religion and 
liberty, he did not hefitate to refurne the command. 
Baillie was appointed his lieutenant, David Lefly 
his . major-general ; the regiments were moftly 
éommanded by thie nobility or principal gentry, 
but the fubordinate officers had earned their expe- 
rience and reputation abroad. During a fevere 
froft and a deep fnow, they crofled the Tweed in 
the beginning of the year, under the direction of 
a committee of both kingdoms. Their artillery 
and provifions were tranfported by fea; but their 
march was retarded by the rigour of the feafon ; 
and before their arrival at Neweaftle; the town 
was garrifoned and fecured from affault. After an 
Shefiectual aL they pafled the Tyne, and 
were oppofed at Sunderland by the marquis of 
Neweaftle; but as neither chofe to defcend from 
afecure pofition to a, difadvantageous attack, he 
retired to Durham , to which they extended their 
quarters from the coaft. Their progrefs was ar- 
refted by the want of provifions 5 and expecting the 
co-operation of a parliamentary army, they were 
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unable either to quit the coaft from which they de- 
rived fupplies, or to advance into the country 
while inferior in horfe * 

The regiments which Charles procured from 
Ireland, had reduced fome fortified places in 
Chefhire, and invefted Namptwich, which Sir 
Thomas Fairfax advanced to relieve. From the 
prefumptuous confidence of the enemy, the care- 
lefs fecurity of Byron their commander, and a 
fudden torrent which divided their forces, he ob- 
tained a diftinguithed victory ; a thoufand prifoners, 
and the Irifh army was ruined and difperfed. On 
rejoming lord Fairfax his father, they defeated 
Bellafis, who was ftationed at Selby to obferve 
their motions ; and took the general prifoner with 
half his troops. Thefe fpirited fuccefles, occafion- 
ed by the marquis of Newcaftle’s abfence, recalled 
his army to the defence of York. His march was 
haraffed by the purfuit of the Scots, and on their 
conjunction with Fairfax, the fiege of York was 
commenced. But their united arms were infuf- 
ficient to inveft a city interfeted by a river, and 
provided with a bridge to tranfport its numerous 
cavalry to either fide ; and until the arrival of the 
earl of Manchefter, (the late lord Kimbolton, ) with 
an army levied in the counties affociated around 
the capital; the fiege was diftinguifhed only by 
flight rencounters in a partial Hinckavte: 

On the approach of prince Rupert, who had 
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and with an army rapidly augmented in its progrefs 
to eighteen thoufand, advanced to York; the three 
generals, Manchefter, Leven, and Fairfax, aban- 
doned the fiege, and prepared for battle on Mar- 
fton-moor. But the prince, interpofing fome ca- 
valry to conceal his motions, crofied the Oufe, and 
by the ‘ntervention of that river, conduéted a train 
of military ftores and provifions in fafety to the 
befieged. Had he remained content with this fig- 
nal advantage, by relieving the city in the prefence 
of a fuperior army, without a battle, he might 
have ranked among the firft generals whom the 
war produced. Enough was done for his own 
honour and the fervice of the king; but the mar- 
quis of Newcaftle in vain reprefented, that his 
forces would increafe froma fhort delay, while 
the enemy might be expected to diflolve or fepa- 
rate, from their mutual animofities, and the dif- 
fenfions incident on every difappointment to con- 
federate arms. Deaf to every fuggeftion but his 
own courage, his rafh and imperious fpirit rejected 
the advice. Without confulting with Newcaftle, 
or awaiting a large reinforcement expected from 
the north, he affumed the command of the gar- 
rifon, and iffued orders for battle next day. 

The Scottifh and parliamentary forces had dil- 
paired of the fiege, and begun in the morning to 
‘retire to Tadcafter to intercept his return, when 
their. van was recalled by the appearance of his 
cavalry on Marfton-moor. The day was confumed 
in prepa‘ation for battle, as the prince expected a 
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part of the garrifon, and his opponents the return 8 ae K 
of their artillery and foot. His forces Occupied ommend 


the moor, while theirs extended along the adja- 
cent fields, and as their refpeCtive numbers were 
nearly equal, hiftorians have.not failed to obferve, 
that fifty thoufand Britith fubje@s were arranged 
for the firft time, within the {pace of a century, 
for mutual deftru€tion®.. A bank and ditch inter- 
vened between the armies, and after an ineffectual 
difcharge of artillery, a profound and mutual 
filence enfued, as each fide remained in awful ex- 
pectation of the other’s attack. The fignal was giv- 
en in the evening. ‘The mound was furmount- 
ed by Cromwell and Lefly, whofe cavalry, after an 
ob{linate encounter, broke through and difperfed 
the right wing which Prince Rupert commanded, 


and a part of the centre, where the marquis of 


Newca(tle’s regiment of infantry perifhed gal- 
lantly in the ranks which they preferved. In 
the other ine the attack was be sgun by the 
younger Fairfax; but his horfe, recently levied, 
were difordered by furze and ditches during ee 
approach. ‘they were broken by Hurry’s amet it. 
ble charge, and while their commander pene trated 
with a few troops through the adverfe ing, they 
returned, pete purfued, on their try, and on 
a referve of Scots, whom they anc: down or 
difperfed in their flight. The conteft was (ill 
equal, and the victory belonged to thofe who could 
belt improve their refj sete nie advantages.” The 
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fioned by their horfe; but while they penetrated 
to the baggage, which they were ready to feize, 
Cromwell and Lefly returned to reftore the battle 
after a fhort purfuit. The fituation of the two 
armies was now altered; and with their fronts re- 
verfed, each prepared, on the ground which the 
other had occupied, to regain a battle which 
both had regarded as already won. The action 
was fierce, obftinate, and bloody, but fhort and 
decifive; the royalifts were driven from the field 
and entirely overthrown. Their ‘artillery, car- 
fiages,. and ten thoufand ftand of arms, were 
loft; fifteen hundred were taken prifoners, and 
four thoufand expired in the field. The inde- 
pendents appropfiated to Cromwell, the prefby- 
terians to Lefly, a victory which was equally due 
to both ; to Cromwell’s iron brigade of difciplined 
independents, and to three regiments of Lefly’s 
horfe °. 

Such was the firft fignal viétory obtained in 
4 wat, in which the armies never encamped or en- 
trenched in the open fields, nor folicited the ad- 
vantages of defiles or rivers; but rufhed-to battles 


6 Rufhw. vi. 634. Fairfax Mem. Cromwell is aecufed by 
Hollis (Memoirs 15.) of cowardice in retiring from the field 
on account of a flight wound. The fame charge is repeated 
by Baillie (Let. i1. 36. 49.) 5 and from’ Salmonet’s information, 
it is probable that he retired from the fecond confli€t to have 
bis wound drefled, while his brigade was led by Crawford or 
Lefly to the charge. Salmonet’s Hift. 160. But Czfar and 
Cromwell are not amenable, fays Walpole, to a commiflion 
of oyer and terminers 


where 
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where chance or valour predominated almoft al- 
ways over military fkill. The diflenfions which it 
excited, were not lefs difaftrous to the royalifts than 
the defeat itfelf. Prince Rupert fignified, that he 
meant to quit the county next morning, the mar- 
quis of Newcaftle replied that he meant to quit the 
kingdom ; and on thefe abrupt intimations, the 
one retired into Lancafhire with his , fhattered 
forces, and the other withdrew with his friends to 
the continent. The parliamentary generals return- 
ed to the fiege of York, which furrendered on the 
eve of a general affault. Inftead of advancing 
fouthward, the victorious armies were directed to 
feparate. Fairfax remained in Yorkfhire, and de- 
tached his cavalry in purfuit of prince Rupert. 
Manchelter’s army was withdrawn for the protection 
of the affociated counties; and the Scots returned 
to the fiege of Newcaftle, where the earl of Cal- 
lender had arrived with the referve of their army, 
and renewed the blockade’. 

The campaign in the weft and fouth exhibited 
frequent viciflitudes, favourable alternately to the 
parliament and the king. Hopton attempted to enter 
Suffex, and break the fouthern affociation of coun- 
ties, but was defeated by Waller, whofe army, 
reinforced from the capital, was difpatched to 
Oxford to co-operate with Effex, and by the re- 
duction of that city to conclude the war. Waller 
had already croffed the Ifis above, and Effex the 
Thames and Charwell beneath the city, which 


7 Baillie, ii. 37. 47. “Whitlock, 92. 
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Book was almoft invefted, when the king was extricated 


IV. 


unpmw from between their armies, by a fecret and noc- 


36446 


turnal march towards Worcefter. When it ceafed 
to contain his perfon, Oxford was no longer an ob- 
ject to retard their arms. Effex preferred an ex- 
pedition into Cornwall, againft prince Maurice, 
and afligned to Waller the purfuit of the king. 
The Severn was interpofed between the two armies. 
The king directed his march to Shrewfbury, to 
which Waller haftened to prevent his defigns ; but 
retracing fuddenly his former fteps, he rejoined 
the remainder of his foot at Oxford, and returned 
on his purfuer with additional ftrength. They met, 
but the Charwell intervened. A large detachment, 
which had forced a paflage at Cropredy bridge, 
and attacked the royalifts, was repulfed with fuch 
lofs that Waller, ftunned and difabled by the recall 
of his London auxiliaries, permitted Charles to 
march in purfuit of Effex, to relieve prince Mau- 
ice, opprefled by hisarms. ‘That faccefsful caution 


Xi 


TICE, 
which th 

prolonged by the notice of prince Rupert's defeat 5 
and in a campaign where military {kill was requi- 
fite, the fuperiority of Charles, whether due to his 
own or to Ruthven his general’s addrefs and ta- 


At c se ESS 2M ciao a, aed ee 
efenfe of danger had at firft imfpired, was 
1 


lents, was never more con{picuous. Effex’s forces 
were inclofed in Cornwall, and over owered b 
3 


the united arms of Grenville, prince Maurice, and. 


the king. Abandoned by their general, who with- 
drew in a boat to Plymouth, and deferted by their 


horfe, who efcaped by night through the enemy’s 


lines, the infantry were compelled to depolit their 
arms, 
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arms, and furrender their artillery and baggage, 
for BH iho to depart. But fuccefs was ftill pro- 
dutive of fome dangerouswniftake. In difarming 
troops who fubmitted almoft at difcretion, Charles, 
by a ftrange improvidence, neglected to ftipulate 
that they fhould not ferve againft him within a 
limited time °, 

Nothing lefs than the vigour inherent in popular 
affen ice could have enabled parliament to fur- 
mount this difafter. Within fix weeks the troops 
were recruited, armed, and equipt anew. When 
reinforced by Manchefter’s and Waller’s armies, 
the penerals were exhorted to refign their SERIA 
ties, and however difpleafed at an expedition un- 
dertaken againft their orders, the two houfes affur- 
ed Effex that their good opinion of his merit and 
idelity continued unfhaken. But it appears that 
Effex had begun to defpair of the public caufe % 
At the fecond battle of Newbury, his troops retriev- 
ed their loft honour, and embraced with tranfport 
a ah of their loft artillery, which they had reco- 
vered by a defperate charge. But the united ar- 
mies were commanded by Manchelter,. and the 
king, opprefled on his return, and‘ almoft over- 
powered by fuperior numbers, was preferved from 
deftruction by the defeent of night. His ordnance 
was depofited in Dennington caftle, as he continu- 
ed his precipitate retreat to Oxford; but within a 
few days he returned, reinforced by prince Ru- 


th 
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pert’s arrival from the north, and in the prefence 
of a victorious army, withdrew his artillery, and 
diftributed his troops into winter quarters. 

The northern army had been employed in re- 
ducing fome fortified places in Chefhire and Lan- 
cafhire. The Scots-were occupied with the fiege 
of Newcaftle, the poffeflion of which was not lefs 
uleful, to preferve their communication open with 
Scotland, than neceflary for the relief of London, 
which the fcarcity of fuel had already reduced to 
extreme diftrefs. An obftinate defence was main- 
tained by Morley the governor, and the fubterra- 
neous approaches of the befiegers were almoft 
countermined, when their mines were haftily 
fprung, and the town was taken by a defperate 
affault. Their lofs was confiderable, yet fuch was 
the excellence of their military, or religious difci- 
pline, that no cruelty, rapine, nor luft was in- 
dulged ; and the town was redeemed from pillage 
by an equitable ranfom, when taken by {torm. 
The caftle furrendered at difcretion; Tinemouth 
caftle capitulated; and Mufgrave and Fletcher 
were defeated in Weftmorland, and their forces 
difperfed by Lefly during the fiege ao BUC ence 
war, when extinguifhed in the north of England, 
was fuddenly rekindled, and blazed in Scotland 
with the moft deftructive rage. 

There it required the genius of Montrofe to 
reftore the royal caufe, and excite its defponding 
adherents to arms. Difgufted alternately at the 
court and at the covenant, his {pirit, indignant at 


3 Whitlock, 99, 104. Rufhw. 645. 770. 
the 
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the difgrace of imprifonment, was fixed irrevoca- 
bly in its laft refentment. His fword was fecret- 
ly devoted to the king, and the covenanters in vain 
endeavoured to regain a nobleman whofe irregular 
heroifm they had reafon to dread, but were un- 
able in a fanatical age to appretiate. His ardent 
genius, unqualified for the nice adjuftment of civil 
affairs, but keen, indefatigable, and undaunted 
in misfortune, exhibits the moft oppofite extremes 
of character ; at once magnanimous and jealous, 
violent in his fufpicions, and unjuft in his refent- 
ments; frank, yet not incapable of diflimulation 
when requifite; generous, though deftitute of hu- 
manity, nor {crupulous of the means to accomplifh 
his defigns ; condefcending, courteous and aflable 
to inferiors ; impatient of his equals, confcious of 
worth, and from the perfuafion of an innate fu- 
periority, deftined by nature for the moft roman- 
tic exploits. ‘To a man ambitious only of a field 
for the acquifition of military renown, the molt 
defperate enterprifes were recommended by their 
danger. The defign which Hamilton had overruled, 
was ref{umed in circumftances of greater difhculty, 
but with a fairer profpeét and chance of fuccefs. The 
officers accuftomed to fervice, and the foldiers 
inured to difcipline, were removed from Scotland ; 
and however difficult to regain, or preferve the 
country, a powerful diverfion might at leaft be ef- 
fected. The plan was concerted at Oxford, that 
the earl of Antrim fhould fupply Montrofe with 
two thoufand Irifh, to be tranfported from Ulfter 
to the coafit of Argyle; and from the affinity of 

dancuage, 
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language, manners, and origin, they were expected 
to be well qualified to co-operate with highland. 
ers **. The neceffities to which Charles was reduced, 
were undoubtedly great ; yet amidit the fury of civil 
diffenfions, if the laws of war are filent, thofe of 
humanity fhould {till be refpected. “When the 
horrors of the Irifh maffacre are recollected, no ex- 
tremity can juftify, nor difcriminate the introduction 
of native Irifh, from the employment of favage 
tribes, and the ufe of the knife and hatchet in our 
civil diffenfions. | 
Montrofe was unfuccelsful, however, in his firft 
attempt. With a few troops collected in Welft- 
morland, he erected the royal ftandard at Dum- 
fries; but on the approach of fome Scots, the 
mutiny and defertion of the Englifh obliged him to 
retire. The adherents of Huntley, inftructed 
to take arms, difperfed on his retreat, and after 
an ill-concerted infurrection, that feeble nobleman 
fled unattended to the remote wilds of the north. 
No blood had been fhed in England, except in the 
field; and hoftilities had been conducted ihere, 
with the generofity peculiar to civilized nations, 


and a courtely rarely experienced even in external 


wars. But when the firit triennial parliament met 
in Scotland, Gordon of Haddow, a man obnoxious 


from his oppreffions, was convicted of a treafon- 


able infurrection with Huntley, and to infufe a 
falutary terror into the royalilts, inhumanly exe- 
cuted. Excommunications were freely launched 
at the other infurgents ; but the facred artillery of 


™ Clarend. State Papers, nu. 166. 
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the church is innoxious, unlefs when abetted by 
the fword of perverted juftice *. 

Without troops and without refourtes, Montrole 
prepared for a new expedition, and accompanied 
only by two attendants, paffed the borders difeuiled 
as their groom. On the fourth day he arrived at 
a vaflal’s houfe in Strathern, fituate in the con- 
fines of the highlands, and at the foot of the Gram- 
pian hills.’ His companions were difmiffed to fum- 
mon his adherents or procure intelligence, and he 
lurked alone, concealed all day in a cottage, or 
wandering by night among the hills, till an obfcure 
rumour announced the approach of his Irifh auxili- 
aries. Fifteen hundred, after ravaging the npr- 
hern extremity of Argylefhire, had landed at 
and traverfed the extenfive range of Locha- 


feta 


ber and Badenoch, uncertain of their general’s ap- 
proach, or their own deftination. On defcending 
into Athol, they were furprifed at his unexpected 
appearance on foot, in the garb of a mountaineer, 
with a fingle attendant ; but his name was fufficient 
to roufe the highlanders, and to increafe his di- 
minutive army to three thoufand men, It was ne- 
ceflary to lead them to immediate action, as Ar- 
gyle was behind in purfuit of the Irifh, @md lord 
Elcho was ftationed at Perth, with fix thoufand fix 
hundred horfe and foot, haftily drawn from the 
adjacent fhires. An engagement with the latter 
was preferred, as the acquifition of Perth was the 
prize of victory, and the hills were not diftant to 
*? Guthry’s Mem, 129. 153. Spalding, li, 220. 
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fecure a retreat. The Irifh were unuled to the 
pike and unprovided with {words ; but it appears 
that they had ferved in the Irifh army, and were 
trained to the mufket, if not inured to difcipline **. 
The highlanders were accuftomed to neither, but 
they poffeffed a vigorous arm, their paternal 
fwords, the native valour of their mountains, or 
rather the warlike habits which a rude and preda- 
tory ftate of fociety infpired. The former were 
arranged in the centre, the latter on the flanks, as 
better armed to refift the impreffion of the horfe. 
The enemy expected their defcent at Tippermuir, 
and after a fuccefsful rencounter, the horfe, if we 
can believe the fact, were repulfed and routed by 
a fhower of ftones. On obtaining the advantage 
of the ground, Montrofe let loofe his whole army, 
and ftaked the fortune of the day, a fignal victory, 
or an irretrievable defeat, on its furious aflault. The 
covenanters were aflured by their preachers of fuc- 
eefs ; but unable to withftand the broad and pon- 
derous fwords which the highlanders wielded in 
clofe encounter, their tumultuary forces were 
broken and overthrown by an irregular charge, 
which the moft difciplined troops have not always 
fuftained. ‘Three hundred, were flain in the pur- 
fuit; the artillery and baggage of the vanquifhed 
were taken, but we are required to helieve that 


13 They confifted of Antrim’s tenants and fervants, difband- 
ed by the Irifh infurgents as averfe to the ceflation, or defirous 
to renew the war. Macdonald of Colkitto, their commander, 
had been engaged in the Irifh infurreétion at an early period. 
Carte’s Life of Ormond, i. 480. 
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the victory was atchieved with only two wounded, 80 0K 


and without the lofs of a man ™*. 

The fruits of the victory were the furrender of 
Perth, and the acquifition of clothing, ammunition, 
and arms. Montrofe was joined by the aged earl 
of Airley, his fons fir Thomas, and fir David Ogilvy, 
the lords Duplin and Spynie with their adhe- 
rents, and friends. On ‘Argyle’s approach he was 
compelled to abandon Perth as untenable, and to 
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march northward, in expectation of being rein- 


forced by the Gordons. Lord Burleigh and Lewis 
Gordon, one of Huntley’s fons, attached from 
policy or inclination to the covenant, were flationed 
with two thoufand feven hundred men at the bridge 
of Dee; but Montrofe had croffed at a ford above 
and defcended on their flank. ‘Their cannon might 
have fufpended the victory, had not Gordon im- 
prudently advanced to the charge ; and our belief 
is again exacted to the defeat of a body of five hun- 
dred cavalry, by forty-four horfemen traverfing al- 
ternately from wing to wing. The Irifh quitting 
their mufkets, the highlanders refuming their 
targets, rufhed forward from their ranks ; and their 
fierce onfet precipitated the enemy into an ignomi- 
nious flight. ‘The purfuit continued to the gates 
of Aberdeen, where the victors entered with the 
vanquifhed and renewed the flaughter. That un- 
fortunate city, which Montrofe had formerly op- 
prefied as difaffected to the covenant, was aban- 


‘# Withart’s Hift. of Montrofe. Spalding, ii. 215—33. 
Guthrie’s Mem. 162. Monteith of Salmonet’s Hift. Manu- 
feript quoted in Adamfon’s Threnodia, republifhed at Perth. 
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citizens, to preferve their clothes unfpoiled; the wo- 
men durft not lament their hufbands or their fathers 
flaughtered in their prefence, nor inter the dead, 
which remained unburied in the ftreets till the Irvh 
departed. The fimple unfufpicious narrative of a 
loyal citizen obliterates the praife of clemency 
beftowed on Montrofe, by hiftorians who have 
delineated his exploits with a romantic pen ”. 

On the fifth day his troops were recalled from 
the pillage of the town, as a advanced with 
a fuperior force. ‘To procure the acceflion of the 
Gordons, he retreated r oe ard, towards the 
Spey, but the aid on which he relied unexpectedly 
failed. His section a ihtlgt the covenant was 
remembered by Huntley, and his violence to their 
chieftain was refented by the clan. The oppofite 
banks of the Spey were guarded by the whole force 
of the province of Murray; and with a rapid river 
impaflable in front, with Argyle whofe force was 
fuperior, on his rear, no refuge nor retreat but the 
mountains remained. His artillery was buried in 


‘a morafs ; and he continued to afcend the ftream, 


till the forefts of Strathfpey, and the rocky moun- 
tains of Badenoch had fecured his army from the 
purfuit of horfe. He defcended again into Athol 
and Angus, purfued at a judicious diftance by 
Argyle ; but by a fudden march he repafled the 
Grampians, and returned to roufe the Gordons to 


1s Spalding, ii:234—7. Wifhart. Salmonet. Guthry. 
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arms. But Huntley was fill concealed in the north; 
as Aboyne, his fecond fons, was befieged in Carlifle; 
the others were detained by Argyle their maternal 
uncle, and the loyalty of the clan was a fecondary 
pation, fubordinate to the fidelity due to their chief- 
tain. At Fyvie caftle Montrofe was almof fur- 
prifed by Argyle, when the abfence of an Irith de. 
tachment, and the defection of the highlanders, 
who eicaped to their hills to fecrete their plunder, 
had reduced his army to eighteen hundred men. 
But he maintained a fittiarioh advantageoufly cho- 
fen, again{t the reiterated attacks of two thoufand 
fost anda thoufand horfe, and furrounding his 
camp with fires by night to deceive the enemy, h 
retired into Bidenoctt by his former rout. Unable 
to endure the inceflant fatigue of. fuch rapi 
marches, his lowland officers, although the affo- 
ciates of his victories, deferted his ftandard. and 
the enemy withdrew into winter quarters, haraff- 
ed and exhaufted by a fruitlefs purfuit **. 

On the return of the Irifh with the Macdonalds 


LUO 


of the Ifles, his a@ive and unwearied fpirit pro- 
jected a new expedition. He penetrated in the 
depth, and amidft the fnows of winter, through 
paths untrodden unlefs in fummer by herdfn nen, 
from the fource of the Tay, into the remote re- 
cefles of Argylefhire, hitherto deemed inacceffible 
to an invading foe. The fanguinary genius of the 
Trifh, the animofities of the highlanders, and his 


ewn refentment, were indulge di in all the deftruc- 
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tive fury of a favage war. The cattle were drivers 
away or deftroyed ; the corns and habitations were 


confumed with fire; the inhabitants fit for arms. 


were put to the fword, unlefs preferved by flight ; 
4nd. this mercilefs devaftation extended over 
Braedalbin, Argyle, and Lorn, to the confines of 
Lochaber. Argyle himfelf was almoft furprifed 
and intercepted, but efcaped by fea. All terms of 
accommodation, or of mutual forbearance, which 
he had propofed in the north, were extinguifhed 
by the cruelties which Montrofe inflicted ’. The 
unforgiving refentment of the covenant was in- 
curred ; and as an earneft of future vengeance, 
a fentence of forfeiture was pronounced in parlia- 
ment againit Montrofe. His army, defltitute of 
pay and. seis could neither be retained nor 
fubfift without plunder; but in thefe feverities, 
his perfonal animofity to the chieftain was grati- 
fied by a fanguinary revenge on the mnocent clan. 
However defirous of true glory, Montrofe was 
uC onfcious that humanity is the moft diftinguifh- 
ed attribute of an heroical character. 

Negociations were renewed in England during 
the intermiffion of arms; but the execution of 
Laud was an event inaufpicious to peace. In re- 
turn to fome pacific overtures from Charles, com- 
mifoners were fent with propofitions to Oxford, 
which were rigorous to an extreme; and a long 
lift of profcriptions was added to every former 


os 


17 i heute ch. 8. Spalding, 1. 268. Guthry afferts that 
he fhed no blood, Withart pofitively avers that he put all the 
males fit for arms to the {word. 
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demand**. A treaty was folicited however by 
the king, to appeafe the importunity, and to footh 
the impatience of his adherents for peace ; but his 
advances are diftinguifhed by a faftidious relu@tance 
to acknowledge the parliament with which he pro- 
poled to treat. His overtures were addreffed to 
the lords and commons aflembled at Weftminfter, 
His paflports were granted to their commiflioners 
as private individuals, and when the parliament of 
England was at laft unwillingly acknowledged, a 
proteft was inferted in the books of council, that 
the name implied no recognition of its authority or 
power. The diftinétion fies been juftified as not 
uncommon in political tranfaétions; but the re- 
fervation of a fecret proteft againft the authority of 
thofe with whom a treaty was attempted, is fufcep- 
tible of no interpretation but this, that no treaty 
was ferioufly intended, or that the terms were 
never meant to be fincerely fulfilled. The place 
{elected for the negociations was Uxbridge; to 
which fixteen ae atin eye repaired from Charles, 

twelve from parliament, four from the Scots. The 
treaty was limited to twenty days, and to three 
propofitions, religion, the militia, Ireland; which 
were to be Aopared pan each for three days 
till the term expired. As the parliament had re. 
duced the negociations to thefe propofitions, and 
condefcended to treat with commiffioners whofe 
names were inferted in its former profcription, it was 
expected that a free conference and mutual con- 


** Rufhw. vi. 841. Whitlock, 107,. 
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ceflions might produce an accommodation on equal 
terms. 

Whether the king or parliament had ultimately 
prevailed in the conteft, the conftitution muft have 
perifhed, and could only be preferved by an equal 
and timely peace. Peace, the inceflant prayer and 
defire of the moderate, was folicited by fuch of the 
king’s adherents as were fufpicious of his intentions, 
and promoted indirectly by the parliamentary ge- 
nerals, averfe to his deftru€tion. It was neceflary 
for the prefervation of the contending powers, 
again{t a new and independent party which had 
arifen from their diflenfions, and difcovered that 
kingly government was not neceflary to liberty, nor 
an eftablifhed church effential to religion. Its infi- 
dious activity, equally hoftile to monarchy and 
prefbytery, could be refifted only by a cordial 
union, to which the parliamentary leaders were 
invited by a fenfe of danger, and the king by a 
confcious decline of ftrength. But the obftacles 
were miultiplied fince the treaty at Oxford, by the 
neceffities of war and a ruinous delay. . He would 
not then confent to abandon a loyal and epifcopal 
church ; nor could they now relinquifh the cove- 
nant to which they had recently fworn; and the 
prefbyterian difcipline, which they had engaged to 
maintain. ‘They demanded, but the king was un- 
willing to grant, more fubftantial fecurity than 
the royal word ; and their miftruft, increafed by 
the mutual animofities which the war excited, had 
rendered more ample fecurities requifite. Nothing 
lefs than a fincere defire of reftoring peace, could 

furmount 
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furmount thofe obftacles by a mutual facrifice of 
whatever was exacted, and the fubmiffion of each 
party to whatfoever the other was unable to refign. 
On thefe principles, impartial. commiffioners 
whole powers were unlimited, had impartial men 
who enjoyed the confidence of their party exifts 
ed, might have adjufted and eafily determined 
the conceflions reciprocally due to peace. But 
the conference was ominoufly begun, on the 
firft propofition, by divines more ftudious of 
victory than a fair accommodation. The moft 
ftubborn and ftaunch polemics were employed 
on each fide, to affert as the interefts of reli- 
gion, the hoftile and exclufive pretenfions of 
their adverfe feéts. The queftion however, was 
propofed by Henderfon with fufficient moderation. 
Declining the vain and unprofitable inquiry, whe- 
ther epifcopacy were confonant or inconfiftent with 
the gofpel, he fuggefted, as a queftion worthier 
of ftatefmen to examine, whether epifcopal go, 
vernment was indifpenfable and abfolutely necef{- 
fary to the exiftence of religion, nor to be rea 
linquifhed for the prefervation of the ftate itfelf, 
A challenge from one of his bigoted opponents, 
to difprove the apoftolical origin and fucceflion of 
bifhops, awakened the dormant rage of polemics, 
and for two days the altercation was conduéted fyl- 
logiftically, with fuch equal fuccefs, that in the 
opinion of every impartial commiflioner, neither 
preibytery nor prelacy was of divine inftitution '. 


*® Clarend, ii, 584. Whitlock, 123. 
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After this vain altercation and wafte of time, 
the demands tranfmitted by the two houfes to 
Oxford, and the conceffions offered by Charles 
were produced. They required that the ordinances 
for abolifhing prelacy, and confirming the acts and 
directory of the aflembly of divines, fhould receive 
the royal aflent, and that the folemn league and 
covenant fhould be taken by the king and univer- 
fally enjoined. He propofed that the obfervance 
of ceremonies fhould be relaxed, and the penalties 
Julpended ; that the prelates fhould be obliged to 
refide con{tan tly within their diocefe ; to preach on 
Su bape and in the exercife of ifr jurifdiction. 
to confult with prefbyters chofen by their clergy ; 
that pluralities fhould be abolifhed, the abules of 
ecclefiaftical courts reformed; and that an hun- 
dred thoufand pounds for the fettlement of public 
affairs, fhould be levied from bifhop and chap- 
ter lands. In proportion as their demands 
were exorbitant, ut conceffions appeared infig- 
nificant ; but in the fecret inftru€tions to his com- 
miffioners, ce and policy are reprefented 
as the motives of his inflexible adherence to the 
rights of the church, As he deemed epifcopacy 
to be effential to its exiftence, fo he was bound by 
oath neither to invert its government nor invade 
its patrimony ; and from the reciprocal obligations, 
of the king to cherifh and protect tHe church, of 
the church to affift and fupport the ‘king, the de- 
yendence of the clergy was  Tequilted for the preferv- 
ation of the crown itfelf**. Epifcopacy was indeed 


sy 


22 Charles’ Works, 147. Rufh. vi. 173. 665. O45- 
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blended and interwoven with his faith, but the poox 
obligation attached to his coronation oath was a ewig 
faftidious pretext. His predeceflor’s reign and his 84s. 
own had been fpent in an uniform ftrugele to fub- 

vert the Scottifh church ; nor could he believe that 

the reformation, when introduced into England 

by the authority of the legiflature, was eftablifhed 

by abreach of the coronation oath. 

The Scottifh commiffioners were intent on the The mili- 
promifed reformation of the church, and indiffe- ies 
rent to the ftate. Ifaffured of indemnity for the 
paft and fecurity for the future, the parliamentary 
commiffioners were indifferent to the church”, 
and in return for fatisfactory conceflions on the 
other articles, fome abatement might be expected 
in their religious demands. But whatever fecurity 
was requifite for either party, augmented the 
danger or miftruft of the other; and the fame 
powers conferred on each, would refolve into an 
armed and precarious truce. The king propofed 
that the militia fhould be vefted for three years, in 
ten commiffioners appointed by parliament, ten by 
himfelf, and then revert to its former channel. It 
was rejected as a dangerous and infidious armif- 
tice; dangerous from the hoftile interefts and 
divifions of the commiflioners, which might pre- 
ferve the national diffenfions alive and rekindle the 
war; infidious as the parliament would be divefted 
of its prefent fuperiority, and after a fhort term, 
of its future fecurity. ‘The unconditional demand 


of the militia was reduced by the two houfes ta 
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feven, or to three years after a general pacification, 
when it might be adjufted again between the par- 
liament and the king ; and an act of mutual ob. 
livion was offered, as a full and adequate fecurity 
for his adherents **. The power of the fword might 
have been entrufted to parliament, and after a 
limited period, reftored to the crown, but from 
thofe conditions, however eafily incorporated, nei- 
ther party was difpofed to recede. 

On the third propofition, the two houfes require 
ed that the ceffation in Ireland fhould be declared 
void ; that the war there fhould be profecuted un- 
der their directions ; the adminiftration entrufted 
to their care ; and no peace nor truce concluded 
without their confent. The ceflation expired in a 
month, and there was no caufe nor pretext for its 
renewal, if the prefent treaty were happily accom- 
plifhed. ‘The reduction of Ireland might unite the 
arms, and exhault the furviving animofities of 
England ; and on this important and popular are 
ticle, the king and parliament were expected to 
concur. Not a fingle conceflion was propofed by 
Charles. No confent was offered to the profecu- 
tion of the war, nor could the parliament obtain 
an aflurance that peace was not then in agita- 
tion, nor about to be concluded with the Irifh ins 
furgents**. ‘The debates were artfully diverted to 
the neceflity of the ceffation which had almoft ex- 
pired ; the time allotted for treaty was confumed 
in recrimination, and from conferences productive 


22 Whitlock, 128. Ruthw. vi. 895. 
23 Ruthw. vi. 904) 5. 
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of no conclufion, the commiffioners departed with 
mutual difeuft. 

When the correfpondence with the queen, and 
the proceedings of the commiflioners are impartial- 
ly examined, it appears that Charles was fecretly 
averle to the treaty, and apprehenfive of its fuccefs. 
There were articles which the parliament might re- 
linguifh, others from which its adherents would 
never recede. Inftead of a fair compromife an 
a mutual underftanding, every conceffion was 
weighed and fcrupuloufly adjulted by his con- 
{cience, which prohibited an alteration in the 
church, or circumfcribed by a falfe honour tha 
rejected an accommodation with his fubjects upon 
equal terms; principles meritorious perhaps in an 
individual, but if placed in competition with the 
public welfare, ruinous to a prince. His commif- 
fioners were ftudious of difficulties, and endea- 
voured by every minute embarraflment to obitrudct 
aconclufion. ‘They were purpofely felected as the 
moft unpliant and tenacious of their inftructions *, 


and 


24 Scein Rufhw. vi. 946, and in Charles’ Works, 148. his cor- 
refpondence with the queen intercepted at the battle of Nafeby. 
¢ Efteem meas thou findeft me conftant to thofe grounds thou 
¢ lefteft me withal.”” Id. 144. ‘ I affure you my commil- 
s¢ fioners are fo well chofen, that they will neither be threaten- 
‘© ed nor difputed from the grounds I have given them, which 
«© upon my word is according: to the little note thou fo well re- 
«‘ membereft.”” ‘Thefe grounds then had been concerted before 
the queen’s departure, and the whole correfpondence betrays 
an ayerfion to treat on different or more equal terms. The 
parliamentary leaders have been accufed of garbling the let- 
ters, which, if true, might have been corrected at the time, 
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and their negociations can be compared to nothing 
elfe than the debates of a popular aflembly, not in- 
tended to convince the audience, but to operate 
on the public through the channel of the prefs. 
During the whole of the treaty at Uxbridge, 
Charles was engaged in fecret negociations, and 
employed that treaty to procure a clandeftine 
peace with the Irith; which affords a fufficient ex- 
planation of his inflexible refufal of every concef- 
fion refpecting Ireland, anda proof that the treaty 
itfeli was infincere. But the queen had already 
negociated on the continent, for dn army often 
thoufand men under the duke of Lorrain: an equal 
number was expected from Ireland: the king was 
{till poffefied of half the midland counties and the 
entire weft; and the progrefs of Montrofe, which 
was much exaggerated, had infpired an undue 
confidence in the fuccefs of his arms 7%. Tt is to 
this circumftance alone, that the parliamentary com- 
miffioners afcribed the milcarriage of a treaty, from 
which they had anticipated a very different refult. 
The earl of Southampton, a commiffioner from 
Charles, pofted from Uxbridge, and in conjunction 
with others, knelt and implored the king to 
fubmit before it was too late to the neceffities of 
the times. His afflent to the moft material propo- 
fitions was obtained; but before the inftru@ions 


by publifhing the originals in the queen’s hands. But the king 
himfelf, in a letter to fecretary Nicholas, acquits them of 
any material omiffion or error. 

** Id. 1445 5, 6—g. See the negociations at length in 
Rufhworth and Dugdale. 
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were figned, a meffenger arrived from Montrofe, 
whofe difpatches announced a new and important 
victory ; deprecated an ignominious accommoda- 
tion with rebels, and promifed confidently to march 
to his majefty’s afliftance with a gallant army inthe 
next campaign **, Ona fudden gleam of profpe- 
rity his refolution was altered, and his affent re. 
called. But the terms on which Charles conde- 
{cended to treat, had been concerted before the 
departure of the queen, and her letters breath an 
ardent wifh for the diffolution of parliament, which 
betrays the fecret object both of his negociations 
and arms *’, 

Montrofe had withdrawn his troops from their 
fierce devaftations in Argylethire, towards Invernefs, 
when he received information that Argyle himfelf, 
having collected his feattered clan, had advanced to 
Inverlochy; a caftle fituate at the weftern extremi- 
ty of a chain of lakes that interfeé& the highlands, 
and extend from the German to the Atlantic 
ocean. His march was at once reverfed, and by 
a fecret and circuitous rout, through mountains 
{till covered with fnow, he returned on Argyle, 
the efcape of whofe breathlefs, and aftonifhed van 
guard prevented a furprife. It was night, and their 
forces continued to fkirmith by moonlight, impa- 
patient for action. Argyle’s are eftimated at three 
thoufand ; but they were difheartened by the retreat 


*° Burnet’s Hift. i. 50. Welwood, 74. The letter is pre- 
ferved by Welwood, p- 343. and was received by Charles before 
the end of the treaty, as appears from his correfpondence with 
the queen; p. 148—64. of his works, 

* Burnet’s Hilt. i. 145. 
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or flight of their inglorious chieftain, who withs 
drew to his galley at a fecure diftance, to contems 
plate the approaching fight from the lake. At fun- 
rife, he heard the trumpet of Montrofe; he beheld 
the mortifying defeat of his forces, and the flaugh- 
ter of his clan. Perhaps they were injudicioufly 
arranged; the lowland troops divided on the 
flanks, could neither fuftain the impetuous charge 
of the Irifh, nor the highlanders in the referve 
and centre, avail themfelves of their undifciplined 
valour to reftore the battle when abandoned by 
their wings. But irregular forces, however fierce 
in their aflault, are feldom able to fuftain an attack. 
They fled after a fingle difcharge; purfued and 
flaughtered from the lake to the mountains, and 
the victory, in which fifteen hundred of the, Camp- 
bels perifhed, was atchieved as ufual almoft without 
the lofsof a man. The moft potent and numerous 
of the mountain fepts was crufhed by the defeat, 
and the highlands in every dire€tion were open 
to Montrofe. But his influence appears to have 
been extremely limited, and confined to Athol and 
a part of Braedalbin; to the Stewarts of Apin, and 
the Macdonalds of Glengary, Glenco and the 
ifles. Even thefe were lefs actuated by perfonal 
attachment than animofity to the Campbells ; 
nor were the clans in general, who maintained in 
their rude independence an happy indifference to 
prerogative and religion, inclined or attracted ta 
his victorous banners **. 


*8 Wifhart, Baillie. Spalding, ii. 2470- 
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but the town, which is placed at the eaftern extre- 
mity of the lakes, and, commands the northern 
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avenue to the highlands, was fortified and garrifoned tations. 


by two veteran regiments, who defied the fiege or 
aflault of irregular troops. On defcending into 
Murray, he was joined at la{t by the Grants and 
Gordons, but his victories, though not as formerly 
{tained by cold and deliberate bloodthed, were dik 
honoured by an unprofitable, vindiGive cruelty, 
productive only of fimilar revenge. According to 
an approved maxim in civil diffenfions, whoever 
refufed or declined to affift his caufe, were con- 
founded with his enemies 7°; their lands were in- 
difcriminately wafted, their houfes plundered and 
burnt to the ground. Elgin, Cullen, and Banff were 
abandoned to pillage. Stonehaven, amidft the en- 
treaties and outcries of the inhabitants, was con- 
figned to the flames, by the inexorable Montrofe ; 
and from an example of his lenity, fome inadequate 
conception of his rigour may be formed. When 
the earl of Findlater’s houfe was plundered, {tript 
in his prefence of every moveable article, and about 
to be burnt, he confented at the interceffion of the 
countefs, in confideration however of a large ran- 
fom, to fpare it for fifteen days, till the return 
and fubmifhon of her hufband might preferve it 
from the flames. It is with relu€tance that impar- 
tial hiftory purfues a hero through the footfteps of 
a vulgar, oppreflive chieftain ; but in reviving the 


*9 Clarend. State Papers, ii. 189. 
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«—~-~» pagating the royal authority by fire and fword, 
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Montrofe was ignorant of what was due to civilized 
fociety, and forgot that once he was a rebel him- 
felf *°, 

The military and external tranfactions of Scot- 
land, have obfcured the civil and domeftic affairs 
of the year. ‘The firft triennial parliament was 
held according to its original appointment, and 
prolonged by adjournments when the covenant and 
treaty with England were confirmed. During the 
recefs of parliament, the fupreme authority, civil 
and military, devolved on the committee of eftates. 
The’ commiflion of the general affembly, mm- 
proving on the example, ufurped and abufed a dif- 
cretionary authority over the church. But the 
great object of national concern, next to the event- 
ful fuccefs of the war, was the progrefs of its com- 
miffioners in the affembly of divines. ‘The folemn 
league and covenant had affociated not only the 
nation, but the church, with England, in every re- 
ligious tranfa€tion, as well as in every civil negocia- 
tion or military enterprife. The doétrines and dif- 
cipline of the prefbyterian church, were propagated 
fuccefsfully by its commiffioners in the Weftmin- 
fter affembly of divines, whofe conclufions are 
connected by a double tie with the hiftory of Scot- 
land, as they are ftill incorporated and preferved 
by the church, in the articles ofits faith. But its 
progrefs was oppofed in the aflembly, and obftrudt- 
ed throughout England, by the independents now 


30 Spalding, Ile 273—6, 7) 8. 83—5. 
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2 confpicuous fe& and and a diflinguifhed party, 8B GON 
to whofe origin, inilitutions, and charaGter; our Nis dey 
attention isdue.  _ 1645 

Each fect in its turn has expired the golpelsy [nirrent- 
in queft of the primitive form of the Chriftian 
church. ‘The puritans difcovered that bifhops and 
prefbyters, overfeers and elders, were originally 
equal, and the terms interchangeable, till the firft 
was Lipa to the prefident of a congregation 
or fynod, elevated in due courfe of ectnialiical 
ufurpation, alice his co-prefbyters. But as each 
fect beholds its opinions faithfully refleted in the 
mirror of the golpels, a bolder clafs of enthufiatts, 
more impatient of intolera ls had found that Their ori- 
before the inftitution of a regular prefbytery, °” 
the congregations themfelves were independent and 
equal. ‘The apoftolical sie ~ es pla anted i in ferula- 

Jem, Corinth and Ephefus, were regulated by 
paftors freely chofen: inftr neve occal fionally by 
lay-prophets, and united only by the ties of charity 
and a common faith. According to this early, evan- 
gelical model, they rejected the indelible i aibcagiie 
of an eftablifhed and diftin& order of priefthood ; 

placed the choice and admiffion of pa aftor ge the 
congregation at large; indulged the seatesigitendeh 
exercife of erates, and permitted an unrettrain- 
ed feceffion whenever their numbers or diflenfions 

equired a feparate church**. Their defection 
from the eftablifhed church, efcaped not the fevere 
vigilance of Elizabeth’s minifters. But their ab- 


3* Robinfon’s Apologia Brown ftarum. 
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8 0 o k _horrence of its rigid difcipline, was increafed by the 
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fufferings and execution of their clergy **; and the 
moft opulent fled to Holland, the only fecure afy- 
lum from the perfecution of the age. Their infant 
church was eftablifhed there by the toleration of 
the magiftrates ; but it was abandoned by Brown, 
their inconftant leadér, and almoft difmembered 
by a fruitful principle of divifion and decay. It 
was reftored by Robinfon, a temperate and learn- 
ed divine, who reclaimed the fect from the fullen 
imtolerance contracted under its former perfecu- 
tion; renewed its communion with the reformed 
churches ; retrenched or appropriated the gift of 
prophecy to achofen few; and abolifhed the name 
of Brownifts ; a name juftly odious from the defec- 
tion of their founder, whom the hopes of ecclefiatti- 
cal preferment had attracted to England. Under 
the more honourable defignation of independents, a 
part of the fect was reftored to England in the 
reign of James, and continued many years to en- 
dure alternately the feverity of the laws, and 
to elude the jealous obfervation of the prelates. 
The remainder of the congregation was diminifhed 
by the death of the older members, and in danger 
of being extinguifhed by the intermarriage of their 
children into Dutch families. A felect poruon em- 
barked for America, to perpetuate their declining 
32, Copping and Thacker were put to death in 1683, Barrow 
and Greenwood in 1592. What is fingular and perhaps un- 
exampled the two former were executed for circulating a 
publication for which Brown the author was pardoned, re- 
leafed from prifon, and afterwards preferred. Neal’s Hitt. 
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felves at New, Plymouth, the firft fettlement in 
the province of Maffachufet, to which the puritans 


were foon driven by perfecution, and attracted 
by civil and religious freedom. Vhey were vifited 
by the younger Vane, who became a fecret profes 
lyte, and was elected governor of Maflachufet ; 
but the puritans, after his departure, revived the 
perfecution from which they had fled themfelves, 
Rhode Mand, Connecticut, Hampthire, were peo- 
pled by the fugitives, who preferved in their new 
fettlements the {pirit of toleration that diftineuifhed 
their fet. When their brethren in London. on 
the meeting of the long parliament, after fubfifling 
fecretly for twenty years, were revealed to public 
view, fome of their choice preachers returned to 
England, with pew hopes and a fixed antipathy te 
the eftablifhed church 3°, 

Their progrefs was rapid, as their tenets 
equally adapted to gratify the moft enlightened 
and the moft enthufiaftic minds, With the 
vifible church was neither an abftr 


were 
3 
m the 
act idea, nor an 
empty name, Each congregation was a feparat 
church ; each church was ere@ed 

z 1 1 ‘ol | 
rock, and the members firft engaged by a folemn 
covenant, with united hands, to walk torether in 
the paths, and to obferve the ordinances of religion 
hitherto manifefted, or hereafter revealed. They 
proceeded then to appoint a paftor and 
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33 Neal’s Hift of New England. Hitt. of the Puritans, ik. 
47. 128. Hutchiefon’s Hitt. of Maflachufet, 
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ww Hands. To him their choice was fufficient ordina- 
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tion; to themalone he was paftor; to other con- 
gregations a mere layman; and this lax affociation 
conf{tituted a church of divine inftitution, indepen- 
dent on others except for advice, or excluded from 
their communion if obftinate in its errors. Mar- 
riage was refigned to the magiftrate as a civil con- 
tract; the tithes, veftments, and ceremonies of 
the Mofaic law were alike rejeCted; and their 
paftor, whofe facerdotal character -commienced, 
and expired with his office, fubfifted on the volun- 
tary contributions of his flock. The extent of a 
congregation was limited to the numbers that 
might meet conveniently in the fame place. But 
as two or three might afflemble together, feven 
were efteemed fufficient to complete a church ; 
and as each member might feparate if diffatisfied 
with the others, the principle was not more fertile 
in divifions, than productive of new feminaries 
for this prolific feGt. As theirs was a voluntary 
affociation of faints, a fingle member might oppofe 
the admiffion of a profelyte, till convinced of his re- 
generation 3 but this contracted regulation fuperfed- 
ed the more intolerant and fallible ufe of confefhons 
and creeds ; and when the {criptures were the indil- 
criminate ftandard of faith, belief in Chrift the fole 
teft of orthodoxy,hard indeed was the lot of that 
outcaft with whom none would affociate, and 
whom no congregation was difpofed to receive. In 
the churches of Rome and England, the Chriftian 
community was an hierarchy afcending like the 

facred 
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facred gradations in heaven. In the prefbyterian, 
it was a Spartan commonwealth, where the prietfts 
were faints and alone equal, the people finners 
and alone degenerate. According to the inde. 
pendent fyftem, the Chriftian community, par- 
celled out into feparate churches, united by flender 
yet comprehenfive ties, was a federal republic 
where each member held an ative fituation, and 
every {peculative tenet found a fecure retreat °*, 
Enthufiafm was congenial to a fect, whofe raptur- 
ous devotion was neither afluaged by the ftated 
oblervance of ceremonies, nor reftrained by ordi- 
nances, confeflions, or creeds. But the moft dif. 
tinguifhed attribute, and in that age the reproach 
of their feét, was religious toleration *%. Without 
affluming to themfelves any temporal authority, 
they denied the right of the civil magiftrate to in- 
terpofe in the religious and fpeculative opinions of 
mankind. Satisfied with the {piritual powers of 
admonition and excommunication, of which the 
one was more frecly, the other more {paringly and 
temperately adminiftered, they were the firft Chrif- 
tians who adopted in adverfity, and maintained the 


principles of toleration during the profperity of their. 


$4 Neal’s Hift. of Puritans, ii 108, Hitt. of New England, 
62. 74. 126—71. Baillie’s Diffuafive from the Errors of the 
Times. 

35 Toleration is the inceffant reproach, re-echoed by Baillie, 
Rutherford, Edwards, and every writer againtt the indepen - 
dents. The preibyterian, having been once a perfecuted, be- 
came naturally a perfecuting religion on its triumph; a gene- 
ral principle, from which the independents form a fingular and 
honourable exception, 
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fect. © Their mind,” fays a philofophical hiftonan, 
‘fot afloat in the wide fea of infpiration, could 
< confine itfelf within no certain limits; and the 
<Oaite ape? in which an enthufiaft in- 
§ dulged ik was apt, by a natural train 
‘of ene ee a aainie in others °°? It is diffi- 
cult to refilt a oldie fo truly ingenious. But 
its authority is impaired by an obvious confidera- 
tion, thaat amid{t the revolutions, and inceflant 
fuduations of religion, no fyftem has yet infpired 
that extreme zeal, of which mild. and tolerating 
fentiments are the natural refult. A better reafon 
‘; contained in the peculiar form of their ec- 
clefiaftical inftitution. They had oe . 
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church; but from the loofe texture, and vaobnee 
union of independent congregations, perfecution 
was impracticable. When ex <pelled from one con- 
eregation, the offender might obtain eafy accels 
to another, or eftablifh a feparate church of his 
own. pe ivil authority could neither be appro- 
abies nor lent occafionally to their different 
churches ; and when the neceflity of toleration was 
onee acknowledged, its benefits were foon re- 
commended by an influx of profelytes from every 
perfecuted or afli@ed fect. The antinomian, who 
believed that however criminal their actions, the 
truly elect were incapable of fin; the anabaptift, 
whofe inoffenfive doGtrine, that baptifm fhould be 
practifed by immerfion, on adults fufceptible of 
a religious vow and a rational obligation, was 
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odious from the former exceffes of his fe& on the 
continent ; efcaped into their churches, and from 
this indulgent liberty which the confcience enjoyed, 
their fudden rife and profperity may be derived. 
Their numbers were as yet inconfiderable ; in 


London they were not fuppofed to exceed a thou- | 


fand ; but thefe were moftly of rank or eminence, 
diftinguifhed in parliament, in the afllembly. of di- 
vines, and in the committees for the city and affo- 
ciated counties. Contrary to the progrefs of other 
fects, the independent fy{tem was firft addreffed, 
and apparently recommended by its tolerating prin- 
ciples, to the higher orders of focial life. It was in 
the progreflive ftate of the fect, when in danger 
from the perfecuting fpirit of the pre{byterians, 
that it defcended to the lower claffes of the com- 
munity, where other feétaries begin their career. 
There, perhaps, it contracted a deeper tinge of en. 
thufiafm.. In fome congregations, it imbibed from 
the Anabaptifts, thofe religious doétrines which 
are moft adverfe and irreconcilable to ciyj] fo- 
ciety ; the community of goods, and the approach. 
ing reign of the faints on earth. Such excellive 
fanaticifm was peculiar to a few, nor were the 
dotrines of their clergy in general, which were 
ftrictly calviniftical, different, except in ecclefiaftical 
government, from thofe of the reformed church, 
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democratical fpirit of its ecclefiaftical policy was 
imbibed by its adherents, and the republican prin- 
ciples that began to predominate in the ftate, were 
abetted by religion *’. 

A feé& that difavowed the obligation of tithes, 
rejected a confecrated and diftinét priefthood, and 
re{tored mankind to their religious liberties, was ob- 
noxious to every eftablifhed church. From the 
fhare of its political adherents in the deftruction 
of monarchy, it was equally odious to almoft every 
hiftorian. Its genius and inftitutiong have therefore 
deferved a more ample explanation; but the phi- 
lofopher, whofe refearches extend beyond the pro- 
vince of hiftory, endeavours to explore its effects 
on fociety, had it been univerfally adopted and 
permitted to fubfift. On this queftion, two of the 
jolt illuftrious philofophers of the age have differ- 
ed 3*, From the interefted diligence and zeal of 
the clergy, to conciliate adherents by every novelty, 
and to infpire a mutual abhorrence in every con- 
venticle, the one concludes that their fubfiftence, 
inftead of depending, as in other liberal profeflions, 
on a gratuitous recompence derived from their vo- 
taries, mult be fecured by public falaries, and a 
fxed eftablifhment; that their interefts may be 
reconciled with the peace of fociety ; their indolence 
bribed, and their zeal difarmed. From the fame 
principles the other maintains, that the active or 
interefted zeal of religious teachers, becomes dan- 
gerous only or troublefome then, when the ftate is ate 


37 Baillie’s Diffuafive. Clarend. v. 115. 
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tached to one, or divided into two or three extenfive 8 9 Da 
fects, and the clergy, aCting in concert, are actuated ~—y 


by mutual fubordination and difcipline. Were 
the number increafed, and fociety itfelf fubdivided 
into fome hundred, or fome thoufand fects, the 
teachers of each little congregation, furrounded by 
adverfaries far more numerous and powerful than 
their adherents, would be compelled to adopt that 
mutual refpect, and to cultivate thofe virtues of 
moderation and candour, which are unknown. to 
religions whofe tenets are countenanced or enforced 
by the civil magiftrate, and revered by the multi- 
tude; and whofe clergy perceive none around, 
but an obfequious crowd of followers, difciples, 
dependents, and friends. From the mutual con- 
ceflions neceflary to be made by each diminutive 
fect, the greater part would be reduced in time to 
a pure and rational worthip, free from impofure, 
fuperftition, or fanaticifm, fuch as the wife have ever 
wifhed to fee eftablifhed, but pofitive inftitutions 
{till fubfervient to popular delufion, have ever 
counteracted. ‘The truth of this philofophical doc- 
trine, is confirmed by a general hiftorical obferva- 
tion, that enthufiafm is invariably the pre ailing 
vice of a rifing fect, fuperftition the difeafe of an 
eftablifhed, degenerate church. Where a new 
fyftem refpeCting our future welfare, has engrofled 
the underftanding, the imagination and the paffions 
expand on the fubject: the three moft powerful 
principles of the human frame are ftretched by 
mutual reaction to their utmoft, and are produc- 
tive of that fublime and contagious frenzy which 
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maddens from refiftance, and for fome genefations 
may laft undiminifhed.. When the novelty ceafes, 
the enthufiafm decays. It declines into fuperftition, 
where religion is fixed and preferved by rites, pro- 
hibitions, ceremonies, fanctimonious obfervances 
on which the mind may faften when its fervour has 
abated; or fubfides into a placid and calm indif- 
ference, which conftitutes the happieft ftate of en- 
lichtened fociety *. By a fingular felicity, the 
{fpeculative truths of philofophy have been verified 
throughout that extenfive continent, to which the 
ae dents originally fled for refuge. From the 
weftern fhores of the Atlantic, to te banks of the 
onia: the citizen choofes his own altar; the fect 
provides for its own paftor; and from independent 


congregations, connected by no difcipline, nor 
cherifhed by the partial fupport of the ftate, an 
ita moderation is the univerfal refult. 


The independents were not numerous, in the 
affembly of divines. The epifcopal party, fome of 


39 The ferocious and irrefiftible enthufiafm of the Jews, an 
their eruption from the defert, difappeared before the captivity, 
and has degenerated into a fordid fuperflition, fixed and perpe- 

uated by’ e3 xclufive rites, and the prohibition of whatever is 
common or indifferent to the reft of mankind. 'The Mahome- 
tans emerged from the fame deferts. Their victorious fanati- 
cifm has alfo degenerated into the fuperftitious performance 
of ablutions, fafts, and the flated returns and attitudes of prayer. 


The milder zeal of the firft Chriftians was loft in the ceremo- 


nious devotion of a corrupt church. In’ proportion as the re- 
formers chofe to recede from its pageantry, their inftitutions 
yofe to an enthufiattic fury, or relapfed into a bigoted attach- 
ment to the functions, veftments, or rank of the priefthood, and 
che ceremonies, prayers, and confeflions of the ritual. 

whom 
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whom the parliament had impartially felected, de- 
clined to attend. Another party was formed by the 
learned Selden, a few ftatefmen and temperate 
divines, who propofed to reftore to the magiftrate 
the coercive powers which the church had aflumed, 

and to reduce the paftoral functions. to exhortation 
and prayer. Such rational and juft conceptions were 
flirmatizedas Eraftian from; Eraftus, 2 German the- 
ole it, who farft yee Oe that the clerical office 
and character were limited to that perfuafive autho- 
rity, which an ancient philofopher might acquire 
over the difciples who frequented his fchoo]l. But 
the puritans were the moft numerous part of the 
aflembly. They were inclined at firft, to fuch a 
moderate, and limited form of epifcopal govern- 


ment, as fubfifted among the humble Witions of 


the primitive church. Fpikigaty was fuperfeded 
however by the covenant, and abolifhed before 
another form was prepared; and the deliberations 
of the aflembly on this important-queftion were 


protracted by the delays of the independents and 
Scots. Actuated by the {pirit or an pds re- 
ligion, the Scots were determined to admit of no 


Motor and ftudied artfully to ee a rupture, 
till the prefbyteri an fy{ftem fhould become familiar, 
and acquire credit and fupport from the progrefs of 
their arms. The independents defpaired of toleration, 
and apprehenfive of a fecond exile, endeavoured to 
prolong an interregnum fo propitious to the rapid 
growth of their fect. Church government there- 
fore, as pregnant with divifions, was poftponed to a 
directory for public worfhip, and a form of ordina- 

red tion ; 
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BOOK tion; andaconfeffion of faith was referved to con- 
ti—-—w Clude the labours of the affembly of divines *°. 

pikagy. Whatever was efteemed fuperftitious or ceremo- 

nial in the Englifh ritual, was proferibed in the di- 

rectory. The clergy were inftruéted in the moft 

pregnant topics of extemporary prayer; the peo- 

ple were admonifhed ta abftain from private adora- 

tion, genuflexions, or obeilance on their entrance 

into church, and to join in concert with that inward 

grace which Is alone acceptable to the ear of God. 

The crofs, and the intervention of fponfors, were 

peat in baptifm ; the ring in marriage, which 

was permitted during the interdicted feafon of Lent ; 

confeffion and abfolution were denied the fick, the 

dead were deprived of the funeral fervice, and the 

altar ftript of its rails, was removed from the eaft 

and reduced to atable. ‘This laft alteration was 

productive of the moft ridiculous difputes. The inde- 

pendents, who concluded that, im communicating 

fitting, there was no neceflity to approach a table, 

maintamed that the facrament fhould be admi- 

Rae by the clergy uncovered as fervants, and 

out exhortations, to the communicants cover- 

ed hale feated as guefts in their pews*". But the 

power of the keys, or the terms of admittance, ex- 

cited a fiercer difpute with the Erattians, who de- 

manded an open communion, accefhible at his own 

peril, to every finner. ‘The fabbath, dear as a mo- 

ral obfervance to the puritans, was fanciified by the 


4° Neal, iit. 52. 139. Baxter’s Life, 139. Baillie’s Let- 
ters, 402—8— 13. 
4 Baillie’s Letters, 1. 441, i. 27. 31. Diffuafive, 122. 
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directory, and feftivals were abolifhed as an 
odious encroachment on the reverence due to that 
facred inftitution. ‘The demands of the church 
and of the army required a permanent form of or- 
dination, but the Eraftians difputed whether the 
gifts imparted to Timothy, by the hands of the 
prefbytery, afforded fufficient grounds for prefby- 
terian ordination ; and the independents, who limit- 
ed the extent of a prefbytery to a fingle congrega- 
tion, acknowledged the authority, but protefted 
again{t the interpretation of the text. Such were 
the queftions that for fome years continued to agi- 
fate a venerable fynod, and to occupy the moft 
learned men of the age **. 

Men, in their hatred of innovation, defirous of 
afcriptural foundation for their faith, are apt to 
adjuft the moft indifferent and important concerns 
by the fame unerring rule. If the firft reformers 
propofed to aflimilate every civil eftablifhment with 
the Jewifh theocracy, it is not furprifing that the 
puritans endeavoured to adapt their difcipline mi- 
nutely to the gofpels. The prefbyterians and inde- 
pendents concurred in opinion, that the [criptures 
exhibited to future ages, the true model of an ec- 
clefiaftical government whofe inftitution was divine. 
In the eftablifhment of congregations they alfo con- 


q 


mains, Preface, p. 10. Among other queftions equally import- 
ant, it was debated for three days, with profound erudition, whe- 


ther widows might be admitted to officiate as deacons. At 
Jaft it was determined by an appofite text, that widows of fixty 
were qualified forthe church. Id. 40. Baillie, i. 410. 
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Boox curred, but the divine right of a claflical prefby- 
tery was the fource and fignal of diflenfion and 
1645.  {chifm. The Eraftians aflerted the fupreme autho- 
rity of the civil magiftrate ; the independents vin- 

dicated the divine right of their own congrega- 

tions; andthe conteft fubfifted for thirty days ; 

fifteen in which they advanced as affailants to the 

charge, fifteen in which they maintained a .de- 

fenfive war. Whether there was a claflical prefby- 

tery in Ephefus, whether the church of Jerufalem 
confifted originally of a fingle congregation, were 

the queftions to which their debates were confined ; 

but it may be truly affirmed that eccleftaftical af- 

femblies difplay the abufes, rather than the ufe or 
enjoyment of reafon. An accommodation was 
earneftly recommended by the commons; an in- 

dulgent toleration was folicited by the independents 
themfelves. But the prefbyterians were determin- 

ed that no fchifm fhould exift in their church; 

which they haftened to pronounce a divine inftitu- 

tion, in its various forms of congregational, and claf- 

fical aflemblies or prefbyteries, provincial, national, 

and cecumenical fynods. ‘The independents com- 

plained pathetically to the public ; but the Eraftians; 

who acquiefced in prefbytery as agreeable to {crip- 

ture, or adapted to the ftate of the nation, prepared 

in parliament to aflert its dependence on the flaws, 

and the exemption of other fe€ts from its intolerant 
‘control. The conclufions of the aflembly remain- 

Confetion ed to be fanétioned in each kingdom; and as the 
ortathe “articles of the Englifh church were inadmiffible in 
Scotland, an uniform confeflion of faith was pre- 

pared, 
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pared, according to the utmoft rigour of the calvi- 
niftical decrees *°. 

The {pirit of perfecutton which the aflembly ma- 
nifefted, reduced the independents to defpair. 
They petitioned parliament for leave to remain 
undifturbed at home, as they knew not where to 
find a fecure, or convenient retreat. The indul- 
gence which they demanded was reprobated by the 
Scots as a connivance at foul murder, and the pu- 
ritans were determined never to tolerate this fpi- 
ritual fuicide, by a criminal relaxation of the reins 
of difcipline. ‘The former obvioufly relied on the 
influence to be derived from their arms ; the latter 
on their afcendancy in the two houfes, and the 
independents had no profpect of refuge but a 
fecond exile, more difficult from their numbers, 
and a return to the defert, more fevere and in- 
tolerable from the ingratitude of their confederates. 
Their political leaders were far from delerting the 
caufe as defperate. ‘They were inftigated to the 
molt unjuftifiable arts, by the ftern rigour of the 
prefbyterians, whom, with profound diffimulation, 
they prepared to undermine. We dilcern their 
fecret negociations with the court, after the treaty 
at Uxbridge, and their offer of more liberal terms 
to Charles; but their chief attention was directed 
to the army, by the example of the Scots. Their 
progrefs there was facilitated by the want of chap- 


lains, who had moftly retired after the battle of 
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gpoox LEdgehill, to the enjoyment of their livings and 
uy peaceful abodes. Military and religious difcipline 
s645. were incorporated by the Scots, and the minifters 
allocted to each regiment, had eftablifhed their be- 

loved prefbytery in the camp itfelf. As the Eng- 

lifh prefbyterians were lefs provident, the officers 

were permitted to aflume the paftoral ftaff, in the 

abfence of the chaplains, and to preach and pray 

till the armies were filled with feGaries, and 
Manchetler’s forces were converted into indepen- 

dents by Cromwell **. But their views were not 

yet accomplifhed, while their enemies retained. the 
command of the armies, or their authority in the 


{tate. The parliamentary generals were not un- 
jultly fufpected, of a reluctance to reduce the king 
to extremities; the members who had engroffed 
the chief employments, were accufed of an averfion 
to terminate a lucrative war. ‘The unmolefted re- 
treat of the royalifts from Dennington caftle, had 
excited public inquiry, and the diffenfions of the 
commanders required a material alteration in the 
armies. When the commons had refolved into 
a2 committee on the deplorable flate of the kingdom, 
and the conduct of the war, Cromwell, inftigated 
by the mtrigues of Effex and the Scots for his re- 
moval, interrupted a profound filence by a bold 
and unexpected declaration. Unlefs the members 
themielves, by the facrifice of their offices and 
emoluments, fhould evince that they had no in- 
terelt to prolong the war, he declared that the de- 


44 Neal, ill. 3c9,. Buillie, i. 122, Baxter’s Life, 51. 
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fertion of the ‘people, impatient of its burdens, 
would oblige them to conclude a difhonour- 
able peace. A propofal by which his rank and 
command im the army were apparently renounced, 
was applauded by the inde ependents as difinterefted 
in the extreme; nor refilted by the preibyterians 
with fufficient fortitude. Confcious of the mono- 
poly, they were anxious to regain their popularity 
by the dereliction of power. A /elf-denying ordi- 
nance was framed, to exclude the members from 
every civil and military employment; but it was 
rejected by the peers, till the earls of Effex, Man- 
chefter, and Denbeigh, withdrew from an invidious 
conteft and feipned their command **. The 
importance of the queftion was then imperfectly 
underitood, nor is it yet determined in government, 
whether the members of the paler ative order 
fhould be admitted to the offices and emoluments 
of the executive power. Their orig 
might have proved beneficial, had the parliament 
known how to preferve the fidelity of the generals 
and the obedience of the troops. But 5 

enthufiafm of the foldiers was a diftin& principle 
from their allegiance, or attachment to civil li- 
berty; and in the hands of an ambitious com- 


a 


48 Whitlock, iil. Clarend, v. 551. Rufhw. vii. p. 4. 
15. I have preferred his and W hitlock’s Bs cor who were 
prefent, to Clarendon’s more artificial narrative of a concerted 
plot between the city preachers and Sir Harry Vane. The city 
preachers were preibyterians almoft to a man. Clarendon’s 
account of pacliam entary proceedings, as his information was 
derivative, is generally erroneous, Sce Harris’ Life of Crom 
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mander, might operate as a dangerous inftrument 
again{t the ftate. 

The armies, in confequence of the ordinance, 
were modelled anew. Sir Thomas Fairfax was 
appointed general, with permiffion to name his 
own officers; a dangerous privilege which, from 
the diffenfions of the armies, was conceded with 
lefs reluctance to his unblemifhed reputation. Un- 
der the direction of Cromwell, who, on the re- 
fignation of the other commanders, had been art- 
fully employed ina diftant expedition, and after- 
terwards, at the requeft of Fairfax, retained for the 
campaign, the armies were formed into new regis 
ments, and, by the difinterefted retreat of the dif 
banded oflicers, the new model was introduced 
without refiftance among the mutinous troops. 
An exact and rigid difeipline was immediately efta- 
blifhed. As the new officers were chiefly indepen- 
dents, in whom the fpiritual and military vocations 
were united, the foldiers were daily edified by ex- 
hortation and prayer. When they marched, the 
fields refounded with pfalms; wherever they were 
LS vad Se the pulpits were ufurped by thofe mili. 
tary rhapfodifis, the tone of whofe martial, and 
infpired devotions reduced the feeble notes of the 
Rei, to contempt. That difciplined enthufiafm 
which renders an army truly invincible, was at firft 
depreciated. Little fuccefs was expeéted from 
troops fo lately recruited, and commanded by ofh- 
cers whole experience was comparatively of a recent 
erowth *. But it is obfervable in national con- 


45 Baillie, 1.95. Rufhw. vil. 17. 48. Whitlock, 135. 
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vulfions, that every new faCtion difplays additional 
vigour and energy, and in military tranfactions, 
the talents of a confummate general are lefs the re- 
fult of long Lyiiapae Se a of genius, and con- 
ftant meditation on the fubjects of experience. 

The remipaign was delayed, by the new model, 
till the approach of fummer, when the king and 
Fairfax marched, in oppofite direCtions, to the re- 
lief an Chefter and Taunton, which were refpective- 
ly befieged. ‘The fiege of Cheiter was raifed on 
fis ee of the King’s approach. ‘Taunton, al- 
moft reduced to afhes, was relieved by a ftrong 
detachment, which was miftaken for the van- guard 
of Fairfax’ army; but the royalifts divored Ing 
their error, returned to the fiege, and invefted the 
detachment from which they had retired. While 
Fairfax was recalled, by the committee of the two 
kingdoms, to the fege of Oxford, the Scottifh ar- 
my was directed to advance, and oppole the pro- 
grefs of the king in the north. A part of thar 
army was employ ed in the fiege of Carlifle ; a part 
was recalled to fupprefs Montrofe no provifion 
had been made for its march or fubfiftence, nor 
were the generals fatished with the new model, 
in which every Scot was indufrioufly difplaced. 
They advanced however to Rippon, but when 
intelligence was received of the king’s defign to 

enetrate into Lancafhire, and difpatch prince 
Maurice, with a body of horfe, to co-operate with 
Montrofe; they removed into Weftmorland, not 
only to cover the fiege of Carlifle, but to prevent 
a dangerous expedition into Scotland. ‘The pre- 
fent 
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to regain pofleffion of the north, and revenge the 
difhonour of Marfton-moor. But his arms were 
attracted to the fiege of Leicefter ; within a few 
hours a breach was effected ; after an obftinate 
refiftance, the town was ftormed, with much car- 
nage, by a furious aflault; and the inhabitants 
Inffered all the nocturnal exceffes, revenge, and ra- 
pine of the licentious troops. ‘The difafter excited 
fuch general clamour, that the fiege of Ox- 
ford was immediately raifed, and the army march- 
ed to give battle to the king. Its approach was 
difcovered, by an accidental rencounter at night 
with his rear. A reinforcement of two thoufand 
foot was expected from Wales, and another of 
four thoufand horfe from Taunton; yet whether 
from the impetuofity of Prince Rupert the general, 
or from the difficulty of difengaging the rear by a 
retreat .at midnight, a refolution was hattily 
adopted to fight next day *’. 

Early in the morning, the two armies were 
diuicovered at Nafeby, on oppofite eminences ar- 
ranged for battle. ‘Their numbers were almoft 
equal; but the royalifts were impreffed with an 
unjult, and dangerous contempt for the new model, 
and miltook the movements of the enemy for a re- 
treat. Inftead of awaiting an attack on advantage- 


eed 


ous ground, they advanced ina rapid, yet not dif... 


orderly march to the charge. The engagement 


47 Ruthw. vii. 28. 118. Baillie, ii. 103—6. Clarend. 
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was begun by prince Rupert on the right; and 
Ireton’s oppofite wing, al Ithougl h frequently rallied, 
was broken as frequently, and entirely overthrown. 
Its referves were routed ; and its general, charging 


with his laft brigade, was wounded, unhorfed, and - 


compelled to furyendler, The king Hmproved the 
advantage with confummate ability, and his main 

battle afeordad the hill to a clofe encounter ; but 
the encounter of the infantry was fierce and Neo 
ful. kippon’s divifion was difordered, and driven 
behind the referves; but the battle was reftored | by 


Fairfax, and the royalifts had already begun to re- 
cede, when their flank and rear were afiailed by 


Cromwell, and the confufion that inftant became 
irretrievable. Impetuous, nor lefs irrefiftible than 
prince Rupert, he had overthrown and driven the 
adverfe wing to a difta 


y q . 
> + - | nrinc: 
CC from the toot 3 but prince 


Rupert had continued the purfuit to Nafebv. or 
P pH Ys 
ftopt to fummon the park of artillery, which was 
{trongly guarded, while Cromwell, leavine* fome 
troops to difperfe the fugitives, returned to aflif 


1 ? “A 


his friends, and decide the victory by a timely 


charge. A fingle battalion was all that remained 
unbroken, till affailed a third time, in front and 
rear, by the general himfelf. On the return of 
prince Rupert, the king endea woured to rally his 


broken fquadrons, and renew 
6 _ h 33 } 
charge more, 


3 Tae’ Coq } <x 7H A nee Be. 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ and we recover 
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*“ the day.”? Not aman remained to fuftain the 
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approach of the enemy, who had refumed. thei: 
ranks. ‘The cavalry retreated in diforder, purfued 
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Bee tO Leicefter ; the infantry were utterly routed and 
hana Cilperied a. 

aPaS: This victory is almoft an exaé counterpart of the 
battle of Marfton-moor ; and a repetition of the 

{fame dexterity or faults in the commanders, be- 

trays the imperfect ftate of the military art. But 

the recent improvement in difcipline is obfervable. 

The royalifts were impetuous in their onfet, but 

were feldom reftored to order even when fuccefsful, 

or brought to a fecond attack on the fame day ; 
whereas the new-modelled army, even when routed, 
immediately rallied and returned to the charge. 

Their victory was accordingly complete. A thou- 

fand of the parliamentary forces, feven hundred 

of the royalifts, perifhed in the field; but of thefe 

an hundred and fifty were officers ; five thoufand 

were taken prifoners; the artillery and baggage 

were entirely loft, and the infantry difperfed and 
irretrievably ruined. The king’s cabmet was 

alfo taken, and to aggravate his misfortunes, his 
correfpondence with the queen was publifhed, to 
difclofe his infincerity in the treaty at Uxbridge, 

and his fecret negociations on the continent and in 
Ireland. Inftead of attempting to form a jundion 

with Goring in the weit, he retreated from Leicef- 

ter, with the remains of his cavalry, precipitately im- 

to Wales ; and neglected the only means to reftore 

his army, and retrieve his defeat ®. Had he reé- 

called his garrifons, and abandoned the unavailing 


) 


defence of fortified places, a formidable army might 


48 Rufhw. vil. 42. Clarend. iv. 656, Whitlock, 145. 
49 Clarendon, iv. 659. 
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have fill been collected, and the parliamentary 28 peat 
forces, if they attempted to occupy the deferted elit y 
towns, mult have ceafed from ative Operations in 7645. 
the field. 

But the victory was diligently improved by Fair- Suey Gilg of 
fax, whofe progrels weltward was a feries of uninz the Weft: 
ferrupted fuccefs. On the furrrender of Leicefter, 
he marched to the relief of Taunton, while Poyntz 
and Rofliter were difpatched with three thoufand 
horfe in purfuit of the king, At Dorchefter, he 
encountered and perfuaded the clubmen to dif. 
perfe ; an affociation of armed peafants, who af: 
fected to preferve neutrality and prevent depreda- 
tions. At Langport he encountered Goring, who 
had advanced to difpute the pailave of an inc 
fiderable river, and was fo completely routed t 
fourteen hundred furrendered their arms. Brid 
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n 
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water, a ftrone town regularly fortified, Bath and 
Sherwood, were fucceflively reduced. But the eyes 
and expectations of each party were attracted to 
the fiege of Briftol, where prince Rupert had 
dertaken to fuftain a fiege of four months. In. 
ftead of juftifying the expecta 
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racter, and promues had excited, he capitulated 
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as foon as his lines were forced, while the walls of 
the cily were yet entire. The viGorious arm y was 
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then divided ; Cromwell was employed in 
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the Devifes, Winchefter, Bafi 
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emains of the royalifts, purfued and furrounded 
at Truro in Cornwall, furrendered on the humane 

condition of being difmifled with a {mall gratuity 
to their homes. ‘Ihe prince of Wales, who refid- 
edin Devonfhire during the campaign, retired to 
Pendennis, whence he eee next year to the 
Scillies, then to Jerfey, and at length rejoined his 
5/98 

In the meanwhile the king had defcended from 
Wales, with a defign to penetrate mto Scotland, 
and unite with Montrofe. But ‘his. fteps were 
purfued by Lefly with the Scottifh horfe. His 


progrefs was oppofed in Yorkfhire, by Poyntz and 
Rofliter. As every avenue to the north was in- 


abide he broke into the eaftern affociation of 
counties, roamed from Newark as far as Cam- 
bridge, and ae with remforcements from 
Oxford, to the relief of Hereford, which was be- 
fieged by the Scots. Vrom the influence and op- 

‘tion of the independents, they had remamed 
me months without pay or fupplies 5 and al- 
thouch they fubfifted'on the country at free quar- 


ea a> 
ters, it is rather furprifing t that their army was 
retained together, than that it was comparatively 
tive ye the campaign. On the furrender of 


vanced, by the invitation of par- 

: ea rd; but were difap- 

litary ior es and fupplies. 
; prepared to ftorm the place 5 

| intelligence, at the fame inftant, 

h, and “of Leily’s etaetiire 
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with their cavalry to Scotland, to refift Montrofe. 8 OOK 
Their fubfiftence would be equally intercepted by eee ame 
the enemy’s cavalry, whether they fhould fucceed 645: 
in the aflault, or perlevere in the fiege; and with- 
out horfe to interpofe againft the royalifts, there 
was fome danger left their rear fhould ete ttacked, 
and their army defeated in the affault itfel& Aban. 
doning therefore the fiege, they retreated north- 
ward, complaining loudly of the neglect of parlia- 
ment, and the extreme neceflity to which they were 
reduced. The foldiers were deftitute of pay and 
clothing, and fubfifted on apples, roots, and corns 
plucked unripe in the fields. At Hereford Charles 
projected the relief of Briftol, but was overwhelmed 
by the irreparable lofs of that city, and in the firft 
emotions of refentment, recalled prince Rupert’s 
commiffions, and fent him a pafs to depart the 
kingdom. Chetter ftill required his affiftance, but who; tee 
in his march thither he was attacked by Poyntz. ae 
Affailed in the moment of victory, by the befiegers Vee 
in the rear, he efcaped into Wales, with the re- 
mains of the horfe that accompanied him from 
Na aleby, and returned to Oxford, defpairine ever 
te join Montrofe, on whofe fuccels he relied as his 
Jaft fupport **. 

If the highlanders had ever been united under succeqn: 
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a fingle Chiefealt' or defirous to m® rate with their Momtot 


C 


cattle to the plains, the more civilized and unwar- 
like provinces of Scotland, aflailed ata moment of 
unfufpecting fecurity, muft have funk an eafy con- 
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queft beneath their arms. In their attempt to re. 
{tore the fucceffion of Charles, the prefent century 
has behelda few clans advance towards the capital, 
and by their victories fhake the empire to its very 
foundation. The numbers were {till fewer, with 
which Montrofe propofed to penetrate into Eng- 
land; yet fo fanguine were his expectations before 
the battle of Nafeby, that he renewed his promife, 
if fupplied with five hundred horfe, to conduct 
twenty thoufand men to the afliftance of the 
king **. The promife, which was too extravagant 
ever to be fulfille ai was fucceeded by ‘an uninter- 
rupted feries of fplendid exploits. _ His progrefs was 
oppoled at the Tay, by Baillie, who was recalled 
with fix regiments from the army in England, and 
Hurry, a foldier of fortune, who had alternately 
ferved and deferted the parliament and the king. 
On receiving intelligence that they had répafied 
the Tay, Montrofe aduahces to the affault: of Dun- 
dee, whofe inhabitants had prepared for a vigorous 
refiftance, on the aflurance of fupport., Their 
barricades were furmounted, and the gates demo- 
ithed ; their artillery was turned againit the town ; 
nd after an unequal conflict, the Irifh were only 
averted from flaughter by 1 intemperance and rapine. 
A quarter of the town was already in flames, and 
the whole would have been confumed, but the 
near approach of the enemy, who had defcried his 
march, preferved his arms from this fignal difho- 
nour. His foldiers were with difficulty recalled 
from pillage; and he began to retreat at funfet, 
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in the prefence of a fuperior army, whofe attack ®°° 


he fuftained with confiderable lofs. Baillie and —~—# 
Hurry divided their forces, to prevent his return to 1045 
the north, or his efcape to the hills. But his march 
was filently altered at midnight, and pafling be- 
tween their divifions, by a mafterly retreat from 
Aberbrothick to Brechin, Montrofe was again 
loft and fecured in the mountains **. 

While Baillie, to retaliate his devaftations, in- 
flied fimilar ravage and revenge on Athol, 
Hurry proceeded northward, to reftrain his fteps 
to the hills. He was followed, or rather purfued by 
Montrofe ; but returned from Invernefs, reinforc- 
ed by the garrifon, and the earls of Sutherland 
and Seaforth. Inftead of expecting the arrival 
and co-operation of Baillie, he advanced to Aldern, 
a village near Nairn, where Montrote had chofen 
an advantageous ftation, obfcured by a rifing 
ground from infpection. His arrangement was not 
lefs fingular than the fituation which he occu- 
pied. Centre or referve he had none; the vacuity 
was fupplied by his ordnance, and concealed: by 
the village, through the avenues of which fome 
troops were exhibited; the right wing, where his 
{tandard was placed to attract the enemy’s attention, 
was protected by ditches and walls, and by an ar- 
rangement fimilar to that of Epaminondas at Leuc- 
tra and Mantinza, his principal force was trant- 
ferred to the left. On quitting its entrenched fitu- 
ation, his right was repulfed, but the left wing, 


Battle of 
Aldern, 
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which he a ee 2 perfon, and on which 
Hi relied for victory, brokeand routed the enemy’s 
horfe, Ther unfkilful evolutions difordered, and 
their fight expofed the foot to deftruction. The new 
levies were Mien difperled, but the old and difci- 
plined foldiers, who ¢ difdained or defpaired of quar- 
ter, fought and perifhed without receding from 
their ranks. Two thoufand were killed in the 


field; the lofs of the conquerors was inconfider- — 


able, or fuppreffed as ufual, but their vitory wag 
fullied and abufed by devaftation **, 

On the approach of Baillie, they- withdrew to 
the hills, but his forces were again injudictoufly di- 
vided. His old foldiers were exchanged for re- 
cruits; and his infantry. was reduced to thirteen 
hundred, when he was I SCE by Montrofe 
at Alford, on repafiing the Don. His horfe, which 
were firlt aienteas. were inferior in gallantry, 
equal only in numbers to the Gordons. His ine 
fantry, extended in a thin line without referves, 
were outnumbered ; overcharged in front by the 
enemy, arranged to the ie of fix files ; aflailed 
by 1 the GA vatcy in the rear, and after a defperate 


2 


sca ieucar utterly d trates *. The victory wag 
c i the death of lord G Gordon, and may 
d not only to the fuperiority of Montrofe, 
whofe forces were inured fora twe Bee ae: to con- 
{tant action, but to the indifcretion of the nobility 
on the adverle fide, who conitrained the reluGant 
l hazard an engagenient. In England, 


See his narrative in Baillic’s Letters, u,/ 264. 
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the ableft commanders were formed on the fide of 
parliament during the war ; but it is obfervable that 
None were produced in Scotland, whofe experience 
had not been acquired abroad. ‘The regiments 
were moftly commanded by the nobility, of whom 
Montrofe alone pofleffed military talents; and al- 
though they refpeed officers of eftablifhed merit, 
their influence among the covenanters, as in the 
King’s army, reprefled the growth of military 
genius. 

While the north of Scotland was thus defolated 
by war, the fouth was afflicted with deftructive 
peftilence. The nation, languifhing under thefe 
accumulated calamities, feemed to be reduced to 
the laft gafp; but. was fuftained by the vigorous 
countels of a fingle man. The talents of Argyle 
were lefs adapted for the field than the cabinet. 
The new levies were fucceflively defeated ; but his 
exertions were never once intermitted, to obf{trua 
the progrefs, and prevent the junCtion of Montrofe 
with the king, The parliament, in conlequence 
of the plague, was transferred fucceflively to Stir. 
ling and Perth; but a keen fenfe of difhonour was 
excited by the difafters fuftained from a band of 
undifciplined highlanders, and Irith vagrants. Emi- 
gration and flight were leverely prohibited. The 
nobility and gentry were ordained to arm, and a 
new requifition was made on the counties for ten 
thoufand men *, 

The preparations of Montrofe to fulfil his pro- 
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recent victories attracted, from every quarter, reins 
forcements or recruits.’ The army muft be com- 
puted at fix thoufand, with which he emerged from 
behind the mountains *’, and infulted Perth, where 
the parliament was affembled, and its troops, in the 
expectation of reinforcements, were fecurely en- 
frenched. But the fury of the highlanders was 
again let loofe. Wherever the Campbells were 
feated, fire and {word were employed for their ex- 
tirpation; and the approach of Montrofe to the 
Forth, is indelibly marked with devaftation and 
tood(hed **. Stirling caftle was protected by a 
{trong garrifon; but his army pafled at a ford 
above, and in its progrefs fouthward, was over- 
taken by Baillie, at Kilfyth, a village adjacent to 
the Roman wall. There, the laft and moft 
folendid of his victories was atchieved. Baillie, 
cautious from his recent defeat, had aflumed a fitu. 


57 He had three thoufand at Aldern, (Spalding, ) and after 
the battle of Alford was joined by Maclean and Glengairy, 
with feven hundred, by Macdonald with five hundred, by the 
Atholmen, Macgregors, Macnabs, and Farquharfons, and 
by Aboyne and Airley, with twelve hundred foot, and three 
hundred horfe. (Wihhart, ch. 12. Salmonet.)} With every 
abatement for lofs or defertion, his forces cannot be computed 
at lefs than fix thoufand. Wihhart indeed reduces them to 
four thoufand four hundred foot, and five hundred horfe, at the 
battle of Kilfyth. But that fabulous writer uniformly dimi- 
nifhes the numbers and the lofs, to exaggerate the exploits of his 
hero. In the prefent expedition he tells of twenty highlanders 
who routed three hundred, of twelve horfemen who defeated 
two hundred of the covenanters’ horfe, killing fome and making 
prifoners of others. 

s8 Guthry’s Mem. rgt. Stevenfon, 1165. Statiftical Ac- 
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ation where it was difficult to aét offenfively, but 
impoflible to be attacked without the deftruétion 
of the affailants. Notwithftanding his remon- 
itrances, that the fate of the kingdom was placed 
on the prefervation of the army, his opinion was 
overruled by the committee of eftates; and from 
a perfuafion that the enemy prepared to retreat, 
his army was injudicioufly removed to a fituation 
better adapted for offenfive operations. Before 
they were embattled, or the regiments had occu- 
pied their refpective ftations, the engagement was 
begun. ‘The horfe retired in diforder on the in- 
fantry ; the decifive moment was feized by Mon- 


ey C ~~ 
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able to the moft regular, were ill fuftained by un- 
difciplined troops. They abandoned their arms for 
an unavailing flight; and were purfued to the dif. 
tance of fourteen miles, with unrelenting rage. 
If the royalifts are to be credited, not a man ef. 
caped out of fix thoufand foot. According to the 
moift moderate computation, four or five thoufand 
perifhed in the field; and this barbarous flaughter 
of the unrefifting infantry, is fufficient to prove, 
that unlefs by thofe generous cavaliers, the Ooilvies 
and the Gordons, of whom the horfe confifted, no 
quarter was granted in the purfuit °. 


°9 Narrative in Baillie’s Letters, ii. 271, Wifhart. Guthry. 
Salmonet. Crawford’s Hit. MS. 
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Thus, from. a train of diftinguifhed ‘exploits, 
esi refult of a fortunate temerity combined with 
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prudence, ail «ocotland was open fo the victorious 
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Montrole. . The forces collated in the welt and 
fouth, were dilperied on his approach The prin- 


cipal covenanters fled to England or Ireland) and 
the towns endeavoured to depre srecate his refentment 
by an early fubmiflion. His friends were releated at 
Edinburgh, froma long imprifonment ; and the 
city was "prelerien by a fpecious clemency, anda 
raging pelftilence, from. the chaftifement which his 
troops were prepared to inflict, A few incendiaries 
were executed at Glafgow, which was fecured 
from pillage by a fecret velotve of loyalty, or more 
probably by an ample contribution. Moderation, 
however, was now neceflary to conciliate the people, 
and encourage their ibaa to the royal caufe. 
The marquis of Douglas, the earls of Annandale 
and Linlithgow, the lords Seaton, Drummond, 
Erfkine, Fleming, Carnegie and other noblemen, 
embraced his party ; his auth ority was enlarged 
by a new commiffion to a& as viceroy, and a par- 
liament was fymmoned to meet at Glafgow. The 
triumph of the royalifts was compléte, but of thort 
Aen and it was obvious to more attentive 

obfervers, that the ftrength and the fuccefles ot 


C 


Montrofe were tranfient. He had overrun the 
} 


country, in the courfe of a barbarous and defultory 


war, undertaken in the moft defperate circum- 
SESS 3 on by banditti, and fupported by de- 
ad acquired no fortified place or 
lifhed any durable foundation in 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, and his authority never extended beyond 
his detachments, or the precinéts of ) iscamp. ‘To 
afford a confcientious fupport to his friends, anda 
terrible example of vengeance to his enemles 5 
to treat the neutral as difaffeCted or hoftile, were 


the fevere maxims on which he conduéted the war 3 


but the execution of thefe maxims had produce: 


an ee of fear and hatred, which a fudden 
and fuufpic ious intel was infufficient to eradi- 
cate. TL ay excefles of his foldiers had rendered 
his caufe univerfally: odious. 
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firft: was to ifitercept Montrofe at the Forth, off 
his retreat to the mountains, but at Gladfmuir 
in Lothian, his march was fuddenly reverfeds 
on intelligence that the royalifts were ftationed 
in Ettrick foreft, unconfcious of his motions; 
and from their sal ie — eafily fur- 


nile oes Se line: st gala the Hee, Age the 
adjacent woods of Philiphaugh. Whatever the 
bilities of the general, or the perfonal valour of 
a foldier could accomplifh, was performed in 
this extremity by Montrofe. His troops were 
outnumbered and attacked by furprife ; but he en- 
deavoured to retrieve the difafter incurred from the 
negligence of his {couts ; fuftained for fome time 
an unequal conflict, and when his foot was broken 
by Lefly’s defperate charee, he withdrew with a 
Be horfe, to regain the mountains by the rapidity 
of his flight. A’ thoufand royalifts were buried in 
the field. An hundred Irifh were fhot at a 
fake °°; and the covenanters are juftly accufed of 
abufing the privileges of victory, by hiftorians 
who pellet th unfeeling exultation, the maflacre 
of fix thoufand at the battle of Kilfyth. Were 
thefe hiftorians to be believed, the foot were dil- 
armed by a promife of quarter, and at the infhiga- 
tion of the clergy, perfidioufly murdered ; the 
fugitives whom the peafants had intercepted and 
feed were collected on a bridge with their wives 


& 
and children, and by the direction of the committee 
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of eftates, precipitated into the ftream. ‘Their out- 
rages, it is certain, were feverely retaliated ; the 
frifh were Pane etay excepted ftir quarter in 
both kingdoms, as banditti profcribed by the laws 
of war; and it is extremely probable, that the pri- 
foners were fuse es facrificed by the fury of the 
foldiers, or more frequently by the revenge of the 
peafants and populace, when fent to thofe places 
which had fuffered from their depredations **. 
But atrocities, which are credible only of the Irifh 
maffacre, are tran{cribed according to the credu- 
lity of authors, from Withart the partial, hifto- 
rian of Montrofe ; a writer lefs attached to vera- 
city Ah gs penn to frame and adorn a panegyrical 
romance ° 


% iid ges 
©? Salmonet and Guthry were afhamed to tranferibe the 


laft te from Wifhart, of the prifoners thrown alive int 
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Tweed. ‘The fact is, that from Berwick to Peebles there 
was not a fingle bridge on the Tweed, (See Pont’s Maps in 
Bleau’s Atlas,) and father Hay is ob] iged to transfer the fcene 
to Linlithgow bridge, above ees miles from the field of bat- 
tle. Memoirs MS. Advocates’ Li ibrary | ‘Ch 


evl idently founded on the execution of the 
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ed by Kufhworth, and fufficiently inhuman; but they were 
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uniformly treated, in confequence of the Irifh ' maffacre, as 
troops who neither gave nor received quarter. But the fame 
hiftorians, who relate the maffacre of the prifoners who fur- 
rendered, and of the fugitives who efcaped from the field, 
would perfuade us that the horfe were preferved by flight, and 


that the foot confifted only of five hundred, of whom two hun- 
dred and fifty rejoined Montrofe, Such, in extenuating their 
hero’s lofs, is their judicious allowance for maffacre, and the 
carnage of the field, 
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But the fury of civil wars, when the battle has 
ceafed, is almoft invariably referved for the fcaffolds 
The number felected for execution was reduced to 
fix ; prefident Spottifwood, the archbifhop’s fon, 
fir William Rollock, the attendant of Montrofe 
from England, colonel Nathaniel Gordon, fir 
Philip Nefbit, Ogilvy of Innercharity, Guthry, the 
bifhop of Murray’s fon, Murray the earl of Tullix 
bardines brother. Their crimes were found in 
thofe fanguinary laws again{t flate offences, which 
are {till flexible to the interpretation, and fubfervi- 
ent to. the interefts of the prevailing party, ftill 
cruel and inexorable to the unfortunate ; but by 
which the adherents of each may alternately fuffer. 
The execution of Spottifwood was peculiarly un- 
juft. He had framed, or brought the commiffion 
to Montrofe, and accepted the office of fecretary, 
which the parliament had formerly conferred on 
Laherk. He was convicted therefore, of an obfo- 
lete treafon, becaufe he impugned the authority — 
of the three eftates ; but his fentence may be more 
truly afcribed to the proftitution of “his judicial 
chara€ter in the trial of Balmerino, and the ful- 
picion to which he was obnoxious, of corrup- 
tion on the bench*®. Lord Ogilvy would have 


fhared 


€3 Baillie, i. 71. Parl. 1584, ch. 130. ‘That none prefume to 
« impugn the dignity and the authority of the three eftates, or to 
«« feek or procure the innovation or diminution of the power and 
‘«« authority of the fame, or any of them, under the pam of trea- 


«< fon.”? So concife, yet at the fame time fo comprehenfive, vague, 
>) I » Vag 

aud arbitrary, were the treafon laws of Scotland, This act was 
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thated the fame fate; but efcaped by exchanging 20,0 k 
cloaths with his fifter in prifon. The parliament w—--ad 
was importuned by the vindictive zeal of the clergy, 
but refifted the farther effufion of blood; and 
initead of forfeitures, eftablifhed a fixed compofi- 
tion, on which the delinquents obtained their 
releafe ™, 

Montrofe himfelf, when tlie defeat appeared irre- 
trievable, had rétired to Peebies, and collec ing two 
hundred of his fugitive horfe, continued his retreat 
or fight acrofs the Forth and Tay, till fecuted in 
A \thol £ from the danger of purfuity But his reputa- 
tion among the Highlanders s was ruined by his de- 
feat, oi T The Gordons were alienated or reftrained by 
Aluntley, their invidious chieftain, who had emerged 
from concealment, and refented the authority con. 
ferred on Monttofe as derogatory to hisown. A 
few troops were collected oh which he hatraffed 
the covenanters, and or ai to join Lord Digby 
from England; but his former army was never 
reftored, and ee actions are unequal to the res 
putation of his former exploits. Digby and I Lang. 
dale had undertaken, on the report of fome 
doubtful advantage, to penetrate from Newark, 
with fifteen hundred horfe, to the afliftance of 
Montrofe; but the attempt was defperate after 


pailed | to preferve the epifcopal eftate in parliament, again{t the 
efforts of the prefby terians, and employed for the execution of 
Spottifwood its moft alive partifan. Tite earl of Argyle was 
afterwards executed on the fame act, **.to> the reproach of 
SAP tLICes ? 


©+ Buarnet’s Hitt. i. 52, Refcinded A&s.  Withart. 
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his defeat. They were defeated by Copley at 
Sherburn, and again by the Scottifh garrifon at 
Carlifle ; and unable either to advance, or to retreat 
from Dumfries, the commanders embarked for 
Ireland, and left the remains of their forces to 
difperfe**. 

To conclude the misfortunes of this difaftrous. 
campaign, the laft and moft unpopular fupport was 
detected, on which Charles relied. ‘The Scottifh 
forces in Ulfter, who reje¢ted the ceffation, and 
the Englifh who acceded to the covenant, had. 
maintained their fituation, and continued even to 
wage an offenfive war, when deferted and 
weakened by the connivance of government with 
the Irifh infurgents. The benefits expected from 
the ceflation were lof to Charles, when the forces 
which he had withdrawn from Ireland were dil- 
perfed by Fairfax. To obtain the affiftance of the 
native Irifh, in England, as well as im Scotland, was 
the object of his fecret treaty with their agents, who 
attended at court, and of the peace which Ormond 
his lieutenant was inftructed to conclude. ‘Their 
terms, however, were extravagant. They would nei- 
ther confide ina verbal aflurance of future fatisfac- 
tion, nor without relinquifhing the proteftant in- 
tereft, could he openly accede to their religious de- 
mands. Lord Herbert, the marquis of Worcefter’s 
eldeft fon, a catholic, connected. with many Irifh fa- 
milies, was created earl of Glamorgan, and invelted 
with the moft fecret and extraordinary powers. He 


5 Burnet’s Hitt. Ruhw. vii, 130-4. Clarend. iv. 718. 
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was inflruéted to negociate with the confederate 
Trifh, and conclude fuch articles, “as it were 
** unfit for the king at prefent to acknowledge pub- 
*< licly, and in which his lieutenant Ormond could 
* not be feen.”” The commiffion was granted 
under his privy fignet, without the approbation or 
knowledge of his council, that his jutt defigns, 
Jays Glamorgan, might take effe@, or that the 
commitiion might be difavowed if difcovered, and 
his honour preferved®. While Ormond was 
afliduoufly employed at Dublin, to moderate the 
demands of the confederate Irith, Glamorgan 
concluded a fecret treaty with their council at 
Kilkenny, and confirmed the public exercife of 
the catholic religion, the jurifdi@ion of their 
priefts, and the enjoyment of the ecclefiaftical 
revenues and churches which they had acquired 
fince the infurreGtion commenced. Ten thoufand 
men were flipulated in return to affift the king ; 
but before the public and oftenfible treaty was 
concluded with Ormond, the fecret tranfactions 
of Glamorgan had tranfpired. The articles were 
found on the titular archbithop of Tuam, who 
was flain by the Scots at the fiege of Sligo. Gla- 
morgan was arrefted, to avert the obloquy of a 
treaty ruinous to the pfroteftant intereft: His 
commiflion was publicly difavowed by Charles; 
who protefted, that he was merely entrufted with 
credentials for raifing forces, and inftructed not to 
negociate without the directions of Ormond; 


®> Clarend. State Papers, ls 201. 
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BOOK ymtch lefs to refign the religion and property of 


wy the’ church *. Profeffions fo repugnant to aps 
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pearance, were generally difbelieved. In - the 
opinion of the people, the king’s attachment 
to popery was attefted by the unreluctant facrifice 
of the proteftants in Ireland ; and his fhare in the 
tranfactions of Glamorgan is ftill a controverted 
fubje&t of hiftorical doubt. There are two:cit- 
cumftances which afford the ftrongeft prefump- 
tion, that the powers conferred on Glamorgan, 
and the conceffions with which hé was entrufted, 
were of the moft unlimited, and according to the 
fentiments of the age, of the moft unjuftifiable 
riature. His releafe was almoft immediate; and 
he experienced, inftead of any abatement of 
favour, the moft unbounded affection; was em- 
ployed to refume the fame negociations; en- 
couraged by an affurance that the inftruétions to 
himfelf, and the promifes made to the popifh 
nuncio, would be fulfilled by Charles ; and at a 
period ftill more difaftrous, received a fecret in- 
timation, confirmed by the moft folemn aflever- 
ations, that as he alone, amidft an univerfal 
defe€tion, had continued faithful, the king would 
negleét no opportunity to efcape into his and the 
nuncio’s hands. But the filence of Clarendon is 
a decifive proof. He had examined the whole 
tranfaction, and after the reftoration, exacted a 
minute explanation from Glamorgan himfelf, But 


67 It was publicly difavowed, in a declaration to parliament, 
and. privately, ‘n aconfidential letter to Ormond. Ruthw. vii. 
522. Carte’s Life of Ormond, ii. App. p 12. 
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in his private correfpondence, he refufes to dif, BOOK 
honour his hiftory by a vindication of meafures, W-——a 
which he confidered, perhaps with too much 745 
alperity, as irreconcilable with piety, juftice, and 
prudence, and one of thofe ftratagems peculiar to 

the king. The unexpected fuccefs of Montrofe 

and his Irifh auxiliaries, had encouraged Charles 

to employ the milder, yet more romantic genius 

of Glamorgan in a fimilar miffion; and notwith- 
ftanding his folemn declarations, he did not 
fcruple to eftablith the catholic religion in Ireland, 
provided the Englifh parliament were fubdued by 

its arms. His commiffions to Glamorgan were 
granted on the eve, and at the conclufion of the 

treaty of Uxbridge, while his armies were yet un- 
broken, and his hopes entire; before the urgent 

plea of neceflity could juftify the introduction of 

the Infh into England. But the difcovery and 
difavowal of the fecret treaty, retarded the fuc- 

cours expected from Ireland, till his circumftances 

were too defperate to admit of relief. 


68 See Note XI. 
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Situation of Charles.—His efcape to the Scots. —Ne- 
gociations at Newcaftle.—Departure of the Scots 
and Surrender of the King.—Mutiny of the Eng- 
lifh Army, and Seizure of his Perfon.—Negocia- 
tions with the Army, the Parliament, and the 
Scots.—Engagement, Second Civil War, Invafion, 
and Defeat of the Scets.—-Trial, Death, and Chae 
racter of the King. 


*URING the winter feafon, the fituation of 
A Charles was truly deplorable. The judicious 
caso obferved in the former, had been abandoned 
unneceflarily in the laft campaign. In one rath 
and fatal engagement, the ftrength and fortune of 
his arms were irretrievably ruined; the reft was a 
rapid fucceffion of defeats, in which the remains of 
his forces were feparately confumed, His garrifons 
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poox were almoft all reduced or invefted, without a 

profpect of relief, or the means of retreat. When 

3636. Montrofe was vanquifhed in Scotland, the laft 
hopes of the royalifts were extinguifhed ; and on 
the defeat of Aftley, during his march to Oxford, 
the laft appearance of an army was diffolved. 

As every military refource had been tried and 
exhaufted, no alternative remained for Charles, 
but an immediate peace, or an unavailing refift- 
ance, till furrounded and taken. From the prof- 
perous fituation of its affairs at prefent, he could 
not expect that the parliament would mitigate the 
rigor of its former demands. Nothing lefs than 
fubmiffion almoft unconditional, could preferve 
even a decent image of his regal authority; and 
as the whole would otherwife be loit or forfeited, 
true policy required that he fhould yield. Detti- 
tute of power, and expofed already to the mercy 
of his enemies, there was no place for a negocia- 


tion upon equal terms, The parliament would 
have been diffolved, and its authority utterly anni- 
hilated jf his arms had prevailed. The operation 
of the fame law was to be expected in return; and 
the king, who had performed his part with dignity, 
and was abfolved from the confequences, might 

have fubmitted without difgrace to his fate. 
Hisdefiges. © Unhappily for Charles, his mind was not yet 
prepared, and could never be perfuadec, to yield 
to the iniquity of the times. He imagined, after an 
artful evafion of every former treaty, that an equal 
negociation, was {till open when his arms had 
failed. Accordingly he folicited, by repeated mef- 
fages, 
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fazes, a paffport for commiflioners, and propofed 
a perfonal treaty with the parliament in London; 
but without any ferious inclination to peace. His 
defign, as explained in a letter to lord Digby, was 
to get to. London on the honourable condition of 
being acknowledged king; but at the fame time 
with the infidious expectation, ‘* of drawing either 
** the prefbyterians or independents to fide with 
‘‘ him for extirpating each other; /o that I fhall 
“< be really king again’, A fubtle and dangerous 
policy, the concealed obje¢t of his future negocia- 
tions, and the caufe of his deftrution, efcaped 
not the vigilant obfervation of parliament. The 
capital was filled with his adherents, and torn 
with diffenfions, and from the infincerity which 
the publication of his cabinet had revealed, in the 
treaty at Uxbridge, every propofa] for negociation 
was rejected by the two houfes, who fignified that 
bills were preparing, his aflent to which would 
afford the fureft pledge of his defire for peace. 
From the parliament his views were directed to 
the Scots; and however vifionary his expectations 
to prolong the war, and engage the prefbyterians 
and independents to extirpate each other, in order 
to reftore his power ; their diflenfions had acquired 


an extreme violence, from a fubje&t which, to them. 


at leaft, was of the utmoft importance. 

The conclufions of the Weftminfter affembly 
of divines had returned from Scotland, fandctioned 
by its general aflembly and parliament, but were 


* Carte’s Life of Ormond, itt, Letter 433. pe 452. Ruth- 
worth, vil. 215, &c. 
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adopted by the Englifh parliament, rather as a 
religious experiment than a permanent inftitution. 
The prefbyterian form of government was eftab- 
lifhed for a time, to be reverfed or altered if it 
proved inconvenient; but the parliament refufed 
to render the church fupreme, and independent of 
the ftate. That its forms were lawful, and agreeable 
to the word of God, was the utmoft that could be 
obtained; and the power of the keys, by which the 
ignorant or unworthy were oes nivbiaeae or 
excluded from the ordinances of religion, was 
limited by an ordinance to certain degrees of 


ignorance and particular crimes. Was it not the 


duty of a fhepherd, the prefbyterians exclaimed, 
to reftrain his flock from unwholefome paftures ? 
and had not the facramental fymbols or elements 
a myftical and double efficacy, not only to rege- 
nerate the righteous to an eternal life, but to 
transfufe into the body, when unworthily taken, 
the guilt and perdition of an actual accomplice in 
the death of Chrift? They were told that it was 
the duty of a faithful paftor, not to flarve but to 
yourt{h his flock, or reminded that Judas fat with 
iis mafter. at fupper; and in proportion to their 
impatience of the civil authority, their church was 
more ftraitly begirt with the laws. From con- 
gregational and claflical prefbyteries to provincial 
fynods, appeals were eftablifhed, in due grada- 
tion, to the fupreme affiembly of the faitional 
church ; from thence to parliament; and civil com- 
miffioners were ordained to determine, in each 
province, fuch fcandalous offences as the general 
ordinance 
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ordinance had neglée€ted.to enumerate. Subordi- 
nation among ecclefiaftical tribunals was readily ad- 
mitted, but appeals to the civil magiftrate were 
deemed inconfiftent with the divine right of the 
prefbyterian church. Toleration, however, was 
till more offenfive than even this jealous referva- 
tion of power. ‘The independents combined with 
the Eraftians in parliament, to procure a charitable 
indulgence for the tender confcience; but the 
prefbyterians refifted liberty of conicience, as incom- 
patible with the folemn obligations of the covenant 
to maintain uniformity and exterminate fchifm. 
Vhe outcry was inftigated and joined by the Scots, 
the remonftrances of whofe aflembly and parlia- 
ment were furreptitioufly publifhed, with a preface 
which the commons ordainedto be burnt. ‘The lat. 
ter profefled their inflexible refolution, not to grant 
to ten thoufand ecclefiaftical judicatories an unlimit- 
ed and arbitrary power, independent of parliament 
and inconfiftent with the laws. But the public 
diflenfions were not thereby appeafed. The 
groans of the pulpit were reiterated from the 
prefs, and the new form of ecclefiaftical govern- 
ment was never eftablifhed, except in London and 
Lancafhire, but rejected by the clergy as a lame 
and Eraftian prefhytery, defective in the requifite 
power of the keys. ‘The prefbyterians who had 
refufed to tolerate or comprehend the independents 
within the pale of the church, endeavoured at the 
fame time to prevent their feceflion, to fupprefs 
their congregations, and deprive the feCtaries of a 
fhare of power ; and were obferved to manifeft the 
| LI fame 
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fame perfecuting fpirit from which they had faf, . 


fered, and fo recently efcaped themfelves ”, 

Befides thefe, there. were other caufes of deep 
offence to exafperate the Scots. The independent 
armies were amply provided; but theirs, whofe - 
afliftance at firlt was fo eagerly folicited, had. been 
long neglected,and many months intervened without 
pay or fupplies.., Their commiflioners, whole letters 
were intercepted and examined, and their remon- 
frances fuffered to remain unan{wered, were equally 
difregarded; and. in proportion as their afliftance be- 
came un  henetienn it was gradually declined in every 
public confultation.. On the promife or advance of 
a month’s arrears, their army was engaged in the 
fiege of Newark, but an irritating refolution was 
paffed by the commons, for. the furrender of the 
cautionary garrifons, which they poflefled in the 
north, and againft the free quarters and contribu- 
tions, which their neceffities had exaéted. The 
fac& 1s, that the Scots themfelves. had provoked 
thefe offences, by their undue interference in Eng- 
lifh affairs. Not fatisfied. with the military aid, 
which in found policy was due to parliament, 
they intermingled officionfly in its private councils, 
hke true zealots, to di€tate their own religion to 
England. As long as their affiftance was necef- 
fary, and the prefbyterian intereft continued to 
predominate, their friendfhip was refpeéted and 
afliduoufly cultivated ; but when the independents, 
to whom they were irreconcilable, acquired an 


* Rufhworth, vii. 205—1z2—20—56—60. Neal, iil. 298. 
Whitlock, 203. Selden’s Table Talk. | 
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afcendency after the battle of Nafeby; no terms of 
moderation were obferved *, 

Few princes, plat could have refifted the 
temptation to profit from diflenfions, which in a 
fituation lefs del perate might have availed the king. 
But he had nothing left. to contribute to either 
party, the name and contemned authority of 
king excepted; and to recover his power by in 
volving his enemies in mutual hoftilities, was an 
expectation not lefs fallacious than dangerous in 
the experiment, and deftructive to himfelf. The 


independents might promife a fairer toleration of 


acy, a preibyterians a larger meafure 
of regal power ; but his good faith seieyl become 
juftly fafpi cious, and nigh defign to prolong the 
war would be rendered odious, by fuch compli- 
cated intrigues. 

His advances ta thefe parties were entrufted to 
Afhburnham and d:Montreville the French refident. 
The independents were aflured of his concurrence 
to exterminate the tyrannical forms of prefbytery ; 


9 
but refufed to feast te es as from a 
ment, or the public welfare: the prefbyterians wet 


not lefs attached to the cov fated nor lefs inflext. 

ble in their refolution to abolifh epifcopal power 
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Montreville, who had applied in vain to the Scottifh 
3 i 

commiffioners, undertook an unfuccefsful expedi- 


tion to Seinen On a return, his reception 


ful in eis pena army ; yet whatever affurances 
were given by its generals, or confirmed. by th 
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Englifh prefbyterians, to whom the negociations 
were communicated, muft remain uncertain, not- 
withf{tanding the publication of his corre{pondence 
with the king. He engaged, in the name and on 
the part of the queen regent and the king of 
France, that Charles fhould be received as fovereign 
in the Scottifh camp, where his confcience and 
honour fhould be refpected and unreftrained ; that 
his adherents fhould be protected, and his efforts 
to recover Ins loft prerogatives fupported by the 
united arms of the Scots. The counterpart to this 
ftrange obligation, was a promife equally elufory 
from Charles, to grant full fatisfaction refpecting 
church government, when convinced that it was 
not againit his confcience. An obligation in the 
name of the French king, might be aferibed to the 
punctilious averfion of Charles to treat in per- 
fon with his rebellious fubjeéts; but there is no 
trace of a correfponding obligation from the Scots 
to Montreville; to concur with his adherents in 
the fupport of his declining caufe*. The moft 


4 There is notrace of fuch obligation in Montreville’s cor- 
refpondence with Charles. Clarendon State Papers, i. 220. 6: 
But he afferts, in his difpatches to his own court, that he had 
obtained a written engagement from the Scots, which they per- 
fuaded Charles afterwards to permit them to withdraw. ‘Thurloe 
State Papers, 1.83.4. This might be neceflary in 1647 to affert 
to his court,as he was recalled in difgrace for engaging the French 
king’s name on unfuflicient grounds. But that no fuch obliga- 
tion exiited is certain: 1. Becaufe it is néither referred to in 
his engagement, nor once mentioned in his correfpondence with 
Charles: z. Notwithftanding its being withdrawn, Clarendon 
muft have obtained a copy, with the other papers, from feeretay 
Nicholas. Montreville’s own engagement was withdrawn, yet 
a copy js preferved. 

probable 
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li interpretation of this obfcure tranfaction 

s, that the king and the Englifh prefbyterians, who 
were saiitoshoty confulted, had recourfe to general 
aflurances, and were mutually deceived. They ex- 
pected a confirmation ef prefbyterian government. 
He anticipated the unconditional fupport of .their 
allies the Scots, and fignified te Ormond his 
extravagant expectations, that the latter would 
unite with Montrofe to compel the parliament to 
fue for peace. They engaged, indeed, to efcort 
him to their camp, but the treaty was interrupted 
by their refufal to receive his adherents, or co- 
operate with Montrofe; and when they demanded 
a prompt or f{peedy confirmation of the prefby- 
terian church, Montreville was again employed 
to inftruct them in the fentiments « f the prefby- 
terians in London ° 

From thefe circumflances yf aPReHS that the 
Engl ifh prefbyterians urged the k ne I to take refuge 
in their camp. The rep Sayfa armies furrounded 
Oxford, and in a few days he muft either endure 
a fiege, or efcape to the Scots. His departure 
was determined by the approach of the vitorious 
Fairfax from the welt; and on a vague affurance 


from Montreville, s the favourable difpofit ion of 


the Seottifh generals, he withdrew BL WO. ats 
tendants from ee in difeuife. His refolution 
was flill- undetermined, and his courfe uncertain. 


From Henly he proceeded to Brentford, and .Har- 


s Carte’s Ormond, ili. 455, Letter 436. Clarendon State 
Papers, ii. 222—6 
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Boox tow-on-the-hill, within fight of London, hefitats 
Vi MS « . . 
. ing whether to enter the capital, and commit him 


1646. 


Scots re- 
treat to 
Newcattle. 


felf at once to the difctetion of parliament: but 


‘unhappily he relapfed into thofe ambiguous coun- 


fels, which could only ferve to perpetuate its jea- 
loufies, and prolong his misfortunes:. Ruminating 
on the fad events of his deftiny, he confumed the 
time in unfrequented toads, approached the coaft, 
and in vain projected to reach Montrofe ; bit when 
every other refource was abandoned, he atrived 
at the Scottifh camp, on the ninth day after his 
departure from Oxford °. | 

The furprife of Leven, and the perplexity cf 
the Scottifh commiffioners, at his appearance, were 
undoubtedly fincere’. The intrigues of Montreville 
were entertained, it is probable, as a fpecious 
attempt to corrupt their fidelity, or repaid by 
affurances equally vague and fpecious; and they 
might aflert, though with fome refervation of the 
truth, that the arrival of Charles was an un- 
expected event; and aflure the parliament, that no 
treaty or flipulation had previoufly imtervened. 
Whatever were his expectations, they continued 
{tedfaft to their original engagements; procured 
his order for the furrender of Newark; and with- 
drew to Newcaftle, to prevent the requifitions of 
parliament, or the movements of the Englith forces 
to intercept their return. ‘Their retreat was ah 
acceptable omen; but they guarded the king 


6 Clarend. State Papers, ii, 223. Rufhworth, vi. 267. 
7 See Clarend. v. p. 22. 
with 
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with vigilance, yet with every demonftration of 
external refpect; and profeffed their inviolable 
refolution to adhere to the covenant, and employ 
the poffeffion of his perfon to eftablifh a happy 
uniformity and a durable peace. It was expedient 
for Charles to affure the parliament, that he retired 
from Oxford with no intention to difunite the two 
kingdoms or prolong the war; but the fincerity 
of thefe profeflions was detected and difcredited by 
his letter to Ormond, (which was communicated 
by Monro to the Irith parliament,) that he-meant 
to repair to the Scottifh army. on affurance of its 
afiftance to reftore his prerogatives, and in the 
expectation that it would unite with Montrofe to 
compel the two houfes to fubmit to peace. The 
Scottifh commiffioners difclaimed the imputation ; 
and, in language which it is difficult not to believe 
fincere, denied the affurance to combine againit 
parliament, or the exiftence of any public or 
private agreement whatfoever with the king °, 


His 


* Baillie, ii. 203~7. Rufhw. vii. 268. 273, 4. It doth 
** confift with our perfe&t knowledge, and we declare it with as 
** much confidence as we can do any thing, that the matter of 
‘* the paper, as far as concerneth any aflurance or capi‘ulation, 
** for joining of forces, or for combining againft the houfes of 
*€ parliament, or any other private or public. agreement what. 
“¢ foever, between the king on the one part, and the kingdom 
“* of Scotland, their army, or any in their name, and having 
** power from them on the other part, is a moft damnable 
© untruth.”? This explicit declaration, not a month after the 
King’s arrival in their camp, deferves the more attention, as it 
was open, if a falfehood, to immediate deteftion, and ads 
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His application to parliament was accompanied 
with an offer to furrender Oxford and his remain- 
ing garrifons, as a pledge of his earneft defire of 
peace. Their refiftance could have ferved no 
purpofe, and they fubmitted to Fairfax on honour- 
able sera which were religioufly obferved.. Thus, 
at the diftance of four years from the time when 
his ftandard was erected at Nottingham, the firft 
civil war was extinguifhed in England ; a memor- 


-able war, which is diftinguifhed above all others 


by a mild and generous humanity, exempt from 
the vindictive fury of civil diffenfions. Compared 
with the fanguimary Lebraes s in the wars of 
York and. Lancafter, with the horrors of ‘the 
league in France, or even with the feverity of the 
covenant, it refleéts the higheft eredit on the 
motives of parliament, and a Fathee on the charac- 
ter of the age and nation, of which its hiftorians 
are unconfcious, that a war, exafperated by reli- 
cious animofity, terminated in the field without a 
fingle execution fucceeding on the f{caffold. 

The fame orders to difarm were tranfmitted to 
Scotland. ’ Montrofe had formed an aflociation 
with the earls of Sutherland, Seaforth, and other 
northern chieftains, and undertaken the fiege of 
Apverelsi convinced, when too late, that the pof- 
{efion of fome fortified place was neceflary to 
feeure a retreat. The affociation was diflolved by 


monifhed Charles to preferve the agreement, or,, at leaft, fome 
proofs of the affurance, which they denied. Baillie, in whofe 
couides atial letters to his brother-in-law, concealment was un- 


deceflary, equally difavows an agreement or promife, il. 213. 
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the firft blaft of the ecclefiattical trumpet; and 
when the verfatile earl of Seaforth. was excom- 
municated, the reft were Impatient to deprecate 
the cenfures of the church. The fiege of Inver- 
nefs was diflolved by Middleton, from whom Mon. 
trofe retreated with confiderable lofs. Such wag 
the general defeétion of the highlanders, that he 
had projected an expedition, with a chofen party, 
to extort their imilitary fervices by military feveri- 
ties, when orders were*received from Charles to 
difband his forces and depart the kingdom. An 
indemnity was granted to his followers 3 permiffion 
to himfelf and his friends to retire to the continent, 
Notwithftanding the remonftrances of the clergy, 
the terms adjufted. by Middleton were ftridtly 
obferved ; and after his forces were difbanded, Mon- 
trofe was permitted to remain a month unmolefted 
in Scotland 9, | 

When the war had fubfided; the conditions of 
pacification remained to be determined. The 
Scots endeavoured’ to mitigate the demands of 
parliament, but the militia, and’ the power to pro= 
vide for its fupport, were required to be lodged 
with the two houfes for twenty years. The other 
articles were not materially different from thofe 
propofed at the treaty of Uxbridge; that the king 
fhould accept the covenant, and confirm the pres 
fent reformation of the church. But at this critical 
and decifive moment, the king was in no hatte to 
an{wer the propofitions which he had folicited, and 


> Withart, Guthry’s Mem. 216. Burnet’s Mem. 280. 
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muft have forefeen. His -fituation was every way 
defperate ; the parliament ‘every where victorious 5 
but. the Scottifh commiffioners in vain’ conjured 
him to accept the prépofitions -as. his. only pre- 
fervation, and: Loudon the’ chancellor reprefented 
with a forcible and offenfive freedom, that a power- 
ful republican party expected his refufal, asa 
fignal to bereave him, perhaps, of his crown and 
lifet®, Not to exafperate the parliament by. an 
exprefs refufal, he renewed his demand of a per- 
fonal conference,.and for nine:menths delayed to 
return a-definitive anfwer;/but his real ‘intereit 
and his motives fo irreconcilable at this import- 
ant conjuncture, deferve a more’ particular examifi- 
ation than they have hitherto received. 

Tt was not! to folicit refuge alone, but with a 
more infidious defign to detach ‘the Scots from the 
interefts of parliament, that he repaired to their 
camp, and expected to engage -their arms in his 
fervice and fupport. Next to.a frank unreferved 
fubmifion, without refpe& to the divifions of parlia- 
went, perhaps the wifelt policy was a tteady and‘ en- 
tire concurrence with the party» which he propofed 
to gain. His friends admonifhed him, that to attach 
the Scots and the Englith prefbyterians to his 
intereft’ depended on himfelf. The former could: 
neither be expected to embark alone in a. defperate. 
war, nor the latter perfuaded to: co-operate without 
x confirmation of their ‘church ‘government, his 
affent to-which would alone fuflice to create a party: 


40° Rufhwosth, vil. 309,19: faa 
fuperior 
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fuperior to the independents, their mutual: foes. 
Such was the judicious advice of his confidential 
minifters, which illuftrates the found policy ob- 
ferved by the Scots. It was not lefs difhonourable 
to defert their original engagements, or even in 
conjunction with their allies, to invert the original 
grounds of war, than improvident madnefs to 
undertake to reftore his authority in-England, un- 
lefs affifted by a powerful party in the ftate. Their 
requifitions, therefore, were neceflary, not to 
gratify merely their bigotry, but to accomplifh the 
original object of their confederacy with advantage 
to the king. But the king was irreconcilable, 
and unable to accede to the covenant or the inftitu- 
tion of prefbytery, their fole bond of union with 
the Englith prefbyterians, from whom every prin- 
ciple of honour, and every motive of true policy 
forbade them to feparate. The prejudices of his 
early education were exafperated by his recent 
{truggles, and confirmed by his misfortunes. He 
protefled, in reply to his minifters, that in his eyes 
the change demanded in church government was 
worfe and more erroneous than the Romith 
faith ; for without epifcopacy there was no lawful 
prielthood, no efficacious adminiftration of facra- 
ments, no. acceptable fervice to God. To ex. 
tenuate his own bigotry by political motives, he 
urged with a prepotterous force of argument, that 
the genius of prefbytery, which derived the {u- 
preme authority from the people, was irreconcil- 
able with monarchy, fertile only in perpetual 
rebellions, and that the dependence of the church 

%3 would 
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B it % would be transferred from the crown to the two 
Kun houfes, or annihilated by the divine right which 
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troverfy 
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the prefbyterians aflumed. In vain did his friends 
remind him, that he had no choice between dif 
ferent fyftems of ecclefiaftical polity, adverfe of 
advantageous to regal power. His minifters re- 
prefented in vain, that he muft determine whether 
to remain the king of a prefbyterian church, or 
renounce his crown from a vain predilection for 
epifcopal government, with a certainty that ano- 
ther form would be fubftituted in its ftead, They 
affured him, that if fatisfaction were given in 
religion, the demand of the militia would be much 
relaxed ; and in pathetic terms deplored the per- 
verfe fatality of their fovereign, who rejeCted the 
only means of prefervation that remained. Their 
remonftrances could procure no more than a tardy 
propofal to eftablith the prefbyterian government 
for three years; yet in this unfatisfactory con- 
ceffion the bifhops of London and Sarum, two 
diftincuifhed cafuilts, were confulted whether his 
affent to prefbytery, for a limited time, could be 
jultified and fafely reconciled to his conf{eience, by 
a firm refolution to recover and maintain the 
epifcopal church". 

Thus, while prompt decifion was requifite, the 
time was induftrioufly confumed in a diftant cor- 
refpondence with his minifters at Paris, and in the 
expectation of fome unforefeen deliverance or 
providential change. For the fame purpole ap- 


¥" Clarend. State Papers, ti. 243. 260—-1. 277. 
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parently of delay, he engaged in a theological dif BOOK 
pute with Henderfon, in which the bigotry of the CHA 
monarch, driven from fcripture to the authority 1646 
of the fathers, feemed to tranfcend the fanaticifm 
of the prefbyter, and almoft to a approach the verge 
of an infallible church. The infirm and aged 
Henderfon did not furvive the controverfy, and 
his death was varioufly afcribed to remorfe at his 
fhare in the popular commotion, the th: ame ot 
defeat, or vexation at the obdurate heart of the 
king. sabia educated for the epifcopal, he 
was earl y converted to the prefbyterian church ; 
and from his firft oppofition to the lit turgy, wai 
diftinguifhed as a leading a i 
all the theological difptites of thes 
when iotipsred with his fanatic a seine elo- 
quent above their allotted 
{piration ‘? 

When the king’s anfwer, requefting a perfonal Settlem-ne 


with the 


conference was reported to the commons, it was Seots. 
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juftly interpreted a refufal of their demands. The 
prefbyterians were ftruck with apprehenfion; the 
£, 


independents, afraid that ke might have clofed 
with their enemies, were immoderate in their joy *5 


it 
™ Charles?’ Works,’ 99; Baillie, u. 2190” “see *Thord 
Hailes? ColleGtion of Memorials and ei iu. 184. ‘Vhofe 


1 
who afcribed his death to remorfe, have > triumphantly ani 
ae ie e 
lifhed his death-bed recantation——the forgery of a Scotch epifs 
copal divine, 
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were voted to the commiflioners, a member remarked that more 
thanks were due to the ki ing. Onone member’s obferving in 
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B 9.9 K It bas excited the furprife and fufpicion of hiftori. 
byes ANS, that the, prefbyterians, if fincere in their de- 


1645 


fire to unite with Cheiles or the Scots, if folicit- 
ous to reftore his authority, fhould perfift in cons 
ditions to which he was IDA to accede. «But 
their influence was infufficient. to moderate the 
jeverity of propofitions framed to gratify every 
party ; in which it was neceffary to fulfil the ex: 
aveb eine of ae adherents, A ta obviate what- 
ever difliculties their opponents fuggefted. Such 

as the ues of the commons, whom nothing 
lef than a frank, unqualified affent -could have 
fatisfied, that it was difficult to prevent an imme- 
diate irrevocable Putt againft the king. 
The confideration of his anfwer was delayed by an 
opportune propofal from the Scottifh commiflioners, 
for the departure of their army, and the fur- 
render of their garrifons, on obtaining fatisfaction 
for the arrears that were due’*, ‘The negociation 
has been generally conjoined with anather, for the 
difpofal of the king, sas perfon the Scots are 
noes to have retained as the pledge, and fur- 
rendered as the tacit confideration, and price of 
their arrears. The two houfes had already claimed 
the exclufive difpofal of his perfon; and as the 
Scots had no other expedient to recover their 
arrears, the tranfactions are confidered as identical, 


(~ 


though from motives of delicacy kept difting. 


private, what will become of us fince the kg refufes the pro- 
pofitions? another, an independent replied, Nay, what wowlit 
have become of ws, had he granted them ? 

+4 Baillie, ii. 226. 
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On ‘this ful bject I am fenfible, that there is equal 
danger of incurring, on the one hand, the imputa- 


ote of national partiality and prejudice, or of 


acquiefcing on the other, without due examination, 
too precipitately in the received opinion; but the 
fidelity of the hiftorian will be abfolved by an 


accurate explanation of each tranfaGion in the 


order of time, the beft criterion, perhaps, of hif- 
torical truth. 

The retreat then of the Scots, and the difcharge 
of their arrears, were propofedin Augult, to pre- 
vent an immediate declaration of the ‘commons 
againft the king. Their demands exceeded a 
million, after the deduétion of free quarters, cons 
tributions, and occafional pay, which: were elli- 
mated by themfelves at feven, and by the Englith 
at fourteen hundred thoufand pounds. ‘Their de- 
mands were exorbitant; but the deduétions 
claimed by the En: glifh were not lefs unreafonable. 
A grofs fum was propofed, and on the firft of 
September the amount of arrears’ was fixed at 
four hundred thoufand pounds; a moiety of which 
was to be advanced, before the departure of their 
army ‘ 

On the eighteenth of September, the commons 
refolved, that the difpofal of the king’s_ perfon 
belonged exclufively to the two houfes, but that 
no coniultation nor difpute on the fubject fhould 
obftruct the performance of treaties, or the return 
of the Scots. The refolution was communicated 
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BOOK to the Scottihh commiffioners, and xefented in a 
| , manner fufficient to demonftrate, that it had not 
1646. entered into confideration in the fettlement of 
©& 1,6, arrears. At a folemn conference, Loudon, Lau: 
Difputed by derdale, and Warifton aflerted their national right 
meee aN equal and joint fhare in the difpofal of the 
king ; maintained that their intereft in his perfon 

was not determined by his refidence in England, 
efpecially as they were parties, not auxiliaries, in 

the war; difclaimed the intention of conduéting 

him to Scotland, as a meafure obvioufly replete with 

danger; and propofed as a fafer alternative, that 

he fhould be permitted either to return to parlia- 

ment, or torefide with honour and fafety at one of 

his own houfes near the capital. Their fpeeches and 
remonftrances were furreptitioufly publifhed ; but 

the printer was arrefted, and the impreffion feized 

and fuppreffed. When republifhed afterwards by 

their connivance im Scotland, their arguments 

extorted a long vindication in return from the 
commons, who infifted that the king’s perfon was 

included, while in England, within the jurifdiction, 

and fubject to the.difpofal of the parliament alone. 

The queftion was certainly without a precedent "*, 

but the anfwer of a fingle branch of the Lanitilire 

was rejected punctilioufly by the Scottifh commit 

fioners, whofe conduct, in a difpute irreconcilable 

with the fuppofition of a tacit connivance, excul- 
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pates them from any previous compromife for the 
delivery of the king. 

The amount of arrears was adjufted in Auguft, 
but when the Scottifh parliament met in Novem- 
ber, the difpofal of his perfon remained undeter- 
mined. ‘The duke of Hamilton, who had obtained 
his releafe on the furrender of Mount St. Michael, 
was received into favour, and employed to con- 
ciliate the eftates to his intereft ; and it was {till the 
unanimous opinion of his friends, as well as of the 
prefbyterians, that he fhould accept the propofi- 
tions, or afford full fatisfaction, at leaft, in religion, 
Addrefles had been prefented from every quarter ; 
the Scottifh army, the commiffion of the church, 
and the committee of eftates had petitioned Charles 
to eftablifh religion according to the covenant; 
and Hamilton earneftly concurred in their repre- 
fentations, that the covenant alone would fuffice 
for his prefervation. Such was the eftimation in 
which it was {till held, that without violating his 
conicience by receiving it himfelf, if he had 
aflented merely to an act for its confirmation in 
each kingdom, all Scotland would have declared 
in his favour, and, in the opinion of the prefby- 
terians, few in England would have ventured 
to oppofe the reftitution of a limited power. 
But his obftinate and inflexible refufal of every 
propofition increafed their miftruft, that he con- 
tinued fecretly devoted to the religious and 


political maxims of Laud, and defired admittance 


into Scotland with defign to renew, and by the 


ylolation of their covenant, to involve the nation: 


in 
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in a dangerous war'’. The intrigues of Hamilton 
were, therefore, unfuccefsful. A vote was ob- 
tained by furprife, in a committee of the whole 
eftates, to maintain the perfonal freedom, and 
betedieany right of their king to the Englifh 
throne ; but it appears that tin untimely excefs 
of zeal, from the alarm which it excited, was pre- 
judicial to his caufe’*. The minds of men were 
varioufly agitated by the moft oppofite fentiments. 
It was reprefented by Hamilton, as repugnant to 
the covenant to abandon their fovereign, and 
difhonourable to the nation to refign their intereft 
in an ancient, and long-eflablifhed ,fucceflion of 
kings. Was this a grateful return for his un- 
rt ted conceflions before the war, or for the con- 
fidence repofed in their generofity, when he en- 
trufted his perfon unconditionally to their protec- 
tion’ Were they prepared for the cenfures of 
the world, or aware of the danger to be appre- 
hended from the party predominant in England, if 
his perion were furrendered to his inveterate foes? 
But the i was no fooner adopted by the 
committee, than other fentiments began to pre- 


vail. ‘That devoted and mixed attachment to 
the family and perfon of the monareh, which con- 
{litutes loyalty, and was never firmly eftablifhed 


*; Burnet’s Mem. 277-81. 303-8. JBaill-e, tie 242, 3, 
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ting all mention of this vote, in order to afperfe Hamilton, who 
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in Scotland, had been loft in a fucceffion of civil 
wars. It was {till remembered, that the two firft 
had been wantonly undertaken to deprive them 
of their civil and religious rights. If thefe were 
afterwards confirmed by Charles, what thanks 
were due for conceflions which were meant as 
bribes, to lull them into an infecure neutrality, till 
the Englifh parliament were fupprefled by his 
arms 5 and which muft have been revoked on its 
fubjection, unlefs they had timely interpofed in the 
war? What gratitude belonged to the uncondi- 
tional refuge which he fought in their camp, when 
no choice remained but to furrender at difcretion, 
and his only motive was to prolong the war by 
their refources and arms?) ‘The reception which 
he demanded in Scotland, on the return of their 
army, was dictated-by the: fame defign to:involve 
the nation in a new war for his fupport.» What- 
ever the event of fuch war might prove, their ruin 
was inevitable, whether the malignants, as the 
royalifts were ftill denominated, fhould regain an 
afcendant, or the Englifh fucceed in chaftifing their 
perfidious dereliction of the covenant. 

Thefe confiderations were enforced by a folemn 
warning from the commiffion of the church, that 
their aififtance to reftore the king was unlawful, 
unlefs the covenant and league with England 
fhould receive his cordial affent, and his fubjects 
full fatisfaction in their juft defires. The parlia- 
ment haftened to retract. the vote of the preceding 
day. As a laft unavailing effort, commiflioners 
were appointed from each eftate, to intimate to the 
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king, that unlefs the propofitions were accepted, 
he me no reception nor affiftance to expect in 
Scotland. Inftead of returning a definitive anfwer, 
Charles, on the firft notice of this. refolution, 
renewed his application for a perfonal conference 
with the Enghfh parliament. He defired per- 
miflion to proceed to London, or to refide with 
freedom at one of his own. palaces in the neigh- 
bourhood; and the lords refolved, that he 
might come to Newmarket on. the departure 
ef the Scots, but. the commons determined that 
Rioitea Rs hatee in Northumberland was. fitter for 
his reception *® 

At this iegiti we are informed by Whitlock, 
that a mutual underftanding firft began for the 
delivery of the king ®. The difpofal of his perfon 
was evéry way difficult ; his removal to Scotland 
was an eyent which the independents expected, 
and the prefbyterians jufily deprecated as the fignal 
of a national war. It. was dangerous to leave’ him 
expofed to the Englifh army; and the wifeft mea- 
fure undoubtedly was to previde at once for his 
reception in London. . Whether his return to the 
capital was oppofed by the prefbyterians, who were 
apprehenfive of his intrigues, or by the inde- 
pendents, jealous of the poffeffion of his perfon, 
muft remain uncertain. But we are aflured’ by 
ene who was privy, to the whole tranfaction, that 
Stapleton, Hollis, and: the leading prefbyterians 
were the chief inftruments to perfuade the Scots, 


*9 Burnet’s Mem. 306-—10. 393. Rufhw. vii. 390, 
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to furrender the king into thefr hands and with- BooK 
draw from England, as the only means by which —_y 
the independent army, which had been kept on 194° 
foot in oppofition to theirs, could be fecurely 
difbanded, and peace re-eftablifhed according to 
their defires**. ‘Their army prepared accordingly 
to evacuate England, when a fum was provided 
for the difchargé of half their arrears. Their 
parliament concurred in the removal of Charles 
to Holdenby-houfe, till a more fatisfa@ory anfwer 
were obtained to the propofitions for peace. Their 
arrears were undoubtedly due: the amount was 
afcertained before the difpute concerning the dif- 
pofal, and the payment was undertaken by the* 
Englifh parliament, five months previous to the 
delivery of the king. But the coincidence, how- 
ever unavoidable, between that event and. the 
actual difcharge and departure of their army, ftill 
affords a prefumptive proof of the national im- 
putation of having fold their king; <* as the 
“ Englifh, unlefs previoufly affured of receiving 
*¢ his perfon, would never have relinquifhed a fum 
** fo confiderable as to weaken themfelves, while 
‘it ftrengthened a people with whom fuch a 
‘* material queftion remained to be difcuffed.” 

The neceflities. of their fituation, or the danger Exami: 
of conducting him to Scotland, are no anfwer to 
this forcible objection. A better vindication is 
contained in the uniform tenor of their political 
conduct, and in the unvaried obje& of their moft 


ita 


** Baillie, ii. 257. compared with Hollis’ Mem. 63. 69. and 
Clarend. v. 104. Whiilock, 224. See Note xii. 
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BoOK fecret intrigues. “They had received the king, with 
<e no view certainly to renew the wat, but in the 


5646. 


2647. 


expectation, and on the affurance of full fatisfac- 
tion to the two kingdoms ; and without a perfidious 
violation of their engagement with the Englifh 
parhament, they could neither conclude a feparate 
peace, nor embark in his defence, unlefs their 
joint. demands were obtained. But they engaged 
to fupport and reinftate him on the throne, if their 
original demands were granted refpeéting the 
covenant and the prefbyterian church, together 
with fomé fatisfactory anfwer to the other: pro- 
pofitions; and on this fubje&t the importunities 


» of their commiffioners never ceafed.. The addrefles 


of their parliament were’ reiterated during the 
months of November, December, January, while 
the dilpofal of his perfon remained in agitation. 
On the very eve of their departure, before the 
delivery of his perfon, their commiffioners renewed 
the moft carneft offers to condu@ him to Berwick, 
and to procure more equitable terms from .the 
Englifh parliament, on his affent to the covenant, 
and the prefbyterian governmént;-and an ini- 
menfe bribe was propofed to Montreville, to ob- 
tain even a bare promife of his compliance witli 
their religious demands**. The faét is, their fitua- 
tion was fe peculiar that they could neither retain 
nor relinguifh the poffeffion of his perfon, without 
incurring the imputation of treachery to the par- 
liament, or of difloyalty to the king. To the 


* 'Thurloe, State Papers, i. 87. Burnet’s Mem. 310. 
Refcinded Acts. 
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parliament, at leaft, they were ftedfat in theft 
engagements ; and their repeated offers, renewed 
at the period of their departure, to undertake his 
defence on the only:terms confiftent with their oti- 
ginal engagements,. their religious principles, of 
their political interefts, fhould abfolve them from 
the imputation of having fold their king, or re- 
tained his perfon as a pledge to extort their 
arrears. 

Their ill-fated monarch was received at New- 
caftle, and conducted to Holdenby by the Englith 
commiflioners. heir army returned to Scotland, 
and was reduced without a murmur toa force fuf. 
ficient for the proteétion of the kingdom, where hof- 
tilities were not extinguifhed by the departure of 
Montrofe. The Gordons who refufed to affift him, 
continued in arms; the Macdonalds who deferted 
his ftandard, were joined by the Irith, and conti. 
tinued their fierce depredations in Argyle; but 
the former were difperfed, and their caftles fuc- 
cellively reduced by Lefly ; the latter retired on 
his approach, from Cantire to Mla; thence they 
efcaped to Ireland, and at the in{tigation, it is faid, 
of a fanguinary preacher, two hundred who ree 
mained in garrifon were put to death *, 

On the return of their army the Scots became 
diftant, but not indifferent {pectators of the chang- 
ing {cene. Their eyes were ftedfaltly fixed on the 
tranfactions of England, with which their fate ap- 
peared indiflolubly united ; and they watched 


73 ‘Thurloe’s State Papers, i. 8g. g2. Salmonet, 2535 4. 
Guthry’s Mem, 
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;, the viciffitudes of its factions with the trembling 


folicitude of partifans, rather than the jealous vi- 
gilance of a rival flate. The hiftory of the twe 
nations continues infeparable; or if difparted for 
a moment, its waters are again blended and incor- 
porated into the fame {tream. 

Their-forces had been withdrawn, to remove the 
laft pretext for fupporting an independent army, 
and they looked forward with anxious expectation 
for the execution of the defign. While they re- 
mained in England, the independents were care- 
ful to appear fubmiifive to government ; and the 
prefbyterians, confiding in their own ftrength and 
the authority of parliament, had propofed to. dil- 
band a part, and to tranfport the remainder of the 
army to Ireland. The accumulated and oppreffive 
burdens of the nation furnifhed a popular topic for 
reducing the army, but they were ignorant that 
the eafieft 


tote 


tafk was to retain its obedience during 
the civil. wars, the moft difficult to refolve it 
afterwards into. the mafs of the people. ‘The inde- 
pendents expected the event of their negociations 
with Charles; and obferving that their principal 
object was the extirpation of fectaries, were deter- 
mined never to relinquifh the pofleffion of the 
{word. ‘Ihe officers, moftly raifed from obfeure 
fituations, were unwilling, and probably unable, to 
return to their priftine occupations and poverty ; 
the foldiers were equally averfe to a dangerous 


wand unprofitable fervice in Ireland ; and fuch was 


the improvident fecurity of parliament, that no 
provifion was yet. made for the difcharge of their 
" @rrears. 
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arrears. But their allegiance was already fhaken B 00K 
and fubverted by religious enthufiafm, in the Reais 
hands of their commanders a powerful inftrument 1647: 
to eftrange them from parliament; and when the 

foldiers and their officers were both devoted to a 

different party, it was impoffible either to preferve 

their obedience, or to difband them without the 
deftrution of their mafters. 

The firft fymptom of difcontent appeared in a aay 
petition which was circulated from regiment to. titions. 
regiment, foliciting an indemnity for their con- 
dué during the war, fatisfa@tion for their arrears, 
and ‘an exemption from being impreffed for the 
fervice in Ireland. The commons refented a mu- 
tinous attempt to infpire the army with difcord, 
aud the parliament with terror. To fupprefs at 
once fuch-dangerous combinations, they threatened 
to punifh the promoters of the petition as enemies 
and difturbers of the public weal; but by this 
rafh and dangerous experiment, the civil authority 
was committed to an unequal conteft with the mili 
tary power. The foldiers complained, that while 
every petition was encouraged againft the army, they 
whofe fwords had recovered the national liberties, 
were deprived of the common rights of Englifhs 
men to reprefent their wrongs; and when com- 
miffioners arrived from parliament, they renewed 
their demands of arrears, indemnity, maintenance 
in Ireland; and refufed to engage in that perilous 
fervice, unlefs under Fairfax and Cromwell, their 
former commanders, whofe fuccefsful condué they 
had experienced folong. Their petitions were re- 

poe) fumed 
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Book fumed; and they requefted in a tone of imperious 
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prefcribing to parliament, or refufing to ferve in 
Ireland till their defires were obtained. ‘The mag- 
nitude, not the origin of the danger, was now 
perceived. ‘Phe commons, who had voted to dif- 
band the army with fix weeks pay, paffed with the 
fame precipitation to conciliatory meafures ; and 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, were difpatched 
to appeafe its diftempers ; members who, in Oppo- 
fition to the felf-denying ordinance, had retained 
their command. Every diforder in the army had 
originated from their contrivance, and at their in- 
ftigation a council of general officers was formed, 
and a feparate committee of two agitators from 
each company, to collect a faithful report of the 
fentiments of the troops. ‘The firft refolves of this 
military tribunal were that the offers of the parlia- 
ment were unfatisfaCtory ; that no diftempers but 
many grievances exifted in the army; and from 
that moment its difaffetion became incurable. The 
next enterprife, which was {tith more decifive, was. 
fuggefted perhaps to counteract a vigorous refolu-' 
tion of the commons, that the troops who refufed 
to embark for Ireland fhould be feparately difband- 
(Slap 

‘The king’s refufal of the propofitions was part- 
ly confcientious, partly the refult of private over- 
tures, or the hopes of better terms from the inde- 


pendents. His anfwer was received at the diftance 


24 Rufhw. vu. 444-72 4—80-—-5—-7 93 Hollis, 93: 
Whitlock, 249 ai | Te . 
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ef nine months ; and although it was far from’cor- 2 o o8 
relponding with the demands or expectations of Wy 
parliament, yet at this critical period there was 7647 
fome chance of an accommodation with the kings 

Lhe lords had voted his removal to Oatlands ; and 

if the commons had: concurred in the meature, 

the independents might have been difappointed, 

and thexroyal prize, which was ftill valuable, fe: 

cured from their reach. At an earlier period of 

the difpute, he was requefted to entruft his per 

fon to the proteCtion of the army, on affurance 

of its afliftance to reftore him to the throne ate 

and the agitators prepared to folicit, by a gentle 
violence, what the king from miftruft/or apprehen- 

fion declined. Joice, a cornet and a furious agita- 

tor, appeared with a party of horfe at Holdenby, 

and as the guards refufed to oppofe or exclude their 
companions, forced his way at midnight to the June 4. 
door of the royal apartment. In the morning he 
required the king to remove to the army, and 
produced his foldiers when his inftru@ions were 
demanded. The oppofition of the parliamentary 
commiflioners was unavailing, and on aflurance 

of the moft refpectful ufage, the king confented 

to depart for Newmarket, where a general mufter 


*5 Clarend. State Papers, ii. 365. > Rufthwe vil. 491. His 
anfwer is remarkable. * We will not cngage our poor peo- 
“ple in another war. Too much blood hath been fhed already. 
“The Lord be merciful to my diftracted kingdoms, when he 
“accounts with them for rebellion and blood.’? Clar. ibid, 
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2m13 humane declaration was forgotten in his engagement 


with the Scots, when the civil wars were renewed. 
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of the army was held. On the firft notice of the 
enterprife, Whalley, a confidential officer, was 
difpatched with two regiments by Fairfax, to re- 
ftore the king to the parliamentary commiiffioners, 
and reconvey them to Holdenby; but the king 
was refolute not to return; the commiffioners, on 
his refufal, declined to a&t, and his reply next day 
to the entreaties of Fairfax, that he had‘as much 
intereft in the army as the general himfelf, may 
confirm the tranfient fufpicion. of hiftorians, that 
he was privy to its-defigns **. 

The meafure was fecretly diated. by Cromwell, 
who had preferved the guife of a zealous prefby- 
terian, and while he cherifhed and inflamed the 
difcontents of the army, with profound diffimulation; 
impelled the parliament to the moft dangerous ex- 
tremes. When his duplicity began to be generally 
fufpected, and a refolution was’ privately taken to 
commit him to the tower, he withdtew from 
London; to difplay his influence.in the army, and 
his afcendency over the unfufpecting fimplicity of 
the general *’.. His troops-were, immediately, in 
motion, and the confternation excited in the par- 
lament and city, by their, feizute:of the king; 
was increafed by their rapid approach to’St. Al: 
ban’s. The progreflive encroachments of the ar- 
my, the unavailing refiftance and fubmiffion of 
parliament, are foreign to our defign. The com. 
mons, unpopular from their heavy impofitions, 


26 Whitlock,.253. Fferbert’s Mem: 22. Ruthw. vi. 


614—45. Fairfax’s Mem. 


27 Hollis, 96. Ludlow, Ie 165. 
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and unexampled duration, were cofitent to yield. Boox 
Their levies were difmiffed, and the army, to pre- 
ferve appearances, condefcended to retire, when — 1647. 
eleven members, Hollis, Stapleton, and the lead- 

ing prefbyterians, were excluded from their feats. 

The parliament propofed to temporife till the army 

was broken, but the army meant to reduce the par- 

fament to moré entire fubjection. 

It was amidft thefe diffenfions that the king re- The sings. 
gained a fhare of his former eftimation, and enjoyed (>. 
a near profpect of the return of power. ‘His 
friends were admitted to his prefence without re- 
ferve. His younger children were reftored to his 
embraces. His former attendants were permitted 
fo return, and his chaplains to refume their func- 
tions ; an indulgence which the ftern prefbyterians 
had denied. The army guarded his perfon with 
vigilance, but endeavoured to fecure his favour by 
the molt flattering refpeét. On each fide his favour 
was induftrioufly courted, and apparently nothing 
more was requifite than to choofe the party which 
was belt qualified, or difpofed, to reftore him to 
the throne. ‘The prefbyterians apprehenfive of an 
accommodation with their enemies, were inclined 
to relax in their demands, but they no longer re- 
tained the pofleflion of his perfon, or the command 
of the fword. An accommodation with the indepen. 
dents who had fucceeded to both, was preferable 
in every point of view; their demand of tolera- 
tion was not inconfiftent with a Hmited epifcopacy, 
and in difclaiming the authority, their ar ry had 
declared againft the perpetual duration of the pre- 
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fent parliament., Unhappily for Charles, he pets 
fifted in his refolution to clofe ‘with neither 3 and 
while he remained a captive in the hands of his 
enemies, flill expected to become fole umpire. be- 
tween the parliament and the army **, and. from 
their mutual diffenfions, to recover -his departed 
{plendor and power. | 
The negociations with the army were conducted 
by Berkley, and the propofals, framed by Ireton, 
were certainly the moft moderate ever offered to 
the king. Epifcopacy was neither required to be 
abolifhed, nor the militia entirely detached from 
the crown. The royalifts: were not devoted to 
ruin; but when the propofals were privately 
communicated to Charles, he objected to the ex- 
ception of feven of his adherents from indemnity 
or pardon, the exclufion of. his party from the 


78 <¢ You thean,’’ faid Ireton to the king, *¢ to be arbiter 
‘* between the parliament and the armry, but that office we 
“‘ mean to perform between your majefty and them.”? 

72 ‘The propofals of the army exhibit -a fpecious feheme both 
for the prefervation of liberty and the fettlement of the nation, 
Parliaments were to be triennially called, adjourned, and diffoly. 
ed bythe king. An cqual reprefentation, freely chofen, was to 
be proportioned according to the public contributions of the 
counties, and withdrawn from decayed or infignificant towns. 
The command of the militia, and the difpofal of the chief 
offices of ftate, were lodged with the two houfes forten years, 
The coercive jurifdiGion of bifhops was to be abolifhed, together 
with every act for the obfervance of the liturgy, and every or- 
dinance to enforce the covenant. With thefe limitations, the 
king was to be reftored to the exercife of his regal power. Rufhw. 
vu. 731. ‘Phefe were certainly the moft moderate terms ever 


offered to Charles, 
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next parliament, and the filence of the propofitions 8 OOK 
refpecting the form of ecclefiaftical government. —-)—y 


Such unreafonable conditions, he obferved with 
difpleafure, would never be demanded if the army 
were fincerely defirous of an accommodation. 
Some diftinétion fhould be made, faid Ireton, be- 
tween the conquerors and the vanquifhed ; nor 
would he confider himfelf or his party fafe, if the 
royalifts obtained a majority in parliament. If the 
propofitions were lefs rigorous, Berkley juftly re- 
prefented that their fincerity might be diltrulted ; 
but that a crown fo nearly loft, was never hitherto 
fo cheaply reftored; that the king, on an agrees 
ment with the army, might alleviate or even re- 
compenfe the exile of the feven perfons excepted 
from pardon; that it would be advantageous to 
his party to have no fhare in the next parliament, 
which the burdens neceflary to be impofed would 
render unpopular and odious to the nation; that 
the church was {till fecured by the eftablithed laws, 
and the utmoft to be expected was the filence of 
thofe who had fought for its deftruction.” Inftead 
of aflenting to thofe rational confiderations, he re- 
newed the fame objections to the propofitions when 
prefented in form, received the deputies of the ar- 
my with unexpected afperity ; profefled his refolu- 
tion never more to abandon a friend, nor to treat 
without ftipulating for the prefervation of the 
church ; and imputing their applications to the ne- 
ceflities of their fituation, exclaimed repeatedly that 
they could not fubfift without him, but that their 
ruln was inevitable without his fupport. When 
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admonifhed by a whifper from Berkley, hé endéa- 


voured to atone for his ungracious and paffionate 
reception of the deputies; but Rainfborough,’ the 
leaft defirous of :an. accommodation, had with- 
drawn from the conference, and his report to the 
agitators produced an impreflion which was never 
eficed: Berkley éndeavoured to appeafe'the fer- 
ment, and on demanding at a new conference; 

what benefit: would refiite from the propofitions; 
if rejected by the two houfes when accepted by the 

<ing, the principal officers intimatett not obfcurely, 
that the confent of parlidiment fhould be extorted 
by force *° 


During a ie treaty with the army.owhofe propos 
fals were thus contumelioufly rejected, a. fubord?- 
nate mtrigue was maintained with the) generals. 
The lidbcan dike of Ireland, was promiféd to Lreton: 
to Cromwell, his father. in law, the .command of 
the army; the garter, and the vacant title of earl of 
‘flex. ener! conjured Charles, through.the in- 
tervention of Berkley, toe affent to-a fpeedy atcom- 
modation with the army ; complained that he act: 
ed not frankly, on more liberal . principles; atid 
without referve ; exprefled their gratitudé for his 
refufal of the terms propofed by parliament, and 
their apprehenfions that the troops, if difappoint- 
ed in their expectations, would not long perfift in 


30 Sir John Berkley’s Mem. See alfo Clarendons. y, 72. 
who affects to‘depreciate Berkley’s judgment. But_if fcru- 
pulous. in fats, his opmions are always apologetical, and 

ere they are dictated by the different conduét which Clarles 
adopted. 
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their favourable difpofition towards the king. In 
thefe profeffions, their fincerity has been denied ; 
but there is no fufficient reafon to queftion their 
prefent defign to reftore his power. Whatever 
ambition or diflimulation they might poflefs, the 
parliament, the city, and the Scots, were combined 
againit them, and it was impoffible to forefee their 
own unexampled exaltation and fuccefs. A con- 
junction with the royalifts feemed neceflary for 
their préfervation, but from the perception of that 
necefhity, the king declined, or delayed to embrace 
their offers, and was induced, as will appear in the 
fequel, to indulge in all the dangerous refinements 

of double and triple negociations and intrigues. 
The parliament had acquiefced, in the expecta- 
tion of a favourable opportunity to recover its 
authority ; but the violence of its adherents difap- 
pointed this judicious defign. ‘The command of the 
city militia was transferred to the independents, at 
the requifition of the army ; but thé citizens were 
inftigated by the prefbyterians to refift the change, 
An engagement was frarhed for the return of the 
king, and the two houfes were conftrainied by the 
populace to revoke their ordinance refpeCing the 
militia, and to recall the fecluded members to 
their feats. The tumult furnifhed a grateful pre- 
text for the approach of the army, to vindicate the 
mfulted freedom of parliament. Its members, 
unable any longer to temporife, endeavoured to 
prepare for a vigorous defence. But the two 
ipeakers withdrew by night, with nineteen peers 
and an hundred commoners; and invefted with 
4 the 
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the enfigns of their office, were received in thevar- 
my.as the lalt pledge of expiring freedom. ~ As 
Manchefter.and Lenthal were both pre{byterians, 
their unexpected fecefhon. was juftly afcribed to a 
firm perfuafion that the army meant to reftore the 
king **. The commanders were not inattentive to 
his intereft. _No fooner was the poffeffiom of Lon- 
don forefeen, than Cromwell and Ireton requefted 
earne(tly that a conciliatory letter, if not an,accept- 
ance of the propofitions, fhould be fent to the ar- 
my, to difclaim the tumults, and the imputation 
of returning to the capital. by fuch -unjuftifiable 
means... They reprefented that a favourable de- 
claration might. reconcile the army to his intereft, 
before the fubmiffion of the city was generally un- 
derftood. .But it 1s obfervable that the minuteft 
conceflions of Charles, as they, were ever, grant- 
ed with fufpicious reluctance, were ever poftponed 
till the opportunity was paft... Four councils were 
held, and a whole day was confumed in delibera- 
tion, before his fignature was obtained. Com- 
miffioners had already arrived from the city; the 
difficulty with which the letter was procured had 
tranfpired, and its grace and efficacy were entirely 
loft **, Whenthe army was admitted into South- 
wark, the pufillanimous citizens furrendered their 
lines, their militia, their forts, and the feceding 
members were reftored in triumph; the eleven ob- 


3" Clarend. v. 63. 
33 Berkley’s Mem. Rufhw. vii. 753. Clarend. State 
Papers, il. 373. Parl. Hitt. xv. 205, 
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noxious members were expelled, and the fervitude 
of parliament was confirmed by the fword. 

At the requifition of the Scottifh commifhoners, 
the parliament refumed the propofitions rejected at 
Newcaftle, but the king recurred to the milder 
propofals of the army, as the bafis of a conterence 
and a public fettlement. On this occafion, it ap- 
pears that Cromwell, Vane, and Ireton, acquitted 
themfelves with fidelity to the king*®. “They re- 
commended a perfonal treaty and accomodation 
on moderate terms ; but the fufpicion of their in- 
trigues to procure a feparate agreement for them- 
felves, had excited a violent agitation in the army, 
and a vigorous and unexpected oppofition in par- 
liament.. Whatever might be impofed on the 
members, the agitators were to be fatisfied with 
nothing lefs than their original demands. 

That the propofals of the army were declined 
by Charles, when fo favourable from the tacit re- 
cognition of epifcopacy, and the final return of 
the {word to the crown, mu{t be afcribed to the 
fallacious expectations og which he relied. The 
duke of Hamilton was employed in-Scotland, to 
prepare the minds of the people for his fervice ; 
and the affurances of Lauderdale and the Enghth 
prefbyterians, of a general confederacy to refift the 
army, had infpired the moft fanguine hopes of be- 
coming fole umpire amidit their difputes. ‘The 
earls of Lanark and Lauderdale had arrived as 
commifioners from the Scortifh eftates; and du- 


33 1 ‘ 
33 Tudlow, 1. 184. 
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ting the negociations with the army, a clandeftine 
treaty was begun with Charles, on his removal to 
Hampton court. His defigns are explained in his 
inflructions to Capel ; that a war might be foon 
expected between the two nations, in which the 
Scots had promifed themfelves the univerfal con- 
currence of the prefbyterians in England, but un- 
lefs his friends were alfo prepared to take arms, 
that little benefit could be derived from their fuc- 
cefs **. The feizure of his perfon, and the fubju- 
gation of parliament by the army, the decline and 
contemptuous difregard of the covenant, which 
was treated as an old almanack out of date, had 
furnifhed fucceflive caufes of national difguft ; and 
the foundations of an engagement were now laid *5, 
vhich involved the nations in mutual hoftilities 
and a fecond civil war. Double negociations are 
lable, even in the moft profperous fituations, to 


1-4 


the juft reproach of duplicity and fraud. - But in 
liftening to double negociations while a captive, 
Charles forgot the precarious tenure by which his 


Tite was held. Whatfoever defigns may be inferred 
from the fubfequent condu€t of the independents 
ar the army, their leaders had not yet forfeited the 
confidence which is due between man and man. 
They had reafon therefore to complain of trea- 
chery, when they difcovered, that during the de- 
pendence of their negoclations with Charles, 

clandeftine treaty with their enemies was com- 
menced for their deftru€tion. Such contemporary 


\34 Clarend. v. 70. 353 Id. 72. Burnet’s Mem, 323. 
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hiftorians, as affert that Cromwell was ferioufly de- 
firous of an agreement with the king, have afcrib- 
ed his fudden defection to the fury of the agitators 
which was fo fpeedily quelled. The concurrent 
voice of tradition has preferved and attefted a very 
different fact. A letter from Charles to the queen 
was intercepted by Cromwell, who difcovered 
thereby, the correfpondence which he maintained 
with each party, the infincerity of his offers to the 
leading independents, er his final intention to clofe 
with the Scots; and determined never more to 
confide in the king. The fact is confirmed by 
his expoftulations with Afhburnham, whom hé 
upbraided with the intrigues and duplicity of 
Charles, his miftruft of the army and treaty with 
the Scots to involve the nation again in bloodfhed ; 
and protelted that he was no longer refponfible 
for the confequences that might enfue*. From 
that moment the refpectful attention beftowed on 
majelty, was converted into cold and rude neglect. 
The Scottifh commiffioners, and his counfellors 
who had determined againft the army, were ex- 
cluded from his prefence ;_ his friends were repulf- 
ed by the guards, and his liberty reftrained, 


Impatient of a fituation full of inquietude, he 
efcaped from Hampton court, but was conduéted 
by his own choice, or the indifcretion of his atten- 
dants, to Carifbrook caftle in the Ifle of Wight. 
There he remained a prifoner in the cuftody of 


3° Clarendon, v.75. See Nore XIII. 
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Hainmond, expecting the refult of tlie diffenfions 
among the troops. ‘Vhe mutinies which the officers 
had excited in oppofition to parliament, began to 
be directed againft themfelves. The agitators, 
when their meetings were difcontinued, began 
to fufpe& their commanders, to project the molt 
popular forms of government, and, were we to be- 
lieve their adverfaries, to meditate an entire equa- 
lity of ranks and poffeliions. It may be fpecioufly 
alleged that thofe invidious diftin€tions of rank, 
which the progrefs of fociety tends to generate, 
the operations of good government fhould rather 
ferve to reprefs than perpetuate. Equality of pof- 
feffions would counteract the fecurity of property, 
one of the primary objects for which fociety was 
inftituted ; but the levellers, the name by which 
the foldiers tinged with a deeper enthufiafm were 
{tigmatized, were quelled by the vigorous arm of 
Cromwell. At the head of fome faithful troops, 
he required them to renounce “their feditious 
badges ; feized their ringleaders, whom he tried 


sy 


on the fpot,. and by a fevere example reduced the 
reft to their wonted’ obedience. The opportunity 
was embraced by Charles to renew his correfpond- 
ence with the general officers ; but Berkley, his emif- 
fary, was received with contempt, and difmiffed with 
a private intimation, that.at a council ‘of war at 
Windfor, a refolution was already formed’for the 
trial of the king. The refolution-was certainly pre- 
mature, as the nation was not yet difpofed to ac- 
quiefce in the events and as it was agitated when the 

letter 
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letter to the queen was intercepted by Cromwell, fo 
in. all probability it was communicated induftrioufly 
to deter the king from an alliance with the Scots. Lift 
inftead of a fecond unfuccefsful appeal to the fword, 
he had continued ferioufly to negociate for peace, 
we may affirm with truth, that his trial would 
have been prevented and his life preferved *”. 

His defire to conclude an alliance with the Scots 
prevented his efcape, while it was yet practicable, 
from the Ifle of Wight. On his offer to refign 
the militia during his reign, the parliament conde- 
{cended to a perfonal treaty, when his affent to 
four preliminary bills was obtained. The militia 
was required to be vefted in the two houfes for 
twenty years, nor difpofed of afterwards with- 
out their confent: the peers created at Oxford 
were to be deprived of their titles, and the parlia- 
ment empowered to adjourn from place to place. 
. The preliminaries were fevere, if the vanquifhed 
could have expected an accommodation on equal 
terms; but under the influence of the army, they 
were the laft which the parliament was difpofed to 
grant. When compared with the propofals of the 
army they were rigorous, with the conditions offer. 
ed at Newcaltle, lenient; the covenant was filently 
difregarded, and the church was referved as an ar- 
ticle fufceptible of future modification *%, Between 
the furrender of the militia during his reign, or 
for twenty years, the difference was immaterial ; 


$7 Whitlock, 280. Ludlow, i. 192. Clarend. y. 87. 
Ruthw. viii. 918. Berkley’s Mem. Clarend. vy. Q2. 
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and although its return to the crown were preca- 
rious, the laft offers of negociation were preferable 
to the eventful, and to acaptive monarch, the un- 
profitable refult of a new war. Perhaps he was 
actuated by a confcientious motive, to tranfmit the 
prerogative bequeathed by his father, entire to his 
fon ; or in his eftimation, perhaps, it was more glo- 
rious to perifh in the ruins, than renounce the at- 
tempt; nor fhould the motives of a high-fpirited, 
heroical prince be too rigoroufly ferutinized, if the 
public tranquillity, and the lives of thoufands, did 

not depend on the event. | 
But the fa& is, that the king was partial to the 
overtures of the Scottifh commiffioners, ‘who had 
obtained’ accefs with the Englifh, to accomplifh 
their unfinifhed negociations, under the pretext of 
protefting in his prefence againft the four bills. 
The treaty was concluded in a few hours, and were 
the articles fincere, the delay of every conceffion till 
it was no longer ferviceable, might be juitly ob- 
ferved. The king agreed to confirm the covenant 
in parliament, which might have fufliced for his 
prefervation while he remained in the Scottifh 
camp. He confented to eftablifh prefbyterian go- 
vernment for three years, till it were reviled, or 
another form were prepared by the aflembly of 
divines. He promifed to concur in the extirpation 
of feétaries, and to admit the Scots toa communi- 
cation of every commercial privilege, and a large 
fhare of the emoluments and honours conferred by 
thecrown. Their commiffioners engaged in e- 
turn, to aflertand reftore his authority by arms, 
and 
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and the afliftance of the Englifh prefbyterians was 
not only expected, but the co-operation of Or- 
mond in Ireland, and of the royalifts in England, 
Was tacitly underftood. The conceflions, however, 
were contefiedly infincere. They were demanded 
as nothing Jefs would fatisfy or reconcile the Scots 
to his intereft,.and promifed without {cruple or re- 
ferve, on the aflurance of their commiffioners, that 
if the royalifts were once in arms, the performance 
of conditions which none could enforce, would be 
left implicitly to the difcretion of the king. The 
treaty, inclofed in a fheet of lead, was buried in a 
garden, and tranfinitted to the Scottifh commiffioners 
on their return to London, His anfwer to the 
Englith commiflioners was fealed up and addrefled 
to parliament ; as his refufal might excite their fuf- 
picions of his intended flight. But the commiffioners, 
who difcerned his intentions, rejected an an. 
{wer of which the contents were unknown, and 
departed abruptly when it was Opened and 
difclofed. His attendants were immediately dif- 
miffed, the guards redoubled, and the moft jealous 
precautions were employed to prevent his efcape **, 

When the anfwer was reported to the commons, 
it was obvious that during their negociations with 
Charles, a fecret treaty was concluded with the 
Scots, and that his efcape was meditated, in order 
to. renew in perfon a deftruétive war, The mem- 
bers who had _hitherto mentioned his name with 
refpect, vied with each other in the moft bitter in- 


*9 Clarend, vy. 103, 8. Burnet’s Mem. 333, 4- Ludlow, 
1.201. Clarend, y, 88. 
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poo K vettives; and Cromwell in particular, proclaimed 

Vv: aloud his diflimulation and duplicity in terms that 

1647. corroborate the intercepted letter. He acknow- 
ledged the talents and underftanding of the king, 
but declared that he was a falfe diflembler whom 
it was impoflible to truft; that he profeffed the 
moft folemn and entire dependence on the wifdom 
of the two houfes, to compofe the public diftrac- 
tions, yet maintained an infidious negociation 
with the Scottifh commiffioners, to involve the 
nation ina new war for the deftruction of par- 
liament. A refolution was adopted at the inftiga- 
tion of the independents, that in the fettlement of 
the nation no addreffes fhould be made, nor any 
applications received from Charles, and from that 
moment the king was juftly confidered as de- 
throned *. Every violence was fuppofed to be 
juftified by his engagement with the Scots, which 
his warmeft advocates are unable to vindicate, or 
to reconcile with the dictates of humanity, of 
good faith, or of found difcretion. The experi- 
ment of arms had been fully tried, and its de- 
ructive confequences fhould have prevented a 
renewal of national calamities. The treaty perhaps 
was advifable, while his perfon was retained by 
the Scots at Newcaltle, as the prefence of their 
army, and the authority of their friends in parlia- 
ment, might have reftored him, without bloodfhed, 
toa limited fhare of power. But the propofals both 
of the Scots, and of the Englifh army, were rejected 
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clandeftine engagement might be concluded with 
the former, when reduced himfelf to the hopelefs 
fituation of a captive prince. The preliminary 
demands of parliament were undoubtedly rigorous; 
but double negociations were injurious to his repu- 
tation, and his affent to the four bills was dreaded 
by the republicans as a meafure conducive to the 
recovery of his former power **. The popularity of 
the commons had declined ; and as that of the ar- 
my was tranfient, the return of authority amidft 
their future diffenfions, and, in proportion to his pre- 
fent degradation, the reflux of popular favour might 
have juftly been expeéted ; a tribute feldom denied 
to unfortunate kings. 

The engagement, as the treaty was afterwards de- 
nominated, {till remained to be impofed on the 
Scots. The tafk was the more difficult, as it was 
contracted by commiffioners to the Englifh parlia- 
ment, who had no authority to negociate with the 
king. The dark and impetuous Lauderdale, a pref- 
byterlan and a covenanter, had become a recent 
profelyte to the royal caufe; and his influence, 
united with Lanerk the fecretary’s, and aided bya 
feafonable gift from the crown, had perfuaded Lou- 
don, the necefflitous chancellor, to concur in their 
defigns. Having confirmed the hopes of their con- 
federates in England, they returned to promulgate 


*! Ludlow, 41. 194. It is with regret that I obferve in 
Hume, the artful feparation of the engagement with the Scots, 
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BO OX the engagement in the approaching triennial parlia- 


Vv. 2 \@ 
w—- ment, for which every preparation was made to 
1648. fecure a majority of votes. Inftead of that general 


confederacy which had hitherto fubfifted, for the 
prefervation of the covenant againft malignants, 
three parties are at this period diftinguifhedin Scot- 
land. ‘The wild prefbyterians, whofe political lead- 
ers were Argyle and Warifton, were averfe to a 
war with England, or the reftoration of the king, 
unlefs full fatisfaction in religion were previoufly 
obtained. The moderate prefbyterians,, whom 
Hamilton had formed into a regular party, were 
alike intolerant, but were actuated by an impatient 
defire to reprefs the fectaries, and reftore the Eng- 
lifh prefbyterians together with the king. The roy- 
alifts, under Traquair and Callender, were an incon- 
fiderable party, eager to reftore him without re- 
{iri€tions. ‘The wild prefbyterians, from their own 
violence, had declined in popularity, and Argyle, 
their leader, was accufed of afpiring to the rude 
and doubtful ftate of an independent chieftain, or 
fufpected of a defign more truly ambitious, to efta- 
blifh, in Scotland, as in Holland, an ariftocratical 
or mixed republic of the different eftates. From 
the odious, though unforefeen confequences of 
the furrender of the king, the moderate prefby- 
terians, if they deferve that name, had acquired a 
large majority in the new parliament ; and Hamil- 
ton and his brother profefied, with an unfelt zeal, 
o protecute the ends of the covenant in reftoring 
the king. But their adverfaries were fecurely en- 
trenched in the church; and when the aflembly 
reared its head in oppofition to parliament, the 

nation, 
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nation, difunited and deprived of energy, became an 
eafy prey to its inveterate foes ** 

As Charles was permitted to declare, by a fpe- 
cies of deteafance which betrayed itfelf, that he was 
not obliged to prefent any bills, or to exprefs a de- 
fire for the introdudtion of prefbyterian govern- 
ment into England, the clergy juitly deemed his 
conceflions infincere. In the hour of vittory, 
amidit the returning tide of dominion, who would 
attempt, or what power could accomplifh, the un- 
gracious tafk? ‘Their apprehenfions were aug- 
mented by the frequent refort of the royalifts to 
Scotland. heir oppofition was confirmed by the 
arrival of commiffioners, and perhaps by the fecret 
difpenfation of gold from England. ‘heir pulpits 
tefounded loudly againft malignants, but more 
foftly againft fediaries: and before the meeting of 
the new i gee ie a declaration was prepared in 
the moft hoftile terms, againft the conceffions as 
unfatisfactory, and again{ft an affociation with the 
difaitected as dangerous both to the churchand ftate. 
Not averfe to a war for reftoring the king on the 
terms of the covenant, they comprehended at once 
the defign of permitting the royalifts to appear in 
arms, and preferred the reign of the feCtaries in 
England, rather than promote the triumph, or 
endure the power, of malignants at home *, 

At the opening of parliament, the feizure of the 
king and the fubjection of the two houfes by the 
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army, the exclufion of the Scots from any fhare in 


their deliberations or accefs to his perfon, were 


enumerated as direct violations of the covenant, 
fufficient to juftify a national war. The eftates 
were aflured that, on the appearance of their army, 
all England, a few fectaries excepted, would con- 
cur to reftore the parliament to its freedom, and 
their fovereien to his throne. A committee of 
danger was appointed to provide for the public 
fafety, and after an interval {pent in fruitlefs con- 
ference with the clergy, a refolution was adopted 
to put the kingdom in a pofture of defence. Un- 
der this obvious pretext, a large army was intended 
to be raifed. But the royalifts were impatient for 
action, and in the committee of public fafety, pro- 
cured a vote to furprife and garrifon Berwick and 
Carlifle. Argyle and his friends protefted loudly 
again{ft the commencement of hoftilities, and the 
commiffion of the church interpofed, to require 
that the grounds of war fhould be firft explained 5 
that malignants fhould be excluded from their 
councils, and fupprefled if they appeared in arms ; 
and that the covenant and prefbyterian religion 
fhould be previoufly fecured by his majefty’s oath 
to confirm both when reftored to his throne. Ber- 
wick and Carlifle were furprifed, however, by Lang- 
dale and Mufgrave ; royalifls who attended Hamil- 
ton at Edinburgh, and had fecretly collected their 
friends on the borders. The danger incurred 
from the vicinity of thofe malignants, was employ- 
ed as a pretext for a general levy, when it was ob- 
vious that their enterprife had been concerted in 

Scotland. 
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Scotland. But the pacification begun at Rippon, poo x 
had provided that no war fhould be declared by ede 
either kingdom, againft the other, without due pre- 1648 
monition, and an adequate time for explanation and 

redrefs. ‘Three requifitions were accordingly made 

to the Englifh parliament, that the fectaries fhould 

be fupprefled, the king recalled, and the army 
difbanded. Fifteen days were afligned for receiv- 

ing a definitive anfwer ; and, after a public declara- 

tion of their engagement to re-eftablifh the autho- 

rity of their fovereign according to the covenant, 

the eftates adjourned till the levies were cornplete **. 

‘The choice of commanders, as it was fuppofed to tts tecies 
indicate the {cope of the engagement, was fuffi- °'™* 
cient to confirm the oppofition of the church. Le- 
ven was incapacitated by age, and perfuaded to 
refign. Lefly was popular from his zeal and fuc- 
cefs ; but, when Hamilton was appointed general, 
and Callendar his lieutenant, the clergy fcrupled no 
longer to pronounce the engagement unlawful, 
nor forbore to fhower imprecations on the heads 
of its adherents. ‘The declarations of the church 
were every where oppofed to thofe of the parlia- 
ment ; the levies were prohibited from every pul- 
pit ; and, according to the ingenious remark of a 
celebrated hiftorian, the people, agitated by two 
fupreme, independent judicatures, were threatened 
by the one with eternal perdition, and by the other 
with imprifonment, banifhment, or military execu- 
tion. Lefly and the molt experienced officers re- 


** Refcinded A&s. Burnet’s Mem. 34- Baillie, 11. .285, 6. 
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fufed to ferve unlefs the church were fatisfied, and 
the chancellor difgufted at the violence or infincerity 
of his new aflociates, abandoned the engagement 
which he had concurred to frame. The levies, ob- 
ftructed thus by the clergy, advanced but flowly, 
and were oppofed in the weft by an armed and 
tumultuary concourfe of people, whom Middleton 
feafonably attacked and difperfed. But the oppor- 
tune moment for action was loft in confequence 
of thofe difputes **. 

In England the royalifts were impatient of de- 
lay, but their infurreCtions in Wales, Kent, Effex, 
and Surry, were more numerous than formidable ; 
premature and precipitate without fufficient con- 
cert. Langhorn and Poyer were defeated in 
Wales, and enclofed by Cromwell in Pembroke 
caltle. ‘The earl of Holland was routed at King- 
{ton and taken prifoner. The infurgents of Kent 
and Effex were difperfed or furrounded by Fairfax, 
and befieged in Colchefter. During the abfence 
of the army the parliament recovered its freedom, 
the prefbyterians, their influence; the fecluded 
members were reftored to their feats, and when 
the vote againft more addrefled was recalled, a 
treaty with the king was again propofed **. 

The premature and ill-concerted infurrections of © 
the royalifts, accelerated Hamilton’s march ito 
England before his preparations were. complete. 
From a wretched jealoufy of his defigns, the fup- 
plies of money, arms, and animunition, promifed 
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of Wales, who had affumed the command of the 
revolted fleet, were withheld by the queen. His 
army, deftitute of artillery, and from the oppofition 
of the clergy, far inferior to its reputed numbers, 
exceeded not ten thoufand foot and-four thoufaad 
horfe ; the former unacquainted and ill provided 
with arms, the latter better mounted than difci- 
plined. ‘The fiege of Carlifle, which Lambert had 
invefted, was abandoned on their approach ;_ but 
in obedience to the jealous injunctions of parlia- 
ment, that none who refufed the covenant fhould 
be admitted to the afmy, the royalifts under the 
command of Langdale, continued to march ma 
feparate body, and encamp diftin@, as if no con- 
cert had fubfifted with the Scots. An engage- 
ment founded on duplicity, an expedition condutt- 
ed with fuch obvious hypocrify that ndne were 
deceived, announced fufficiently the intentions of 
Hamilton, not as he profeffed, to fulfil the cove- 
nant, but to co-operate with the royalilts and re- 
ftore the king unconditionally to his former power. 
No declaration preceded his march. -No advances 
were made to the Englifh prefbyterians, nor did 
they hefitate on his union with the royalifts, to 
pronounce them enemies equally hoftile to the 
ftate. Inftead of advancing through Yorkthire, 
a friendly county, in purfuit of Lambert, he re- 
mained inaétive in Lancafhire forty days. His 
forces, inftead of being concentrated, were duper!- 
ed to the diftance of twenty miles, to relieve a hof- 
tile or difaffected county, and, while the royalifts un- 
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der Langdale preceded his front, Monro, recalled 
with three thoufand veteran troops from Ireland, 
to avoid the command of Callendar, encamped at 
an equal diftance in the rear. The delays and mif- 
conduct of the duke, were afcribed by the royalifts 
to the abfurd policy of fuffering their party to 
be fupprefled through England, that the triumph 
of the prefbyterians might be the more complete. 
A zealous prefbyterian, or a more enterprifing 
general, would have left the obnoxious cavaliers 
behind, and with an army unencumbered with artil- 
lery, while Cromwell was employed in Wales, and 
Fairfax, who {crupled to oppofe the Scots, was 
engaged in the fiege of Colchefter, would have 
profecuted a rapid, unobftru€ted march to fecure 
the fupport of the parliament and the capital. 
But the fact is, that Hamilton had afpired to a fitu- 
ation for which he was utterly unqualified; and 
the event might have been expected from the 
choice of a general in which birth was preferred 
to genius, rank to merit *°. 

His intelligence was fo defeétive, that he conti- 
nued ignorant of the furrender of Pembroke, and 
the near approach and conjunction of Cromwell 
and Lambert, until the royalifts were attacked and 
overpowered at Prefton. They defended themfelves 
with the determined refolution which defpair in- 
{fpires, and might have maintained their fituation 
had they been timely fupported; had they been 
conjoined with the Scots, their numbers and va- 


*6 Burnet’s Mem. Ruthw. vii. 1198—355. Clatend. y. 161. 
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lour might have prevailed over the difciplined and 
veteran independents. But the timid and irrefo- 
lute Duke was perplexed amidit the difcordant 
opinions of his officers, and incapable of a vigor- 
ous or decifive attempt. “With an army {till fupe- 
rior to Cromwell’s, he abandoned his ammunition 
and baggage in the field, and continued his rout, 
or rather a diforderly retreat, to Warington, where 
the foot, deferted by their general, were furren- 
dered by Baillie, and when overtaken at Utoxeter, 
he capitulated himfelf with his cavalry to Lambert. 
A refolute body, exafperated at their general, and 
difdaining an ignominious furrender, broke through 
under Callendar and effected their efcape *”.. Such 
was the event of the firft expedition from Scotland 
to reftore the line of its antient monarchs, the ill- 
fated Stewarts, to the Englifh throne. 


Monro’s divifion, which remained at Kirby-Lonf 
dale entire, was recalled to Scotland, and, when 
reinforced with new levies by the Earl of Lanerk, 
the appearance of an army was {till preferved. 
But the church-party were already in arms. Ar- 
gyle and Lothian had begun an infurrection in 
the highlands, Caffilis and Eglinton, in the weftern 
counties, whofe tumultuary forces, by an un- 
expected march, each parifh conducted by its 
minifter, had expelled the committee of eftates 
from Edinburgh. The expedition was termed 
the Whigamores’ inroad, from a word employed 


47 Burnet’s Mem, Rufhw. vin. 1237. 
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by thefe weftern peafants in driving horfes; and the 
name transterred in the fucceeding reign to. the 
opponents of the court, is {till preferved and che- 
rifhed by the whigs, as. the genuine defcendants of 
the covenanting Scots **. Thofe primitive whigs, 
unconfcious of the diftin@ion, were modelled by 
Lefly,.and the officers who declined the engage- 
ment, into a regular army to oppofe Monro’s ap- 
proach to the capital.. When reftrained by the 
committee of eftates from the effufion of blood, 
the latter directed his march to Stirling, by the 
pofleffion of that important pafs, to prevent a junc- 
tion with Argyle, and to levy a new army in the 
northern counties. His {teps were diligently. pur- 
fued by Lefly, but by the interpofition of the 
clergy a treaty was begun, during which he. ob- 
tained pofleffion of Stirling by furprife. The ne- 
gociations, interrupted by his infidious enterprife, 
were. quickened by the invitation of Cromwell: to 
Scotland. Lanerk, intimidated perhaps at his bro- 
ther’s danger, was perfuaded to difband his forces, 
and furrender the government to the adverfe party, 
of whom a fuflicient number belonged to the com- 
mittee of eftates, and to abandon the engagement 
to the cenfures, and its adherents to the intole- 
rant mercy of the church. | Monro was permitted 
to return to Scotland, but his garrifons in Car- 
rickfergus, Belfaft, and Culrain, had furrendered 
to Monk. From the fiege of Berwick, Cromwell 


4° Burnet’s Hilt. i. 58. According to others from whig or 
whey the cuftomary food of thofe peafants. 
was 
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was conduéted in triumph to the capital, and his 
army lately obnoxious as feCtaries, was received, 
with joy as the deliverers of the ehirch ip 
Frequent confultations were held with Crom- 
well; and although the fubject never tranfpired, 
the royalifts too haftily concluded from the fubfe- 
quent event, that the execution of Charles was 
concerted with Argyle. Berwick and Carlifle 
were reftored to'England. The folemn league and 
covenant was renewed with Cromwell; the en- 
eavement was profcribed, and its adherents ex- 
cluded from the approaching parliament. They 
haftened to yield fatistaction to the church by the 
moft public repentance; and if the contrition of 
fome was {pecious, or timely exhibited, hard and 
inexorable was the lot of thofe who neglected to 
deprecate its pious indignation. © Notwithftanding 
his dignified rank, and the merit of an early defec- 
tion, the chancellor himfelf fubmitted to public 
penance, deplored his carnal felf-feeking, or com- 


pliance with the times, and. befought the prayers of 


the congregation with fuch pathetic fuccefs, that 
their commileration was vented in lamentation and 
tears. But his wife, an heirefs from whom he ac- 
quired his eftate, was a prefbyterian more rigid 
than himfelf, and threatened a divorce for his 
adulteries, of which the proofs were copious, 
unlefs he were reconciled and reftored to the 
church *°. Such was the tyrannical influence of 


4° Burnet’s Mem. 367, 71, 5. Guth. Mem. 286—o7. 
Rufhw. vil. 1273, 6, 88, 95. 
s° Burnet’s Mem. 338. Hift.i. 59. Whitlock 360. Guth. 
Mem. 298. Scotitarvet’s Staggering State, &c. 
the 
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Book the clergy, which the priefthood is ever difpofed 


Vv e . 
iJ to arrogate, in the tendereft concerns of domeftic 
1648. life. 


) During the abfence of Cromwell, and the tran- 
Treaty at  flent freedom of the Englifh parliament, a treaty 
Newport was begun with the king at Newport, but it was 
unfortunately retarded till Hamilton’s defeat. Their 
interefts required an immediate conclufion, but 
the commons, perplexed by the independents, 
were defirous to remark the progrefs, Charles, 
flow in his advances, was anxious for the previous 
fupport of the Scots. Hollis and Grimfton, the 
parliamentary commiffioners, conjured him on their 
knees to affent at once, without the tedious inter- 
vention of writings, that in a few days he might 
be reftored to parliament, the government re-efta- 
blifhed, .and the army by their united authority re- 
formed or reduced **. ‘The queftion was no longer 
how to preferve the roots of prerogative, whofe 
branches might revive and flourifh at fome diftant 
period, but whether to refcue the conftitution 
from military ufurpation, and prevent the deftruc- 
tion of government by military violence. It was 
not the extent of power, but the exiftence of mo- 
narchy, and his own life that depended on the 
event. Nor was he infenfible, that in a popular 
aflembly ftill actuated by the intrigues of the in- 
dependents, and its apprehenfions of the royalifts, 
the parliamentary leaders were unable to recede 
from their original demands. But to what motives 
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fhall we afcribe the inflexible obftinacy fo fatal to Book 

Charles, who, inftead of granting on the firft day, — , 

whatever conceflions were referved for the laft, 1648. 

protracted the conferences above two months, and 

amidft an idle parade of arguments, feemed to 

delight in fuftaining fingly the inconfiftent cha- 

racters of a f{tatefman and divine? Incapable of a 

frank, unreferved aflent, or perhaps of a cordial ac- 

commodation with parliament, his mind was em- 

ployed in the nice balance of cafuiftical diftinGtions : 

where decifion was neceflary he canvafled minutely 

propofals already difcuffed and fufhiciently under- 

{tood: when the opportunity had departed, he 

acquiefced in the fame conditions to which the 

recent treaty with the Scots was preferred. He 

confented to recall every hoftile declaration, and to 

acknowledge that the parliament had taken arms 

in its juft defence. The preamble was deemed in- 

difpenfable, to fecure the members from a {trict and 

literal interpretation of the {tatute of treafons ; and 

he was induced at length to aflent, by an equivocat- 

ing confideration, that no preliminary recital of 

its juft defence could juftify, or render its arms le- 

gitimate, if before illegal **. He agreed with the 

fame tardy hefitation, to furrender the militia, the 

chief officers of ftate, and the government of Ire- 

land, for twenty years **; to accept an hundred 
thoufand 


53 Burnet’s Mem. 430. From the fame cafuiftry he ac- 
quiefced in the parliament’s great feal: ‘* This part of tne pro- 
<< pofitions, we underftood, made not the grants under it valid, 
‘* if they were not fo before.” Id. 441. 

‘+ Here, and in his anfwer to the propofitions prefented at 
Newcattle, his infincerity is palpable. ‘* Touching Ireland,’? 
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B0/00K thoufatid a-year for the court of wards, to acknow- 
w——_ ledge the parhamentary great feal, and from the 


1643. 


profufion of titles:at Oxford, to: confult the two 
houles.in. the creation.of peers. There were two 
conditions; on, which he remained inflexible; the, 
one, from,-motives, that’ deferve' our refped;. the 
other our, mingled conipaflion and contempt... His 
aflent to, the execution of Strafford had-excited! 
deep remorie; and a: refolution confirmed ,by his 
misfortunes, never to .abandon’ a friend,; again. 
However willing that the royalifts fhould compound, 
for their fequeltrated,eftates, he refifted with forti- 
tude, the profcription and exile of feven.delinquents, 
his faithful adherents, whom the parliament, felect- 
ed as not,unworthy to be excepted from, pardon. 
During the mourntul folitude.of a long imprifon- 
ment, his religious. prejudices were cherifhed by the 
forrows which had bleached his grey; difcrowned 
head **; and he clung with more bigoted attach- 

ment 


he declares in that anfwer,’ ‘his majefty will give full fatisfac- 
tion therem.,”” This concife declaration, apparently fo fiti- 
and candid, is, explained inva letter-to the queen. “ E 


“ have fo conched that article,’ that if the Trifhi giye me caufe, 
«| may. interpret. it enough to their advantage. For I only: 
fay that I will’ give them (the two houfes) full fatisfaction as 
“to the management of the war, nor:do ¥ promife’to continue 


} am {yHhat sho nds ae : 14 
“* tne war, io that 7f jind reafon to make’a good peace there, 
/ « ‘ ¢c 


5 a A oe ceed sce ats) cohad ee | LOY Gee aye : Week ioe r 
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ment to an epifeopal church, as the lait fad refuge of 3 2.9% 
afflicted royalty. Whatever was unconnected with iy 


its apoftolical inftitution,, the ,dignities. fuperior, 
or fubordinate to a bifhop, he was, content.to refign., 
He: renewed his. offers, to fufpend the authority, of 
bifhops for three years ; and to limit. their future 
powers to ordination, by the advice of their prefby- 
ters, or to inftitute another form of ecclefiaftical 
government, if required; by parliament; and by 
a nice cafuiftical diftinCtion, the. fufpenfion of the 
epifcopal order, which he could not hope to pre- 
ferve, was confidered as.very different from its. abo- 
lition which he could not prevent. ,The fale. of 
chapter lands, already:pledged or difpofed of .to 
the public creditors, was a facrilegious deed, for 
which he propofed. to, fubftitute leafes of a long 
duration. But the temporary inftitution of prefby- 
tery, implied a renewal of the conteft within three 
years, and his expectations that the hierarchy, 
however reduced at prefent, might again revive. 
Jé.the parliamentary, leaders. were more liberal. or 
enlightened; their adherents were not lefs bigoted 
and obftinate than the king. . In thefe unworthy 
difputations, the time allotted for negociation, and 
requifite for action, was confumed in vain °°.. When 
Henry 1V. of France was perfuaded to confult the 
happinefs of his fubjeéts, and to terminate a de- 
{tructive civil war, by a public profeflion of the Ro- 


of the poem, although the thoughts are vigorous, has neither 
harmony nor poetical merit. Burnet’s Mem. 381. 

°° Clarend. State Papers, ii..453. Parl. Hift. xviii, Charles’ 
Works, Rufhw. Rapine 
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mifh faith, our efteem remains undiminifhed for his 
gallantry as a hero or his probity as aman. Among 
the counfellors whom Charles was permitted to 
{ummon, and the’ divines whom he feleéted ‘to ‘fur- 
nith the materials of controverfy, not a man had 
the honefty or the good fenfe to fuggelt, that he 
fhould prefer the public welfare, and his own in- 
tereft, to the vain and perifhable forms of religion. 
If ever Charles appeared fincere in his profeflions, 
it was in the prefent treaty. Yet we difcover with 
équal furprife and concern, from his’ own corte- 
fpondence, that the fecret motives of his conduct, 
and his fixed defign, were to efeape to Ireland in 
order to renew the war. It was for this purpole 
that the treaty was induftrioufly protracted, and 
that the moft important of his  conceflions was 
granted with ftudious equivocation, to amufe or 
deceive the commiffioners, and facilitate his efcape. 
In his letters to Ormond, who had landed in Ire- 
land during the treaty at Newport, and begun to ne- 
gociate a peace with the infurgents, he exhorts 
him not to be ftartled at his conceffions, which 
would come to nothing ; nor to obey his, but his 
queen’s inftructions, and to profecute with vigour 
his prefent defigns. Four days afterwards, when 
a public difavowal was demanded of Ormond’s 
powers, he affured the parliamentary commufhon- 
ers, that fince the firft votes had paffed for the 
treaty, he had tranfacted no bufinefs refpecting 
ireland but with the commiffioners themfelves*’. But 


57 Carte’s Ormond, ii: Appendix 17; Letters, October 
yoth and 28th. Parliamentary Hiftory, xvii. 128. 
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it-appears from his letters to Sir William, Hopkins, 8 00K 
who refided oppofite to Newport, that-his thoughts Woy 
were employed, during the whole treaty; incon- 648. 
certing or procuring the means of flight, and that 
his principal conceflion, whether .refpecting. the 
church or the militia, was actually,:made to pro- 
mote his efcape., He inquires with daily, anxiety 
concerning the. arrival of the fhip,-the tides, the 
winds, the place to. embark ; and in one letter de- 
{cribed his motives in pathetic terms. <“* To deal 
** freely with you, the great conceflion I made to- 
“* day was merely in order to my efcape, of which 
“if I had not hopes, I would not have done. For 
“‘ then I could have returned to my ftrait prifon 
“‘ without relu€tance, but now I confefs it would 
“* break my heart, having done that which nothing 
“but an efcape can juftify.”” From his - letters, 
it is evident that he meditated, or attempted his ef- 
cape each night **, No refource nor retreat but 
Ireland remained. When thefe circumftances are 
combined with his inftruétions to Ormond, to per- 
fift with vigour in concluding a peace, and his form- 
er afleverations to Glamorgan, that he would omit 
no Opportunity to get into his, and the Nuncio’s 
hands, the conclufion appears indifputable, that 
his fecret and fixed’ defign in protracting the treaty 
was to efcape to Ireland, and at the head of the 
Roman catholic infurgents to renew the war. 
But the engagement was ftill deftined to prere hess 
fatal to Charles. Notwithftanding the refolution : 


the treaty 
interrupted 
by the 
army. 


8 Letters fubjoined to Wagttaff’s Vindication of the Royal 
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afcribed ‘to ‘the council’ at Windfor,’ no detiand 
had’ been made for his trial ;\ no intimation was 
given of ‘his fate, and from the vote againtt more 
addreffes,. till the infurreCtions commenced *°,' the 
officers remained inactive during the triumph of 
the indepefdents, in expectation of the event that 
might® determine’ their conduét to the king. But 
the army returned, before the conclufion of a pro- 
tracted ‘treaty; exafperated at a fecond civil ‘war, 
and breathing vengeance againft-its author. The 
foldiers, in a remonttrance to parliament, demanded 
the execution of juftice, not on meaner delinquents 


‘only, but on the king himfelf, as the author of 


every national’ ¢alamity; and’ the fole caufe ‘of the 
renewal of war ‘and bloodfhed. His perfon was 
again feized by the army,'and removed from New- 
port to Hurft-caitle on the oppofite coaft..” In ‘this 
extremity, the’ commons refuming their original 
fpirit, rejected the remonftrance though furround- 
ed with troops; and declared the feizure of the king 
unwarranted, ‘and «his» conceffions’ a fufficient 
foundation for peace. | They were! foon’ ‘taught 
that refiftance was unavailing,’ and deftined to ex- 
hibit.a melancholy: proof: that popular’ 'affemblies 


9° The| council .at.,Windfor was held in thé beginning of 
December 1647 ; the vote, againft more, addreffes, pafied on 
the 3d of January; the infurreCtions chiefly commenced ain 
May and June, the remonftrance of the army is, dated the 16th 
Nov. 1648.) Till that time, a period of eleven months, no ftep 
was adopted, to effect the refolution afcribed to thé council at 
Windfor. Noble (Hift. of the Cromwells, ii. 340.) gives a 
traditionary. ftory of a council of war held at Yarmouth, in 
which the trial of the king was 'refolved. 


Once 
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once: fubjugated, become’ the moft devoted. and 
abject inftruments of arbitrary power. The houfe 
was éncompafled with guards, and forty membets 
accufed’ of inviting the Scots, were. arrefted -by 
Pride. An: hundred more’ were excluded’ next 
day, and the commons, thus purged or reduced to 
independents, repealed the ‘late refolutions, ‘ con- 
firmed 'the vote againft more addrefles, and, on the 
folemn report of a’ committee, declared that to levy 
war again{t parliament was treafon in the king. 
The lords, a diminutive and hitherto an obfequious 
body, rejected the ordinance and adjourned for a 
week. But the commons were not to be difcon: 
certed by forms. They eftablifhed a great con- 
ftitutional truth, that the people are the origin 
and. true fource of legitimate power; thence to 
deduce a political falfehood, that the commons, 
their reprelentatives freely chofen, were alone in- 
velted with the fupreme authority, whofe refolu- 
tions were endued with the whole force of law. 
Such was the popular expedient on which an ordis 
naficé’was conftructed, by their fole authority, for 
the trial of Charles Stewart, their legitimate king *%. 

If the fabulous annals of Scotland are excepted, 
the trial and condemnation of .a fovereign prince, 
at the tribunal and before the delegated authority 
of the people, was unexampled then in the hiftory 
of Europe. It was conceived by thofe fierce enthu- 
fiafts, who difclaimed, in the church and in the 
{tate, the coercive jurifdiction of a-prieft and of a 


°° Parliamentary. Hift. xviii... 161... , Whitlock, ..354, ...6. 
Clarend. v. 238. Ruthw. viii. 1380, 3. 
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BOOK king. They were inftructed by the late) infurs 
way rections, and the invitation of the Scots, that°cone 
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fpiracies for his reftoration. would never be.wante 
ing at home, nor invafions from abroad, while -he 
remained alive. Edward and Richard, the fecond. 
of their names, had been degraded in parliament 
as incapable of government; but a_ precedent 
drawn from the turbulence of feudal times, far 
from poffefling reputation with the people, was af- 
cribed to a potent, oppreflive faction of rapacious 
barons. ‘The fame princes were removed by mur- 
der ; and during the preparations for his trial; 
Charles had no apprehenfions of a different fate. 


' Affaffination, however, was an odious crime, more 


congenial to the dark recefles of a defpotical court, 
than to the character of a nation, or the religious 
and daring {pirit of the independents themfelves, 
But the conditions of war are reciprocal, nor can 
we decline the terms under which our antagonifts 
are reduced to fight. The law that forfeits the 
lives of rebels, if their arms are legitimated by fuc- 
cefs, too frequently fuggelts, and inflicts the fame 
retribution on their enemies ; and neither the army 
nor the independents were difpofed, on the re- 
newal of hoftilities, to exempt the king himfelf 
from its vindictive operation. If relieved from the 
danger of the army, and the neceflity of an ac- 
commodation with the crown, the pre{byterians 
themfelves would have renounced a prince who 
in the hour of treaty, and at a moment of public 
confidence, had armed his adherents and the Scots 
for their deftruction, But the independents afpired 

to, 
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to more ; the fatisfaction as they afferted of national 
juftice, and a fcene the moft ftupendous which 
hiftory. had exhibited, is afcribed to the councils 
of Ireton, a lawyer converted into a foldier, a 
ftatefman, and a faint. . Inflexible in his purfuit of 
liberty, which he fought at prefent, through mili- 
tary violence, in the bofom of a commonwealth, 
he was relaxed on important. occafions from the 
obfervance of vulgar morals, like the chofen vef- 
fels of every religion, and the ambitious and guilty 
ftatefmen of every age. A public and folemn trial, 
by the authority of parliament, and in the face of 
heaven, was not more difficult, he afferted, than 
the degradation of Charles; and would vindicate 
the fovereignty of the people, avenge at once and 
remove their oppreflions, eftablifh a fecure founda- 
tion for their future government, and by its ex- 
emplary juftice, deter the moft ambitious from 
a fituation full of danger, wherein fuch terrible re- 
{fponfibility was due to the people **. 

The preparations for the trial were not unfuit- 
able to the importance of the event. A native 
and hereditary prince, the fovereign of three king- 
doms, was arraigned by his own fubjects for mal- 
adminiftration and breach of truft. To impofe the 
ungracious tafk on the commons, would involve 
them in the inconfiftent fituation of accufers and 
judges. To transfer the trial to a tribunal altoge- 
ther different, might incur the fufpicion of declining 
a dangerous participation in the deed. An Hicu 
Courr or Justice was appointed by ordinance, 
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BO O'x! confifting of an hundred and thirty-three perfons, 
A » named indifferently from the commons, the-army, 
449 and’ ‘the ‘citizens’ noted as well affected t6' the 
commonwealth. ' Bradfhaw was “appointed prefi- 
dent, Coke’ {elicitor for the people ‘of Eneland, 

and the court aflembled in! Weftminfter-halk 
he king’s « In this'laft periodsof wa reign and life, the ‘ded 
portment of Charles \ ieee and‘fuitable to 
his illuftrious defeent. 2 domelti¢ exarliple might 
confirm his fortitude. The fate of the unfortunate 
Mary, fo fimilar ‘to his own, might inftru@ him to 
decline a {ublunary tribunals: but the rapid events 
of a month, from the fiterapelen of the treaty’ at 
Newport, by the force impofed on the’ commons} 
to their prefent ufurpation of the legiflative power, 
left no room to acknowledge the authietty of ‘the 
court of jufltice.’ From Hurfttcaftlethe 'was con- 
ducted ‘to St. James”. When’ prefented before: the 
‘9. court, he arofe, and without deigning to: uncover, 
or exhibit any- external mark of refpegyy furveyed 
the judges anid thumierbuis! {pectators with aflook of 
filent'i micignation and difdain’;and when arraigned 
by the folicitéy: touched his" ¢houlders’ “thrice 
with his cane, and admonithed ‘him’ te defilt.’" He 
was accufed’ of waging and renewing a déftrudtive 
war againft the: parliament and its coi RG the 
i Sp in order to eftablifh’ ah unlimited and ty- 
annical government, inftead of 'the limited power 
with which he was entruited as king’ When his‘de- 
fetice was réquired, hé den Lithded: by what autho. 
rity he ‘was produced ‘in'court, or by-what powers 
they prefumed to fit in judgement on ations for 
£3 | which 
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which he was refponfible to God alone? He te- 
minded them that he was their fovereion by birth, 
they ‘his! fubje&ts by: inheritance; but without 
the authority of parliament, that they had ‘arro- 
gated a” power which no’ parliament had’ ever 
affumed. Whilé engaged in a treaty with the two 
houfes, on the public faith, he was feized and re- 

1oved thither by military violence; but in thefe 
proceedings he was unable to attecyet the concur- 
rence ‘of the lords,” and under{tood that the com- 
mons themfelves, in whofe*name he was accufed, 
weré fubdued by atms: As their native, hereditary 
fovereign, he was fubjeCt to no human tribunal. 
His authority fprane’ from God, to whom alone 
he was amenable for his conduét or his crimes. 
The confiitution’ declared that hé could do no 
wrong, but “if the “authority of the people were 
even admitted as fufficient for his trial, the confent 
of each individual, down to the th eatielt and moft 
ignorant peafant, mult be firft obtained. He fpoke 
not for himfelf alone, but for ‘the liberties’ of the 
people of England, in the defence of which ‘he had 
taken arms, nor, although his ‘actions were fufcep- 
tible of an ealy vindication, would‘‘he now betray 
that facred truft, or his own dignity, “by acknow- 
ledging a court whofe authority was derived from 
ufurpation, and ‘eftablifhed by military violence, 
fubverfive of the fundamental laws of’ the king- 
dom ° 

His ahi. was delivered at intervals, with a 
temperate dignity, but with frequent interruptions 
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from Bradfhaw the prefident, conftrained, perhaps, 
by his fituation, not to fuffer the jurifdi€tion of 
the court to be queftioned, or incited rather by 
an officious zeal to affert the fupreme and fovereign 
authority of the people. The king was thrice pro- 
duced at the bar; thrice he declined the authority 
of the court, and refufed to plead. The default 
was recorded ; and the judges proceeded to receive 
evidence that he had appeared in arms, and levied 
war againft the parliament and the people. His 
laft moft earneft requeft was rejected, that he might 
be admitted to a. conference with the two houfes, 
as the means of averting a great national crime. It 
was conjectured that he meant to refign the crown 
tohis fon. Such a propofal was not lefs repugnant 
to the ambition of the officers than to the zeal of 
the republicans who compofed the court; and a 
fentence of treafon was immediately pronounced, 
that his head fhould be feparated from his body 
on the third day. 

Foreign powers were aftonifhed at’ the audacious 
defign. The court of France condefcended to 
mediate, the Dutch interceded with the commons 
for his life, and the Scots from whom his misfor- 
tunes had originated, remonftrated warmly againft 
the violence to which his- perfon was expofed. 
The prefbyterian clergy raifed a feeble cry; but 
no interceffion could move, no remonftrances 
could deter thofe ftern and inexorable republicans 
from the execution of their defigns. 

His preparations for death were affifted by 
Juxon, but the confolations of religion or of phi- 
lofophy, are of little avail, without native fortitude 

and 
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and energy of mind. Confcious worth can {up- 300K 
port the virtuous, an exalted rank or confpicuous W+— 
ftation has infpired the moft diflolute with contempt 7°49 
of death. But the fortitude of..Charles was de- 

rived from no external, adventitious circumftances. 

That cold referve and inflexible obftinacy which 
diftinguifhed his character, affumed a fublimer af- 

pect of chaftened and tranquil magnanimity, in the 

laft eventful period of his reign and life. He was 

lodged at St. James’°?; and the front of White- 

hall was felected for his execution, that the fcene 

of his paft magnificence might become a monu- 

ment of popular juftice to record his fate. On the 
morning of his execution, he arofe at an early 

hour, after a quiet, undifturbed repofe; and_be- 

{towed on his drefs. an attention which his for- 

rows had long neglected. His devotions were con- 

cluded with the Eucharift; and when the hour 
approached, he was conducted on foot through the 

park, which was lined with guards, to Whitehall, 


©; That his flumbers were difturbed each night by the noife 
of ereéting his feaffold, is an injudicious fiction, firft in- 
vented by Clement Walker to aggravate the deed. Herbert 
attended the king’s perfon and flept in his chamber, from the 
beginning of his trial to the laft hour of his life. But that 
Hume fhould affert, on fuch authority as Clement Walker, 
(Hitt. of Independency,) a fact contradicted by every other 
hiftorian, is the lefs furprifing, as Herbert’s Memoirs lay open 
before him; and from the copy in the Advocates’ Library, 
now in my hands, appear to be marked with his pencil at the 
very paflage (p.117.) which mentions that the king was re- 
moved, two hours after his trial, from Whitehall to St. James’. 


But on this occafion, Hume wrote too much for dramatic 
effect. 
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b'o.0'-K where an ‘apartment was prepared for hie #acep 
tame tion. After afhort and flight'refrefhment; he’ af 
cended’the feaffold, and without éthotion furveyed 
the awful preparations for death; ‘the cuthion; the 
block, the axe, together with two’ éxécutioners dif 
guifed in vizors. The fcaffold was furtounded 
with troops. beneath.’ Defpairing of being’ Heard 
by the remote fpectators, hé'addreffed his difcourfe 
to the officers and attendants, protefted that the 
war on his part was ftri€tly defenfive ; “without ac- 
cufing parliament, blamed the unhappy interven- 
tion of wicked inftruments ; confeffed that’ he fufe 
fered a merited retribution for his aflent to ‘anne 
jult fentence againft his friend, and‘in pronouncing 
the laft, moft difficult leflon of Chriftian forgivenefs, 
admonihed the people to return to the paths of fub- 
miflive loyalty, and acknowledge his’ fon for their 
lawful fovereign. At the fugeeftion of Juxon, ‘he 
attelted his dying, unfeiened attachment’ to! the 
Enelifh church. - Then, whenhis ‘neck was ads 
julted to the block, he ftretched forth his hands, 
alter a fhort prayer, as the appointed fignal for the 
axe to defcend.. His head was diffevered from his 
body, at a fingle ftroke, by the man in the mafk. 
‘The other executioner expofed thé bleeding head 
to public view, and exclaiming this is the héad of a 
traitor, the acclamations of the foldiers were inter- 
mixed with the convulfive fobs and lamentations of 
fpectators, who rufhed forward to. receive, and 
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Such was the tragical fate -of the fecond fove- 
reign of the houfe of Stewart, who perifhed, with- 
im fixty-two years, on the: fcaffold in ingland. He 
luffered in the, forty-ninth year of his age, and 
the twenty-fourth of his reign, .From»a. fickly 
and froward: infancy, he had acquired a robuft.cons 
ftitution in manhood, capable of enduring hardfhips 
and fatigue, and, well adapted to the violent exer- 
cifes in which he excelled. His perfon-was neither 
tall nor, corpulent, but vigorous, compact, .and ex- 
actly proportioned. || His: features’ were regular $ 
his eye quick and penetrating ;. his afpeét pale and 
nelancholy ; not unpleafing to his friends, but to 
{lrangers exprefflive of a forbidding referve. «The 
undecayed and healthful appearance of the vitals 
when his body was opened, indicated a found and 
well organized frame, naturally deftined for an ex- 
treme old age. Eis body was privately interred at 
Windfor, but-after a flight, ineffectual fearch, on 
the “gia aed of his fon, his remains were defraud- 
ed of a royal funeral®,, ‘That men expired of 
grief at his execution, or, funk for life into a lethar- 
gic et nee that; women parted with the un- 
timely fruitof their womb, muft be ie fled among 
the marvellous exaggerations ainevs a great event *. 
But his death was productive of confequences very 
different from thofe which his enemies expected. 


5 Warwick, 64. Seite i 74. Wellwood, 79. 
66 'Thefe circumftances are atte relted by no contemporat y 
but Sanderfon, a credulous writer, wh 
miraculous cures from relics ftained with the martyr’s blood; 
Hitt, 1138, 9. 
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Inftead of diffufing an abhorrence of monarchy, 
the execution of their native, hereditary fovereign, 
awakened in the people all the latent emotions of 
the human foul. Sympathy, the offspring of the 
imagination and the heart, is moft powerfully 
moved by the examples of illuftrious woe. Not 
all the innocent blood, fo profufely fhed during the 
courfe of the civil wars, excited fuch univerfal com- 
miferation and fympathy as the execution of 
Charles. Had he been permitted to ‘remain a 
prifoner, or to wander an exile among foreigners, 
from court to court, his character might have funk 
infenfibly with his misfortunes, from the lawful 
prince, to the pretender whofe obfolete claims are 
regarded as hoftile to the interefts of the ftate. 
But the people forgot his errors, and their own 
fufferings, in the contemplation of his fate; and 
there was no caufe that contributed more than his 
untimely, and violent death, to the tranfient reftor- 
ation and reign of his fons. 

His character is more difficult to eftimate, as it 
has been loaded with unmerited crimes by his 
enemies, and overcharged with virtues by the par- 
tiality of his friends. Temperate, chafte, and ex- 
emplary in his conduét, grave and dignified in his 
deportment, in his converfation ftridtly obfervant 
of decorum, he was diligent in the performance of 
every act of devotion, exact in the difcharge 
of every moral duty incumbent on a father, a huf- 
band, or a friend. If infenfible to the feelings of 
refined humanity, his heart was not infufceptible 
of a tender affection and permanent friendfhip. 

His 
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His mind was naturally acute and folid; cool and BOOK 
intrepid in danger, on great occafions Magna- 1—~—sus 


nimous and equal; endued with a cultivated and 
magnificent talte, nor defective in thofe meaner, 
ornamental qualities which adorn a throne. The 
virtues of private life were undoubtedly his; but 
when we reverfe the portrait, fuch were the oppo- 
fite imperfections of his character, that thofe virtues 
were unprofitable to the public, and not unfrequent- 
ly pernicious:to himfelf. His religion was fuper- 
{titious, intolerant, and replete with bigotry: his 
dignity, fupercilious and feldom affable, betrayed 


an harfh and repulfive pride. His ear was open. 


to fufpicion, nor inacceflible to flattery: his con- 
jugal affeGtion was uxorious in the extreme: his 
manners, although he was feldom generous, were 
equally ungracious, whether he granted or refufed. 
a requeft. Tenacious of his purpofe, inflexible 
and obftinate in the profecution of his objects, but 
inconfiderate, rafh, and eafily perfuaded to. the 
choice, or alteration of the means, his mind was 
unduly elevated by profperity, though never equally 
overwhelmed by adverfe fortune. His humanity is 
impeached by thofe barbarous punifhments inflicted 
by the Star-chamber, for the monarch who tolerates 
the cruelties of his judges, which are never infli@ed 
unlefs when acceptable, becomes refponfible for 
their crimes. But the ruling paffion, or rather the 
uniform principle of his whole life, was the defire 
of an inordinate power, which he refufed to fhare 
unlefs with the prelates, and which he could’ nei- 
ther enjoy with moderation nor confent to refign. 
VOL. I. ade Sincerity 
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Sincerity was certainly no part of his character ¢ 


V. er : : 3 
uw —» but his infincetity was rather that of a prieft who’ 


¥649. 


provides fome previous refervation to evade, than 
of a prince who perfidioufly violates, the obligation 
which he contemns. A fubtle and profeffed ca- 
fuift 7, he was enabled to reconcilé the moft dif- 
ingenuous proteltations to his own confcience, and 
without an abfolute breach of veracity, ftudied by 
verbal evafions to deceive his enemies, and by men- 
tal equivocation to deceive himfelf. Ttis not fufficient 
to aflirm, that the difficulties of his fituation, his 
own imprudence, or even the utmoft malignity 
ef fortune, occafioned the great and almoft unex- 
ampled calamities of his reign. We muft add 
that the early and repeated inftances of his mfince- 
rity, which we have occafionally, defcribed, had 
created fuch a firm belief of his diffimulation; that 
the popular leaders, from a well-founded diftruft 
ef his ambiguous declarations, were ever afraid to: 
treat, untefs on their own terra to which he was 


Tae or tmable to accede. ‘The evidence refult- 
g¢ from his confidential letters, where the proofs of 
1d fingenuous mi a can alone be found, is induf- 
eouny fuppr fed by thofe partial hiftorians, who 
flerting the anbtemithed integrity of his character, 
take no note of the principal caufe of his misfor- 


8 


©? He tranflated Sanderlon De Furamenti Promiforit Obk- 


gatione, while in the Ifle of Wight. It as juftly obferved: by 


W 


Valpole, that cafuiliry 1s not neceflary for the obfervance, 
but for the breach of an oath; that an, honett man who ftudies 
eafes of confcience, expects to find that he need not be quite 
fo honeft as he thought. 
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tunes and death. That his condemnation wag un- 
juft, that he fuffered trom a violent and ufurped 
authority, has never been difputed, unlefs by zea- 
lots, but when examined in a moral or political 
view, his conduét is not bales pile of an eafy vin- 
dication. Whether his exalted ideas of the prero- 
gative in England, were derived from eftablithed, or 
irregular precedents of an unfettled conftitution, 
is an inquiry foreign to the defign of this hiftory : 
but his religious innovations, the fole object of his 
reign in Scotland, were introduced by a confcious 
iatitibn of the laws, and a direé& invafion of the 
legiflative power. The facility with which. he 
commenced hoftilities again{t his ae reduced 


the Scots to the neceffity of felf-defence, while the 
Eneglifh were oie eae: omic, and habituated 
to the ideas of refiftance. His fubfequent conduét 
contains an internal proof, that bid $s conceilions to 


the latter were meant to be refumed, 24 their par- 


liament to be reduced by force of arms ; and from 
the fame motive, every accommodation was de- 
clined or difappointed during the flattering profpect 
of a fuccefsful war. But the immediate caufe of 
his deftruction, and undoubtedly one of the moft 
exceptionable parts of his conduct, was his engage- 
ment with the Scots for the renewal of the civil 
wars, during a treaty with parliament ; and when 
we confider how fhort is the, diftance between the 
prifon and the grave of kines, that their enemies are 
ever prone to Rakai ite fevere conditions under 
which they fought themfelves, it muft appear far 
les furprifing ‘hat he perifhed on a aay, hap 
that he furvived folong. ‘The right of punifhment 
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feems to be implied in refiftance, for it is difficult 
to conceive by what argument refiftance’cam be 
juftified, if it is forbidden to chaftife, or pre- 
vent the refumption of an arbitrary power. But 


obedience to government is the general rule; re- 


{tance is an exception which rarely occurs, and 
for what purpofe inculcate the exception, to 
which mankind are fufficiently addi€ted, m prefer- 
ence to the rule on which our fecurity depends? 
To refit the encroachments, to correét the mit- 
condué, to. revoke the delegated powers of 
their magiftrates, are do&rines not lefs: danger- 
ous perhaps for a’ government to tolerate, than 
for the people to forget. If never inculcated, 
the exception is foon forgotten, and fociety 
fnks at laft into a ftate of tame fervility from 
which there is no regeneration. « ‘The arbitrary 
reign of Charles would have been prolonged by 
his fons, and the two kingdoms, opprefled and 'con- 
verted by a popifh fucceffor, might have inquired 
at prefent, as a fubjeét of curious, but filent fpecu- 
lation, what were the religion or liberties which 
their anceftors enjoyed. : 

But whatever were the faults or imperfections of 
Charles, his misfortunes were great and unparal- 
leled till of late, except in the eventful deftiny of 
the houfe of Stewart. Hiftorians have truly: ob- 
ferved, that of ten generations of kings, his father, 
and the firft prince of his race, were the only two 
who efcaped a violent or untimely death. Ro- 
bert IL. the firft of the Stewarts, expired of old ages 
Robert II. of a broken heart at the murder of one 
fon, and the captivity of another. James !. re- 

turned 
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turned from along captivity, to perifh in a few years B OO K 
by the hands of affaffins. His fon was killed at the —— 


fiege gf Roxburgh, his grandfon by his rebellious 
fubjects. James IV. expiated his father’s death 
at the battle of Flodden, and James V. died of 
indignation and grief, The misfortunes or crimes 
of his daughter, the beautiful and accomplifhed 
Mary, have furnifhed almoft every art with a theme 
of hiftorical or romantic diftrefs; and when fhe 
fuffered on the {caffold, her vindictive rival fuggett- 
ed unconfcioufly, the fatal precedent for the trial 
ef her grandfon, and the execution of a king, 
James VI. experienced a natural death, but the 
calamities of the family feemed to be accumulated 
on Charles. His fifter’s children were expelle 

from their paternal dominions. His nephew, the 
elector palatine, fubfifted on the bounty of par- 
liament; and by a final reverfe of fortune, his 
pofterity, after a fhort reftoration, has fuffered a 
fecond exile; the laft prince of his race has ob- 
tained a precarious retreat in the Romith church, 
while the defcendants of his fifter, by a female 
branch, have been raifed to the fecure pofleflion of 
the throne from which his fon was expelled. 

The hiftory of this unfortunate reign may be 
concluded with the son Baflike, or the portrait- 
ure of his majefty in his folitudes and fufferings, 
publithed a few days after his death. A pofthu- 
mous work of the late king was received with avi- 
dity or enthufiafm by the royalifts, and rapidly dif- 
fufed. Editions were multiplied beyond any 
former example, and the whole nation was edified 
with the meek, and forgiving piety of its martyred 
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king. An obfcure rumour or fufpicion prevailed 
at the time, that the work was a political forgery 
of fome royalift in his mafter’s name. A note 
prefixed by the earl of Anglefea to a copy of the 
book, and difcovered at the revolution after his 
death, afcribed it to Dr. Gauden, on the authority 
ot Charles IJ]. and his brother, who had commu- 
nicated the fame information to Burnet. The 
clams of Gauden were attefted by his widow 
and his friend Dr. Walker, whofe evidence was 
confirmed afterwards by original letters; and the 
authorities appeared io ftrong, or fo equally ba- 
lanced, that the royalifts had recourfe to the fal- 
lacious criterion of compofition and ftyle. There, 
however, the internal evidence was alike inconclu- 
five. The language at leaft, and remarks, if not 
the fecrets of a ftatefman, were to be expected in 
the genuine reflections of a monarch, written on 
each political event that occurred. Like the fpu- 
rious chee te legacies of other ftatefmen, the Icon 
Bafilike contained nothing beyond the familiar 
meditations, and the limited obfervation of a court 
divine ; and the ftyle appeared, when impartially 
ex Coes to be ftritly deta if more chafte 
and correct than Gauden’s, far more elegant, 
ferie: and diffufive, than the compofitions of the 
king“. Such was the ftate of this acrimonious 

controverfy, 


8 Whoever perufes Gauden’s Life of Hooker, and the de- 
dication prefixed, will find a command of language, periods 


nicely balanced, frequently antithetical, a {tyle dishgured by 
capricious affectation of wit and image ry, but flomaue and 
oratorical beyo td the'age. Imagery fuch as Gauden’s, is not 


wanting 
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controverly, till the late publication of the Claren- ® 9.0 * 


don papers, wherein Gauden, in a letter to the -~—~ 
chancellor, claims the merit and reward of this 
pious fraud. He appeals to the bifhop of Win- 
chefter, who.compofed a part, and conveyed the 
whole of the performance to the king; and the 
filence,of Clarendon in his hiftory, and his cone 
fefion in a letter, that the circumftance, when it 
ceafed to be a fecret, could be acceptable to none 
but Milton, joined with the conviction of the royal 
brothers, muft outweigh the vague, and contra: 
dictory reports which the royalifts have pre- 


ferved °°. 


wanting in the /con, and his attempt to difguife and retrench 


his exuberance, would reduce it naturally to a chatfte and 
temperate ityle, which his tafte and genius, unreftrained by the 


neceflity of difguife, would never have infpired. But the 
compofitions of Charles are either harfh and abrupt, like his 


detters, or fuccinét and irregular, ke his controverfy with 
Henderfon, and mefflages fromthe Ifle of Wight, the only 
certain produ€tions of his pen. It 1s equally dificult to con- 
ceive that fuch a ftyle fhould be elevated occafionally to that of 
the Jcon, or that his aceuftomed eloquence, in his trantition 
from occafional meditations, to more important difpatches, 
fhould defert his pen. ahs 

© See Note XIV. 
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Negociations with Charles [L—Expedition, Defeat, 
and Execution of Montrofee—King’s reception, in 
Scotland.—Cromwell’s Invafion—and Victory at 
Dunbar.— March into England, and battle of 
Worcefter.—Conqueft and fituation of Scotland 
under the ufurpation.—Revolution in England on 
Cromwell’s death.——The Reftoration. 


.UCH was the critical fituation to which Scot- poo x 
\_) land was reduced, on the death of Charles, . ¥" 
that the minuteft error or misfortune in its policy _ 1649. 
became difaftrous in theextreme. Whatever prin- eyo 
ciples of early liberty were inferted in its conftitu- 
tion, the democratical forms and fchemes of go- 
vernment agitated in England, had made no pro- 
grefs nor impreflion on a nation to whofe genius 
they were adverfe, and irreconcilable with the feu- 

dal 
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dal ariftocracy to which the people were inured, 
The moft violent of the parties into which the 
nation was divided, had not yet renounced their 
attachment to monarchy, and if the loyalty of the 
people was fupprefled by the civil wars, the exe- 
cution of their native, fied veditary fovereign was an 
event well calculated to revive the unextinguifhed 
dame. His death was afcribed to the furrender 
of his perfon to the Englifh parliament; and an 
event which was never intended, and impoflible to 
be forefeen, could be expiated only, in the public 
opinion, by the reception of his fon as their lawful 
king. But the movements of popular indignation 
were iano by political, and regulated by con- 
fiderations of a religious nature. “heir monarchy, 
re-eftablifhed in che fon of their deceafed fovereign, 
could not ce as an hoftile defiance, to Heaticke 
the refentment, nor his recall to incur the ven- 
weance, of sie rifing commonwealth ; and Hamil- 
) edition might convince them, 
reneth was inadequate to fup- 
port his pretenfions to the Enelith eae Their ap- 
prehenfions, however, of a war the more dangerous 
nd formidable, from the exhanfted ftate to which 
he country was reduced, were fuperfeded by the 
obligations both ot f their national, and folemn league 
Fe covenant with England, in which the prefler- 
vation of monarchy was particularly enjoined. 
But the ag covenants, as they required the pro- 
teétion and defence of t he true religion, prohibited 
sts unconditional recall of the king. ‘With afew 
filent exceptions, regal government was univerfally 
preierred 
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preferred to the public tranquillity ; but the objets 3 RAE 
hitherto purfued during ten years war, were too Gis 
important to be relinquifhed; nor were the Scots  *54 
who had uniformly diftrufted, and oppofed the fa- 

ther, prepared to embrace unconditionally the 

caufe of the fon. Their indignation at the execu- 

tion of their fovereign, was increafed by the con- 
tumelious treatment which their commiffioners re- 
ceived. ‘The proteftations againft his death, were 
productive only of an infulting invitation, to unite 

in a federal republic with England, and the com- 
miffioners were arrefted on returning an offenfive 
anfwer; conducted by a guard to the frontiers, 

and ignominioufly difmiffed. But the Scots re- 
{fpected, and {till adhered to their covenants. 
Charles Il. was immediately proclaimed, and his 

title to the three kingdoms acknowledged by the 
Scottifh parliament, but before his admiffion to the 
exercife of power, full. fatisfaCtion was demanded 

for the fecurity of the religion, unity, and peace of 

the kingdoms. Such fevere conditions have been 

‘ead had: to Argyle, who endeavoured, it is fuppofed, 

at the head of the violent prefbyterians, when 
unable to oppofe, to create unneceffary obftacles 

to the king’s return; but reftrictions, leemingly 
confonant to the difpofition of the people, can 

with no propriety be imputed to an individual, 


whom we difcover affiduous afterwards to promote 
his recall *. | 

The houfe of commons had already modelled 
the commonwealth of England, abolifhed the func- 
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tions and name of king, declared the lords unnee 
ceflary and dangerous to a free conftitution, and 
eftablifhed a council of ftate in thirty-nine perfons, 
who were too few to compofe a deliberative aflem- 
bly, too numerous to wield the executive power, 
or reftrain an ambitious ufurper’s defigns. The 
execution of the duke of Hamilton, who was tried 
as earl of Cambridge in England, fucceeded ; and 
as if neither kingdom were willing to be outdone 
in bloodfhed, Huntley, though married tova filter 
of Argyle, who oppofed his death, was beheaded 
m Scotland; a weak though naturally a gallant 
nobleman, odious to the covenanters from his re- 
ligion, and formidable from his power. As he 
had remained in prifon for fixteen months, it is 
probable that his execution was accelerated, or oc- 
eefioned by an infurrection of his adherents, under. 
Monro and Middleton, to promote ‘the uncon, 
ditional acceffion of the king *.. 

The terms of the Scottifh parliament were re- 
ceived while Charles refided at the Hague, whither 
the lords of the engagement, Lauderdale, Callen- 
dar, and Lanerk who fucceeded to his brother 
Hamulton,. and the exiled royalifts, Montrofe, 
Kinnoul, and Seaforth had repaired. The former 
advifed him to accept the crown on the propofed 


2 Clarend. v. 271—84. Burnet’s Mem. 388./ Hitt. 1.40. 
Whitlock, 578. Salmonet, 507. Huntley’s death is afcrib- 
ed to the inftigation of Argyle, who had poflefled himfelf of his. 
eftate. Yet it is admitted that Argyle oppofed his death 
openly in parliament, and when it was carried againft him, 
withdrew in difguft. -Father Hay’s Mem.» MS. vol. ii. 
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conditions ; the latter never to entruft his perfon, 


without an armed force, among the mutinous | 


Scots, and fuch were their mutual animofities, 
that the former refufed to affociate, or confult with 
Montrofe, whom, as a cruel, implacable enemy, 
they accufed of every calamity which their country 
had fuftained *s The opinion of the Enelifh coun- 
fellor prevailed, that: Charles fhould embark for 
Ireland, where Ormond, in conjunGion with the 
catholics, enjoyed a tranfient fuccefs. Till his 
arrival there, the propofals of the Scottifh com- 
miffioners were artfully: deferred. The extrava- 
gant offers of Montrofe, to eftablifh his throne by 
arms, were fecretly embraced ; and during a treaty 
with the Scots, a commiffon was infidioufly pre- 
pared to levy troops for a defcent on Scotland *. 
But the aflaflination of Doriflaus by Montrofe’s 
retainers, was refented fo violently by the Englifh 
commonwealth, that Charles was compelled to 
remove to Paris; thence to Jerfey ; while the 
defeat of Ormond, and the victorious progrefs of 
Cromwell, left no hopes of a retreat in Ireland. 

A fecond invitation was received at’ Jerfey, 
from the Scottifh parliament ; but the negociations 
were transferred to Breda, as the ifland was neither 
commodious nor longer tenable. The propofals, 
tranfmitted thither by the earls of Caffilis and 
Lothian, required that the covenant fhould be re. 
ceived, and the prefbyterian form of government 


3 Baillie’s Letters, ii. 377. Clarend. v. 287. 

* Baillie’s Lettersy 392—87. Carte’s Life of Ormond, 
ii. 68. M3 
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Boox confirmed by Charles; that in civil affairs he 


fhould adhere to the advice of parliament,. in ec 
clefiaftical to that of the general aflembly ; that 
the popifh religion fhould ceafe to be tolerated ; 
and that all declarations derogatory to the cove- 
nant, or commiflions hottile to the kingdom fhould 
be recalled *. . In thefe imperious conditions, from 
which the commiflioners had no power to recede, 
more was even implied than expreffed;. not. only 
a difavowal of Ormond’s tranfaGtions with, the Irith 
catholics, but the exclufion of fuch delinquents 
from court, as the parliament, by an ad of claffes, 
had declared incapable of public truft. Inftruéted 
by the ufurpations of the two preceding reigns, 
the Scots determined to preferve whatever privi- 
leges they had hitherto acquired ; and as the: fecu- 
rity of the church, and the prefervation ofthe rul- 
ing party, were intimately, connected with the 
tranquillity of the kingdom, they refolved to admit 
their fovereign conditionally’ to.the dominions of 
his anceftors, without refuming. the defperate at- 
tempt to feat him by armson the:throné of Eng. 
Jand. It was from thefe motives that public’ de- 
iinquents, whether engagers..or malignants, who 
might infligate a rupture with England,. or pro- 
mote the arbitrary power of the crown, were pro- 
{cribed from office and excluded from court ;> and 
that a confirmation of the covenant was demanded, 
as the only fecure bulwark of the prefbyterian 
church. But to Charles, whofe views were mate. 


> Clarend. State Papers, ii.- App: 53+: Thurloe’s: State 
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conducive to the recovery of England; and the 
limited prerogative of his anceftors before the ac- 
ceflion, appeared an intolerable reftraint. His 
Englith counfellors, who. defpaired of a reception 
in Scotland, were irreconcilable to the covenant : 
and reprefented his. acceptance of thofe terms, as a 
fhameful dereliction of the principles for, which his 
father fuffered. They obferved that the Scots, 
fince the event of the late engagement, neither 
propofed. nor were poflefled of fufficient {trength 
to recover the Englifh crown; but fuggefted no 
plan for his conduct, nor even the means of fab- 
fiftence during his retreat. Hamilton and Lauder- 
dale maintained with truth, that to reject. the 
mvitation were to relinquifh, not only the poffefion 
of Scotland, but the chance of regaiming his other 
dominions; that the neutrality which the Scots 
affected, could neither be preferved, nor the con- 
ditions rigoroufly exaéed on his acceflion . to 
the throne; and that it would be abfurd, from an 
attachment to prelacy, fo ruinous to hi: father, to 
renounce a Kingdom prepared for his reception. 
Their advice was recommended by the queen 
mother. The prince of Orange was unable to 
conceive how the covenant, fo fimilar to the com- 
promife of the Netherlands, was incompatible with 
acrown". But the king had enjoined Montrofe, 
after the treaty was appointed at Breda, to accele- 
rate his preparations for a defcent on Scotland ; 
and with the fame duplicity continued to prolong 


tially different, Scotland was valuable only as 


© Clarend. ¥. 345,6. Baillie, ii. 334. Burnet’s Mem. 422. 
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PQ OKuethe negociations, till the refult of an hoftile in- 
we vation were determined 7.. rom a reliance on fal- 
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lacious predictions to: which he was addicted, 
Montrofe was perfuaded that it was referved for 
him alone to reftore the family of Stewart to the 
throne ; and Charles expected from the renown 
of the general, to recover the kingdom uncondi- 
tionally, by force of arms. | 

Montrofe, with arms fupplied by the court of 
Sweden, and money from Denmark, had embark- 
ed at Hamburgh with fix hundred Germans, com- 
manded chiefly by Scottifh exiles, and was tran{- 
ported early in the {pring to the Orkneys. ‘The 
natives of thefe fequeftered iflands, under an in- 
clement fky, and amidft the horrors of a bleak and 
dreary climate, lived in profound repofe, undif- 
turbed by the civil wars, and unconfcious even of 
public tranfaGions, except from vague report. 
Their turbulent or warlike habits were extinguifhed 
by a century of oppreflive coercion ; and from 
iflanders inured to the fea, and proportionably 
averfe to a military life, refiftance was neither to be 
apprehended, nor any effectual fuccour obtained. 
By a forcible levy reluctantly furnifhed, Montrofe 
increafed his diminutive army to fourteen hundred 
men. His defign was to penetrate into the High- 
lands, where his former adherents might be roufed 
toarms. When he crofled however to the oppofite 
coaft, the people, during his march through Caith- 
nefs and Sutherland, inftead of reforting to, his 


7 See. Nore XV, 
Standard, 
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ftandard, fled precipitately wherever he approached. 
Their country had not yet experienced the calami- 
ties of war; but the former exceffes of his foldiers 
had excited an univerfal terror, which the appear- 
ance of foreign troops was not calculated to re- 
move. ‘The committee of eftates were prepared 
again{t an invafion, which was the more formidable 
from his paft renown. Strachan, a diftinguifhed 
fectary who had defeated Middleton’s late infur- 
rection, was difpatched with three hundred horfe 
to obftruct his progrefs, and was followed by Lefly 
with four thonfand men. Negleéting the fecurity 
of the hills, though deftitute of horfe, Montrofe 
advanced beyond the pafs of Invercharron, on 
the confines of Rofs, where he difcerned Strachan’s 
cavalry iffuing in three divifions from an ambuf- 


cade. The firft was repulfed, but the fecond, led 


by Strachan, renewed the charge; the unwarlike 
iflanders, terrified at the fudden irruption of caval- 
ry, abandoned their arms ; the foreigners retreated 
to a wood, and furrendered prifoners to an inferior 
force. When his horfe was fhot, Montrofe was 
generoufly remounted by his friend lord Fren- 
draught, and in the difguife of a peafant, efcaped by 
fwimming acrofs the river. His cloak and {tar, 
his {word and the garter with which he was lately 
invefted, were difcovered in the field, and a few 
days afterwards he was betrayed to Lefly by a 
friend to whole fidelity he entrufted his life ®, 
Whatloever indignities the bitternefs of party rage 
or religious hatred could fuggeft, were accumulat- 


* Salmonet. Father Hay’s Mem. MS. i. 282, Whhart. 
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ed ona fallen, illuftrious enemy, formerly terrible 
and {till detefted. He was conducted through the 
orth by the ungenerous Lefly, in the fame mean 
fbies in which he was deteéted. His cruel devafta- 
tions were never forgotten; his {plendid victories 
never forgiven, and he was expofed by excommu- 
nication, to the abhorrence and infults of a fanati- 
cal people. Dundee alone, which had fuffered moft 
from his arms, was touched with an honourable 
compaffion at his misfortunes, and provided clothes 
and every accommodation fuitable to his rank. 
His fentence was Aa pronounced in parliament, 
on his former attainder, with every aggravation 
which brutal minds can delight to inflict. Hewas 
received by the magifirates at the gates of Edin- 
burgh ; i Ean on an elevated feat, m a cart to 
which oe was pinioned with cords, and, preceded 
by his officers coupled together, was conduéted bare- 
headed, by the public executioner, through the 
principal f{treets, to the common gaol, while Ar- 
enemies appeared, it 1s faid, at a bal- 

cony, to feaft their Rey es with the ungenerous fpec- 
tacle. But his magnanimity was Cpe to every 
infult, and even the people prepared to curfe him, 
were moved at his appearance and reverfe of for- 
tune, and their imprecations melted into prayers 
and tears. When] cron to receive his fentence 
in parliament, he was upbraided by the chancellor 
with his violation sf the covenant, the fanguinary 
introduCtion of the Irifh infurgents, his mvafion of 
Scotland during a treaty w with the king ; and the 
temperate dignity which he had hitherto fuftained, 
ield at firft to indignant contempt. He 
declared 
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declared that he fubmitted only to appear unco- 
vered, as the king had condefcended by a treaty to 
acknowledge the eftates ; vindicated his dereliGtion 
of the covenant by their early rebellion, his ap- 
pearance in arms by the commiffion of his fo- 
vereign; and forgetful of former devattations, 
protefted that no blood had been fhed by his fol- 
lowers except in the field. As he had formerly 
depofited, fo he had again refumed his arms, by 
his majefty’s exprefs command, to accelerate the 
treaty, commenced with the ftates ; and requefted 
finally, that divefting themfelves of prejudice, they 
would confider him as a Chriftian with refpect to 
the caufe of quarrel ; as a fubject in regard of his 
mafter’s commands; as their neighbour with re- 
lation to the many lives which he had preferved 
in battle. A barbarous fentence, which he receiv- 
ed with an undaunted countenance, was then pro- 
nounced ; that he fhould be hanged for three hours 
ona gibbet thirty feet high; and that his head 
fhould be affixed to the common gaol, his limbs 
to the gates of the four principal towns, and his 
body interred among common malefattors, unlefs 
he fhould repent, and were duly relaxed from the 
cenfures of the church. Argyle, as too much ex- 
alperated by perfonal injuries, refufed to concur in 
the fentence or affift at the trial, which he was fup- 
poled to inftigate ; but in private he exulted at the 
deftruction of his moft inveterate foe ®. 


° Wifhart. Salmonet. Letter from Argyle in the Archives 
of the Lothian Family. 
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The clergy, whofe vocation it was to perfeeute 


the repofe of his laft moments, fought, by the ter- 
rors of his fentence, to extort repentance ; but his 


behaviour, firm and dignified to the end, repelled 
their infulting advances with fcorn and difdain. 
He was prouder, he replied, to have his head afiix- 
ed to the prifon walls, than his picture placed im the 
king’s bed-chamber ; ‘* and far from being trou- 
<< bled that my limbs are to be fent to your principal 
< towns, | wifh that I had flefh enough to be dif- 
“< nerfed through Chriftendom to atteft my dying 
“ attachment to my king.” It was the calm employ- 
ment of his mind that night, to reduce this extrava- 
gant fentiment to verfe"*. He appeared next day 
on the fcaffold, in a rich habit, with the fame ferene 
and undaunted countenance; and addrefled the 
people, to vindicate his dying unabfolved by the 
church, rather than to juftify an invafion of the 
kingdom during a treaty with the eftates. The 
infults of his enemies were not yet exhaufted. The 
hiftory of his exploits was attached to his neck by 
the public executioner; but he fmiled at their in- 
ventive malice, declared that he wore it with more 
pride than he had done the garter; and when his 
devotions were finifhed, demanding if any more 
indignities remained to be practifed, fubmitted 
calmly to an unmerited fate. 

Thus perifhed, at the age of thirty-eight, the 
gallant marquis of Montrofe, with the reputation of 
one of the firft commanders whom the civil wars had 


1° See Nore XYI, 
produced. 
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produced. He excelled in the ftratagems of war ; but 
his talents were rather thofe of an active, enterprifing 
partifan, than of a great commander ; better fitted 
to excite and manage a defultory war, than to direct 
the complicated operations of a regular campaign, 
and in circumftances almoft exaétly fimilar, he 
was twice furprifed, and his army deftroyed. His 
genius was great and romantic, in the opinion of 
Cardinal de’ Retz, approaching the neareft to that 
of the ancient heroes of Greece and Rome. But 
his heroifm was wild and extravagant; prone to 
vaft and defperate enterprifes, without confulting 
the neceflary means; actuated rather by paffion 
than virtue, by prejudices rather than regulated 
principles ; and was lefs. confpicuous during his 
life, than from the fortitude with which he fuftained 
an ignominious death. Within a few days he was 
followed to the fcaffold by his principal officers ; 
for the fury of the covenant was not yet extinguifh- 
ed. Sir Francis Hay, Spottif{wood the archbiihop’s 
erandfon, colonel Sibbald, one of his attendants 
from England, and Hurry, who had alternately 
ferved and deferted the parliament and the king, 
were beheaded by the maiden; a diftinguifhed 
honour from which their commander was exclud- 
ed; but lord Frendraughr, his friend, to prevent 
the public vengeance, preferred a Roman death ". 


™ Wifhart. Salmonet. Whitlock, 439. It is curious to 
remark in Clarendon, how Montrofe’s character, from preme- 
gita‘ed affaffination, improves by degrees, to the moft heroical 
perfection. Hitt. i. 298. 
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The execution of Montrofe, with circumftances 
of vindictive cruelty fo difhonourable to the nation, 
and injurious to the interefts of the ruling party, 
mulit be chiefly, yet not entirely afcribed to the re- 
venge infpired by his former exploits, which had 
rendered him not lefs renowned abroad, than from 
his inhumanity, odious to his countrymen at home. 
But the duplicity of Charles was alfo refented, and 
it was apprehended that no treaty would be perma- 
nent, while Montrofe was alive. His execution was 
accelerated to avoid interceffion **, and there is fome 
reafon to believe, that he was facrificed to the fury 
of the church, to prevent a rupture of the treaty 
with the king, Warifton, Hope, Cheefly, Swin- 
ton, and others, propofed to recall their commiffion- 
ers; and if Argyle were either averfe to monarchy 
or ambitious of independent power, a fair oppor- 
tunity occurred to perfuade the nation to treat no 
more with a perfidious prince. But the refolution 
to recall the commiffioners, was over-ruled by his 
influence and addrefs‘*, The defeat of Montrofe 
was productive only of an additional limitation, 
or an explanation rather of the former conditions, 
that Hamilton’s party, together with the obnoxious 
royaliits, fhould be excluded from court. The 
king inveighed at the execution of Montrofe, as 
a violation of the treaty; but was filenced by an 
intimation of fomething which it imported his 


* Whitlock, 439. Salmonet. 
*3 Baillie, u. 353. Sir Edward Walker’s Journal of Affairs 
in Scotland, 157. See Nore XVII. 
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honour to conceal. His commiffion to Montrofe 
when proclaimed in Scotland, was difcovered, with 
his inftruGtions to profecute the invafion notwith- 
{tanding the treaty at Breda. Charles hefitated no 
Jonger to accept the conditions, and to receive the 
covenant if required, on his arrival ; and embarking 
with his court in a Dutch fleet employed to pro- 
tect the fifheries, arrived in three weeks at the 
mouth of the Spey. 

Whatever mitigation of the conditions had been 
promifed or expetted, the j jealouly of the Scots was 
increafed by the late invafion, ue the covenant 
was exacted from Charles before he was fuffered to 
land. Hamilton, Lauderdale, Dunfermline, and 
other engagers, found it convenient to retire to 
their homes. His Enelifh attendants were either 
difmiffed, or, from hex compliances, a few were 
permitted to remain. He was received with every 
demonftration of refpect, and nothing was omitted 
in his table, attendance, and equipage, which his 
dienity might require. But in other reipe eéts he 
was reduced to an idle pageant of ftate, without 
power, and almoft without influence, which the 
covenanters were not difpofed to refign. ‘The in- 
folence of the clergy was intolerable. The hum- 
ble importance of their order was augmented by 
their firm oppofition tothe engagement; and fuch 
of the nobility as engrofled the government, whofe 
reliance was placed on their popular talents and 
influence, were compelled to yield to their moft 
arrogant and capricious demands. From the 
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PeOT One genius of every ecclefiaftical inftitution, the nation 
ley pafled infenfibly, from beneath the ufurpations of 
*5% — afpiring prelates, to the fame fervitude under do- 
mineering and ambitious prefbyters, who interpof- 
ed in every deliberation; obtruded their advice 
into every department ; and as their fupport was 
requifite in every public meafure, nothing was at- 
tempted without the previous approbation of the 
commiffion of the church. Their ufurpations were 
fuch, that the church had already aflumed the cha- 
racter of a guardian, to fuperintend the temporal 
concerns of the flate; but it was their peculiar 
province to inftrud the religious faith of their 
young king. ‘They approached his perfon in the 
moft humble poftures ; but with exhortations re- 
plete with bitter invectives againft the iniquity of 
his father’s houfe, his mother’s idolatry, or his 
own connection with malignants ; exacted a judaical 
oblervance of the fabbath ; reprehended every 
amufement or apparent levity in his court or per- 
fon; and although he liftened to their fermons 
with a grave deportment, although he endeavoured 
to conform to their long prayers and religious 
fafts, their importunities were irkfome, and his 
diffimulation unfuccefsful, They could neither re- 
concile his mind to their fanatical aufterity, to 
Buckingham a topic of fecret ridicule, nor could 
he perfuade them that his converfion was difintereft- 
ed or fincere. He had aflumed a mafk which he 
was not at all times qualified to wear; and his im- 
patience or levity (nor was it always eafy to réfift 
a {mile ) 
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a fmile) betrayed an averfion to their prayers and 
covenants, which it was difficult to believe that he 
ever meant to fulfil. His attempt to recall the en- 
gagers to court, the authors of a difaftrous war 
with England, increafed their diftruft of his inten- 
tions to reign in Scotland only, according to the 
covenants; and if he was entrufted with no power, 
it is obvious that no confidence was repofed in his 
profeffions **, 

But the Scots were difappointed in their expedt- 
ations of maintaining peace, by the obfervance of 
a ftrict neutrality with England. The progrefs of 
the treaty had been diligently watched, as condu- 
cive to hoftilities; and the council of ftate deter- 
mined, on the arrival of Charles, to carry the war 
into Scotland, to prevent a fecond invafion, which 
appeared inevitable, and, from the acceflion of 
the Englifh prefbyterians and royalifts, might have 
proved difaftrous to the new republic. Cromwell 
was recalled from the conqueft of Ireland; and 
Fairfax was invited to refume the chief command. 
That able and confcientious general, though not 
averfe to a defenfive war, refigned his commiffion, 
which Cromwell received with affected reluCtance, 


and well-diflembled joy. His march was preceded 


by the reputation of his horrible exploits in Ire- 
land; his declarations, addrefled to the faints and 
partakers of the faith in Scotland, transferred the 
violation of the covenant to the proclamation of 


™ Livingfton’s Life, MS. Adv. Lib. -Clarend. Hitt) wi. 
360, 7. State Papers. App. 59. Whitlock, 442, 3. 

Walker’s Journal, 158, 9.\ Burnet, i. 73. 
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Charles Hi. and their defien to feat him, bya new 
invafion, on the Enelifh throne*®, Such unremit- 
ed expedition was employed, that within a month 
alter the king’s arrival, Cromwell advanced with 


-fixteen thoufand veteran troops to the banks of the 


Tweed; but he found an enemy not unprepared 
for his reception, and a country purpofely laid wafte 
on his approach. 

Argyle, at the head of the committee of eftates, 
had made the moft vigorous preparations for de- 
fence. On the firft notice of an invafion from 
England, a general levy was’ appointed through 
the kingdom, and the open country was abandon- 
ed, irom Berwick to Edinburgh, on Cromwell’s 
approach. Every article of fubfiftence was re- 
moved or deftroyed, and in his march towards 
the capital not a man was to be feen. But the ca- 
pital was protected by a numerous army, fecurely 
entrenched behind ftrong lines, flanked or fwept 
by the fortifications of Leith, and batteries erected 
on the Calton-hill’’, The impetuofity of Crom- 
well was oppofed by the cool and vigilant fagacity 
of Lefly, (the aged Leven enjoyed a nominal come 
mand,) the difciplined enthufiafm of the indepen- 
dents, by the ardent and fanatica] zeal of the Scots. 
The eyes and expectations of men were fixed on 
two diftingnifhed commanders, who had neither 


*5 Parliamentary Hitt. xix. 276—98. 

© The King’s park (including Arthur’s Seat,) was lined 
with his troops, | His batteries, which kept Cromwell at bay, 
were placed at the quarry holes. I conceive that Leith-walk 
was a part of his lines. 
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hitherto fuftained a fingle defeat, and on whofe re- 
{peCtive fuccefles not only the event of the campaign, 


but the fate of the kingdom was reduced to depend, 
Fach was fubjefed to peculiar difadvantages ; 


Cromwell, from the difficulty of procuring fubGtt. 
ence in a wafted country; Lefly, from the pre. 
fumptuous confidence of the clergy, which expofed 
his undifciplined levies to an unequal conteft with 
veteran troops. Cromwell, after a fuccefsful at- 
tack upon Arthur’s Seat, which overhangs the city, 
withdrew to Muflelburgh, unable either to force 
the trenches, or provoke the Scots to an engage- 
ment.in the open plain. His retreat was harafled 
and difordered by the Scots, His rear was furprifed 
next morning by Montgomery and Strachan, nor 
extricated and preferved without confiderable lofs: 
The difafter was repaired as ufual by a folemn faft ; 
but the indignation and hopes of the clergy were 
confirmed by Cromwell’s impiety, who demolifhed 
or burnt the pews, and converted their churches 
into ftables for his horfe *’. 

Such of the rigid prefbyterians as oppofed ori- 
ginally the reception of Charles, were {till averfe to 
a war with England; and whatever limitations 
were impofed on his power, whatever infults were 
offered to his dignity, mult be imputed to them. 
Their. oppofition to his recall was overruled by 
Argyle **; but from the univerfal joy, or from the 

*7 Parliamentary Hift. xix. 317. Walker, 162. Whitlock, 
450, 1. Balfour’s Short Memorials of Affaiis of State, Anno 
TOKO,rvLS. Adv, Lib. 
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Boo K_ neglect of difcipline which his prefence, during the 
tmp late encounters, occafioned in the camp, their im- 
#05, portunities never ceafed till he returned to Stirling. 
Vheir jealoufy required that the camp fhould be 
purged of malignants who had crept into com- 

mand, and when eighty officers were accordingly 
difmifled, an army compofed of faints was pro- 
nounced invincible **. ‘They prepared a new de- 
claration for the king to fubfcribe. On his refufal 

they procured a violent a from the committees 

of church and ftate; ‘* that they efpoufed no ma- 

*¢ Honant quarrel or party, nor acknowledged the 

‘¢ king or his intereft, otherwife than in fubordina- 

© tion to God, but would vindicate themfelves 

« from the afperfion, that they owned and fupport- 

*¢ ed his majefty in all the proceedings of the late 
king.” The declaration was communicated 
without authority, and without any pacific effect 

to Cromwell. But to Charles, the difavowal of 

his interef{ts feemed conducive to an accommodation 

with his enemies, and he confented, with fome qua- 
lifications, to figna declaration not lefs injurious to 

his father’s memory than his own reputation. Al- 
though he was bound, as a dutiful fon, to honour 

his father’s memory, and to hold his mother’s per- 

fon in eftimation, yet he defires to be deeply hum- 

bled and afflicted in fpirit, for his father’s adherence 

to evil councils, and oppofition to the covenants, 


by which the blood of the faithful had been pro- 


29 Four thoufand of the beft men were difmiffed, according 
to Walker, 165; but, his extravagance may be corrected by 
Balfour, who mentions only cighty officers. 
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fufely fhed ; and for his mother’s idolatry, the to- 


leration of which in the king’s houfe was a matter 
not only of offence to the proteftant churches, but 
undoubtedly of high provocation to a jealous God. 
He declares that he received the covenant with no 
finifter nor improper defign ; profefles to have no 
enemies but thofe of the covenant, which he ex- 
horts his fubjeéts, as they value his protection or 
favour, not to refift; annuls his treaties with the 
frifh Catholics; recalls his commiffions againft the 
Englifh trade ; promifes to confirm the propofitions 
of the two kingdoms prefented to his father, and 
to grant an indemnity:to all but the authors of his 
murder ; and requires the well-aifected in England, 
fince the fectaries have invaded Scotland, not to 
omit the opportunity to re-eftablifh their ancient 
government *. The declaration, how difhonour- 
able foever to his father’s memory, or degrading 
to himfelf, was well adapted to unite the covenant- 
ers, and reconcile the Englifh prefbyterians to his 
catfe. But another teft of his fincerity was re- 
quired. A day of public humiliation, to be ob- 
ferved by his houfehold and the whole kingdom, 
was propofed as preparatory to his coronation, to 
atone for the oppofition of his anceftors to the re- 


20 Walker, 166. Balfour’s Mem. MS. This declaration 
is mifplaced both by Hume and Burnet. The former, to ag- 
gravate the extreme rigour of the clergy, fuppofes that it was 
tendered as foon as the king arrived, before a fufpicion of his 
duplicity had tranfpired ; the latter, to aggravate his duplicity, 
poftpones it till.after the defeat of Dunbar, and the remon- 
ftrance againft the admiffion of malignants. 
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Charles I. on the church; the queen’s idolatry, 
and his own early connection with inveterate ma= 
lignants. This national humiliation, which was im- 
plied in the declaration, is fe sparen as a public 
penance preicribed for Charles; but it alfo denotes 
the fufpicions entertained of his fincerity, and the. 
extravagance to which the fanatical genius of the 
nation had arrived *" | 
In the meanwhile, every military ftratagem was 
i ES by Cromwell, impatient for a@ton. 
From Muflelburgh he retired to Dunbar, to with- 
draw the Scots from their intrenched fituation, and 
returned to encamp on the Pentland hills, to de- 
prive the hig: of fips from Stirling. But his 
own fupplies from Dunbar were interrupted; and 
as Lefly’ s fituation, who advanced to face him, was 
too advantageous to be attacked, he returned to 
Muffelburgh, to preferve the communication open 
bigaes his Heer As the feafon advanced, his fitu3. 
tion foon became critical; his troops were lickly, 
his provifions were almoft exchinia: and it was 
liicult to procure timely fupplies by fea. It was 
eceflary to retreat from a country where he was 
en either to refift or encounter the enemy ; 
but in his retreat to Dunbar, he was harafled 
and purfued by Lefly, who pre-occupied the heights 
of Lammer-muir, feized the moft difficult pafles to 
Berwick, and with an army daily ftrengthened by 


** Walker, 166. Livingfton’s Life, MS. 
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reinforcements, hung like a portentous cloud on 
the hills. The fituation of Cromwell was confeff- 
edly defperate. His retreat was intercepted at 
Cockburnspath, through which it was impoffible 
to penetrate, with Lefly on his rear; but in this 
defperate extremity, when prepared to embark his 
artillery and foot, and to break through with his 
cavalry to Berwick, he was relieved by the good 
fortune which on all occafions attended his arms. 
After an uniform difplay of thofe fuperior military 
talents which, with undifciplined troops, had 
baffled and reduced a veteran army, flufhed with 
fuccefs, and the firft general of the times to extre- 
mity, the unfortunate Lefly, on the eve of an un- 
bloody victory, was ruined by the frenzy of the 
clergy, or rather the national precipitation of the 
Scots **. 

Whether, as the refult and reward of their 
prayers, the preacher had announced the deftruc- 
tion of the fettaries, the operations of Lefly were 
controlled by a committee of church and ftate, 
impatient of the fatigues of the field, anc 


Lit 


apprehen- 
five only of the enemy’s efcape. They 
their general as flow to ftrike, and 

the fectaries ; 


blamed 
extirpate 
and with the fame temerity which 
had proved fo fatal at the battle of Kalfyth, they 
ordered the army to quit the hills, notwithftand- 
ing his remonttrances, that all was fure where they 
remained, but that all might be loft when they 
engaged in action. Cromwell and: his officers 

** Parl. Hitt. xix. 339. Walker, 179. 
Burnet, t. 74. 
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were employed that day in a folemn faft; wheii 
he difcerned through his glafs an extraordinary 
movement in the Scottifh camp. ‘* They are com- 
“ing down,” he exclaimed with devout exulta- 
tion, ‘* the Lord hath delivered them into our 
“hands.” ‘They continued, during a tempeftuous 
night, to defcend from the Hills. Before they 
were arranged for battle in the morning, while their 
matches were extinguifhed, and their horfes partly 
anfaddled and grazing, they were attacked by 
Cromwell, whofe troops had been carefully pre- 
ferved from the ftorm, and the advantage of num- 
bers oppofed to difcipline, was loft in confequence 
of their irretrievable diforder. The Englifh were 
at firft repulfed, but after a fhort and unequal con- 
flict, the Scottifh horfe were overthrown and dif- 
perfed ; the infantry, pierced by their own and the 
Englifh cavalry, abandoned their arms, their artil- 
lery, their baggage, for an ignominious flight. 
‘Two regiments only maintained their ground ; but 
they perifhed in their ranks. Above three thou- 
fand were killed in the purfuit. Five thoufand 
wounded prifoners were difmiffed from the field, 
which was ftrewed with arms, and an equal num- 
ber were driven into England like herds of cattle, 
and tranfported afterwards to the plantations as 
flaves **.. ‘The victory is compared, by a celebrated 
hiftorian, to the battle of Pinkey in the preceding 
century ; butis juftly difcriminated as more fatal to 
Scotland, fince it was improved with greater dili- 


23 Parl, Hilt. xix. 339. Whitlock, 425, 6. Crawford’s 
Hitt. MS. | 
gence, 
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gence, fkill, and fuccefs**. The fortifications of 
Leith were abandoned; Edinburgh opened~its 
gates to Cromwell ; and the caftle alone remained 
in the fouthern counties, to retard the progrefs of 
his victorious arms. 

The victory was not more acceptable to Crom- 
well, than the defeat to Charles, how difaftrous 
foever.it might prove tothe kingdom. He beheld 
the a army “9 the church diffolved, and the party 
haftening to its own deftruétion. Lefly, with the 
difpirited 1 nainder of a numerous army, retired 
to Stirling t ge ecure the paffes, but jultice was done 
to the <ilities of that unfortunate general, who 
was acquitted of mifconduét, and reftored to the 
command“. But a new army remained to be 
raifed ; and without the affiftance of fuch as were 
reer or difmifled from the former, it was im- 
poflible to provide for the national defence. A 
coalition of all parties was requifite for the public 
fatety; the lords of the engagement were invited 
or permitted to return to court, and the commit. 
tees of church and {tate were moved to accept 
the fervices of thofe who had made defeéion, or 
maintained, as it was termed, a deteftable neu- 
trality. Two refolutions were prepared on the fub. 
ject.¢ that a profeffion of their repentance ought 
to be accepted, and that they fhould be admitted 
on repentance, to fhare in the fervice and defence 
of the kingdom. When thefe refolutions were 
adopted by a parliament, held at Perth, malienants, 


** Robertfon’s Hift. of Scotland, i. Dis, 
*® Baillie, ii, 3.50.. Walker, 182—6. 
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engagers, and all included in the att of Clafles, by 
a fpecious or ludicrous repentance, haftened to 
deferve public employment and truft. But the 
refolutions weré productive of a new defection, of 
the party originally averfe to the King, orto a war 
with England. ‘Their clergy protefted againft the 
commiflion of the church ; that to admit the fup- 
port of the difaffected, was little clfe than to betray 
their caufe ; and that the profane mockery of their 
affected penitence was an infult to God, from 
which no blefling nor fuccefs could arife. Their 
proteft was not taken in vain. A feparate aflocia- 
tion againft the fetaries, and a remonftrance again{t 
the king, were prepared by Renfrew, Air, Galloway, 
Wigton, and Dumfries, the moft fanatical counties 
of the weft ; and the nation, as well as the church, 
was divided henceforth into public refolutioners, 
and proteiters, or remonttrants. The five afloci- 
ated counties remonftrated againft the treaty with 
the king as criminal; enumerated the moft invi- 
dious inftances of his infincerity, fince the com- 
miffion to Montrofe; propofed that he fhould be 
excluded or fufpended at leaft from the government, 
till fincerer fruits of repentance were difcovered ; 
demanded that his minifters, Argyle and Loudon, 
fhould be difplaced and the flate new modelled, 
and protefted that it was unjuft either to impofe 
on others, a prince unworthy to reign in Scotland,. 
or to interpofe in the affairs ef an imdependent 
nation. The remonftrants were defirous to remove 
the caufe of hoftilities with England ; but their re- 
monfrance, with fome hefitation, was condemned 

as 
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88 feditious by the committee of eftates. 
aflociation, however, {till fubfifted 
the number of fiye thoufand, were withheld from 
government, and their defeGtion was confir 
the king’s unexpeéted efcape from court *, 
Whether difgufted at the invej 
or alarmed at the idle furmifes 
that he would be delivered Up, aS a peace-offering, 
to the Englith army, he began a fecret correfpond- 
ence with the royalifts, and an extenfive infurrec. 
tion was projected in the north, On the fame day 
that the king fhould elcape, the committee of eftates 
were to be furprifed and feized by highlanders in. 
troduced into Perth. Dundee was to be fecured 
by lord Dudhope, its con{table ; lord Ogilvy was to 
take arms in Angus; Middleton and the mar. 
quis of Huntley in the north. But this ill-con 
certed confpiracy was betrayed by Buckingham, 
and his efcape was delayed beyond the appointed 
day. When he croffed the Tay, under the pretext of 
hawking, inftead of the numerous forces which 
he expeted, he was received at Clova, by a few 
highlanders in a miferable houfe, and on the ar. 
tival of Montgomery from the committee of eftates, 
was perfuaded to return ”’, 
This incident was termed the Start ; 
though the miftrutt of the covenanters, a 
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*7 Walker, 197, Baillie, ii. 356. Balfour’s Memorials, 
MS. Had the committee of ftates known the extent of the 
conf{piracy, or.the defign of feizing themfelves, it is not proba- 


ble that they would have fo eafily forgiven the Start, 
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apprehenfions from the royalifts, were fully veri- 
fied, yet from the danger of reforting to fuch def- 
perate councils, the king’s fituation was unexpect- 
edly improved. ‘The infurgents, who had taken 
arms by his orders, obtained an indemnity at his 
requeft. From the fituation of a prifoner, in which 
he was regarded by fuch as. were excluded from 
court, his perfon was no longer inacceflible to his 
friends. His coronation was no longer deferred 
by parliament; but it was preceded by a faft for 
she fins of his family, and another national humili- 
ation for the dangerous contempt to which the 
cofpel was reduced. It was performed with every 
regal folemnity at Scone. The covenant was again 
confirmed and fworn. The crown was placed on 
his head by the marquis of Argyle, who had reafon 
to complain, that his own head was the ungener- 
ous forfeit. When admonifhed by the clergy 
to adhere to his covenanted vows, Charles was 
fluted with acclamations deftined never to be 
verified, as the firft covenanted king of the Scots. 
His authority was fufficiently eftablifhed by the ad- 
miffion, of his friends to parliament, and the re- 
moval of the remonftrants from the committee of 
eftates. Argyle, however, was {till fo confiderable, 
that the king defcended to the difingenuous pro- 
ofals of a marriage with his daughter, but that 


A 


if{cerning nobleman, convinced that the king was 
ecretly eftranged from him, regarded every offer 
as a fnare for his deftruction et 
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Amidft thefe tranfactions, the lofs of the weftern 
counties was feverely felt. Their forces were 
withdrawn to Dumfries; while Cromwell, after 
an unfuccefsful attempt on Stirling, advanced to 
Gla!gow without interruption. On Montgomery’s 
approach from Stirling, to unite with the wef 
tern forces, or to reduce them to obedience, their 
commanders endeavoured to prevent his junction 
by fome previous exploit. They attacked the 
Enelifh quarters at Hamilton, where Lambert was 
{tationed, contrary to their expeclations, with a 
confiderable force; and although at firlt fucceff- 
ful, they were repulfed and routed: although 
their lofs was inconfiderable, Ker, their com- 
mander, was wounded and taken prifoner ; Stra- 
chan, difbanding fuch as rallied, deferted to 
Cromwell, his former commander, and the weltern 
forces were difperfed in a long purfuit*’. Edin- 
burgh caftle, a virgin fortrefs, wlth ida hitherto 
defied the befiegers’ mines, was betrayed as foon 
as the batteries were erected; and the very cler- 
gy who had fled for refuge thither, protefted 
again{t the cowardice or treachery of the governor. 
The caftles of Roflin, Tantallon, Hume, and 
others, were fuccefiively reduced; and during the 
winter feafon, the whole country within the Poh 
and Clyde was fubdued by Cromwell *. 

Notwithftanding thefe accumulated and rapid 
misfortunes, the moft vigorous preparations were 


9 Baillie, 11. 364. Parl. Hitt. xix, 444. 
3° Jd. 449. Baillie, ii. 368. Whitlock, 463. 
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made for the approaching campaign. The more 
violent covenanters, who embraced the remon: 
{trance, abandoned ‘Charles, and the defence of 
their country; but the moderate united with his 
friends for its prefervation, and the refources of a 
party yet untried remained. Royalifts and cove- 
nanters were indifcriminately admitted ; volunteers 
of all ranks, who had languifhed under the pro- 
{cription of their party, crowded with emulation 
to the royal ftandard, and as the levies were com- 
pleted from each county, an army not inferior to 
the former was collected at Stirling. The-king af- 
fumed the command in perfon, at the requeft of the 
eftates. ‘The duke of Hamilton was appointed 
heutenant, Leily major-general. Adhering cau- 
tioufly to the defenfive plan of the former cam- 
paign, they encamped in the Torwood, a few miles 
from Stirling, where their front was protected by 
the Carron and ftrong entrenchments, while the 
northern counties were open behind for provifions 
and fupplies. The plan was imperfect, as another 
army was requifite beyond the Forth, between 
which and the king’s at Stirling, Cromwell would 
never have ventured to interpofe. His military 
operations, fufpended by ficknefs, were refumed 
on his recovery ; but he found the fituation of the 
Scots impregnable, and their refolution to decline 
an engagement invincible. Six weeks were thus 
inactively confumed, till Overton croffed into Fife, 
to intercept their fupplies. Holburn and Brown 
were difpatched to oppofe him; but as Lambert 
had followed with two thoufand men, the Scots, 
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after a.defperate engagement, in which the cowar- 
dice or mifconduct of Holburn, and the perfonal 
valour of Brown were con{picuous, were almoft 
entirely deftroyed. heir gallant commander was 
taken prifoner; and ata difafter ultimately fo fatal 
to his country expired of grief. Inverkeithing, 
Burntifland, and other fortified places in Fite, 
were immediately furrendered; and Cromwell, 
tranfporting the remainder of his army thither, ad- 
vanced to Perth, into which a garrifon was juit 
introduced. Such was the rapidity and vigour of 
his arms, that on the fame day the moats were 
drained, the walls were battered down with his can- 
non; and lord Duffus, the governor, to avoid a 
general aflault, was compelled to yield **. 

In the prefent extremity to which Charles was 
reduced, his refources in the north were intercept 
ed; the defertion of his troops increafed, and as 
Cromwell might refufe to fight without. eminent 
advantage, it was fpecioufly alleged that no 
choice remained, except to ftarve, difband, or to 
march into England. But the poffeffion of Scot- 
land was difregarded unlefs as conducive to the 
recovery of England; the way was now unob- 
{tru€ted and open, and as his troops were nearer 
than Cromwell’s to the capital, the defperate re- 
folution was embraced by Charles, to abandon one 
kingdom for the precarious chance of regaining ano- 
ther, where he expected to be joinedon his arrival by 
his numerous friends. ‘The refolution was oppofed 


3" Baillie, ii. 47zo—z. 4. Parl. Hitt. xix. 494—7. 500. 
Balfour’s Mem. MS. 
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by Argyle alone, but with arguments confefledly 
of no inconfiderab le ftrength. It was ungenerous 
to defert a loyal people who, when a conve- 
nient afylum was neceflary, had received and con- 
tinued to fupport him on the throne; much more 
to deprive them of their laft army, and to leave 
them a defencelefs prey to an unobitructed con- 
queft. To remain on the defenfive, in a country 
where his authority was acknowledged, was fafer 
far than to transfer the war into ariother, where 
no infurreCtion was prepared for his fupport ; 
and if the pafles to the north were pre-occupied, the 
weit and fouth were abandoned, or left unprotected 
by Cromwell. If a deferifive war were continued, 
the prefent force might again reduce him to his 
former difficulties ; and an army levied beyond the 
Tay, would compe >] him either to fubmit or retreat 
tohis fhips. But the affiftance to be obtained in‘ 
England was a delufive hope, of which they were 

ly difappointed in the laft expedition ; nor 
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ee its unfortunate event, ot from the recent de- 
their correip ondedte with the eas te- 
rians fuccels to be expected from the 
Perit “Argyle, whole reafons were rejected, 
was’permitted with fome hefitation to retire to his 
eftate.* The camp was fuddenly raifed, an 
Charles advanced into England, by sei marches, 
with an army of eighteen thoufand men * 

It is uncertain whether Cromwell was furprifed 
or pleafed, at an event to which his operations 


3° ©larend, vi. 397. Burnet’s Mem. 426. 
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had fo materially contributed. e knew that the 
royalifts were a broken, difpirited party, and the 
confpiracies of the Englifh prefbyterians were de- 
tected and fupprefled. His conduct was the fame 
at Prefton, where he interpofed between the enemy 
and their return to Scotland, and he forefaw the 
ruin of the king from his mar ey into England, and 
the deftruCtion of his own troops from a winter 
campaign *’, While he exhorted the parliament 
not to be don pet at the approach of the Scots, 
he ordered ‘the militia to aflemble, and obftru& 
atched Lambert with the ca- 
to retard their and leaving Monk, 
| feven thoufand troops, for the PAC of 
Scot eligi? haftened forward himfelf, 
days, in purfuit of the king. 

But the expectations of ‘the king were difap- 
pointed, and he 
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march, 


within two 


was joined in his progre els through 


i 
Lancafhire, neither by the prefbyterians nor his 
father’s friends. None 


were pre en to fupport 
an'unexpected invafion, which refembled rather a 
precipitate flight. ‘The militia that guarded the 
public roads prevented their affembling, and 
while the event was uncertain, 
determined ; intimidated by Cromwell’s inceffant 
purfuit. The royalilts were deterred, befides, by 
a declaration of the committee of minifters, to ad- 
mit of none who oppoled the covenant, which the 
army was intended to profecute and reftore; the 
preibyterians, by an intercepted letter from Charles 
to Mafley, who preceded his march, 
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this. declaration which the clergy had prepared. 
From the fame diftruft of his fincerity or fuccefs, 
the Scots attached to the covenant, deferted fo faft, 
that his army was diminifhed to fourteen thoufand. 
At Warrington bridge their paflage was difputed 
by Lambert, who retired in real or affected dif- 
order; but the fagacious Lefly, whom the king 
reproached as alone difpirited, already prefaged 
their approaching deftru@ion**, Exhaufted by 
fatigue, and unable to profecute their march to 
the capital, they were imvited to Worcetter, 
a loyal city, where, from its vicinity to Gloucefter, 
Mafley expected to be joined by his former adhe- 
rents. But the militia, whofe numbers amounted 
to eighteen thoufand, clofed around the devoted 
city, and when Cromwell arrived with a veteran 
army almoft equally numerous, there were no 
hopes of retreat, hardly the chance of efcape re- 
mained. 

The affault was appointed on the third of Sep- 
tember, as a day propitious to Cromwell, and fatal 
to the Scots from their defeat at Dunbar. Fleet- 
wood, his lieutenant, attacked the enemy beyond 
the Severn, and while their communication was 
preferved by a bridge of boats, the aflault of Wor- 
cefter was referved for himfelf. Such was the 
obftinate refiftance which Fleetwood encountered, 
that a large part of the army was tranfported by 
Cromwell acrofs the Severn; but while his troops 
were thus divided, the Scots, to prevent the aflault 
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which they dreaded, burft forth with their whole 
force, at the oppofite gates. Their attack was at 
firft fuccefsful; his invincible life-guards began to re- 
cede, and for fome time his artillery remained in the 
poflefiion of the Scots. His return with frefh forces 
reftored the battle, which was obftinately difputed, 
in clofe encounter, upwards of three hours with al- 
ternate fuccefs. The Scots, oppreffed by fuperior 
difcipline, and overpowered by numbers, fled in 
diforder to defend the unfinifhed entrenchments of 
the city; but the enemy had already entered the 
gates, and all within was confufion and difmay. 
While the citadel was ftormed, and fifteen hundred 
were put to the fword by Cromwell, provoked at 
their refiftance, Charles efcaped through the oppo- 
fite gate, with the horfe who abandoned their foot 
to deftruGion. ‘The whole battle, one of the fe- 
vereft which Cromwell had ever witneffled *°, fubfift- 
ed five hours till the defcent of night. Three thou- 
fand were flain in the field. ‘Ten thoufand prifon- 
ers were taken in the town, or in the purfuit next 
day; and when driven to London, fuch as furvived 
the mortality of a crowded prifon, and the want of 
food, were fhipped for the plantations. The duke 
of Hamilton was mortally wounded. Eleven noble- 
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B0oOK menwere taken prifoners, among whom the earls of 
—t_, Derby and Lauderdale were deftined, the one for 
1631. the feaffold, the other for perpetual imprifonment 
in the tower. Lefly and Middleton, who efcaped 
with the horfe, were intercepted in Yorktfhire; 
and if a few fugitives were preferved by flight, 

none returned in a body to Scotland ®. 
King’s The king’s efcape from the battle of Worcefter, 
rey has been frequently related, and is perhaps fufh- 
ciently known. While the world-was ignorant, 
or apprehentive of his fate, he was preferved by the 
moft exemplary fidelity, attended with circum- 
ftances of the moft romantic diftrefs. Difengaging 
himfelf from the horfe that accompanied his flight, 
he rode with a few friends to the confines of Staf- 
ford and Shropfhire, and difmifling his attendants 
before the break of day, was recommended to the 
Penderells who Lived at Bofcobel, mm the humble 
and laborious fituation of woodmen. All day he 
remained in the woods, difguifed as a pealant, em- 
ployed in. cutting faggots with a bill. By night 
he was conducted from cottage to cottage, fubfift- 
ing on the homely fare of his attendants. On one 
oceafion he took refuge in a large oak, where, 
concealed himfelf by the leaves and branches, he 
difcerned and overheard his enemies, who fearched 
for fugitives in the adjacent woods. When con- 
veyed to perfons of a higher rank, the recefles ufed 
in every popifh family to fecrete their priefts, were 
employed for his prefervation; and as the civil 
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wars had ferved not only to detect the characters, 
but to prove the refolution and fidelity of men, 
the confidence to be repofed in each was precifely 
known. As his ftay was no longer fafe in the 
midft of the kingdom, furrounded by ‘enemies, 
with a large reward attached to his head, he was 
conveyed to the neighbourhood of Briftol, by the 
contrivance of colonel Lane, whofe fitter rode on 
a pillion behind the king. As it was impoflfible 
to procure a veflel, he was conducted. to colonel 
Windham’s in Dorfet, and difappointed again ob 
fhipping, experienced the moft imminent dangers 
and unexpeéted efcapes. On one occafion, a 
fmith obferving that his horfe had been fhod in 
the north, went to communicate his fufpictons to 
a fanatical preacher, engaged in prayer; but before 
his devotions were finifhed, the king had departed. 
In defcending a hill, with a female coufin of Wind- 
ham’s behind him, he encountered Defborough 
the parliamentary general, and pafled undifcovered 
through his whole line. A veflel was at length 
procured at Shoreham in Suffex, and forty-five 
days after his efcape from Worcefter, Charles 
was fafely tranfported to France. 
of each fex were entrufted at 


Fifty perfons 

different times with 
his concealment, and if eftimated by the obfcure 
condition of his prefervers, and the magnitude of 
the reward, his efcape, which was deemed miracu- 
lous by his adherents, has been exceeded only by 
that of the late pretender, his brother's erandion, 
from the battle of Culloden *’. 
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When the army was thus withdrawn from the 
defence of Scotland, the redu@tion of that kingdom 
was accomplifhed without lofs, and almoft without 
refiftance. Stirling caftle was provided with what- 
ever was requifite for its defence; but the garrifon. 
confifted of highlanders, unaccuftomed. and averfe 
to the perils of a fiege. Terrified at the explofion 
of the fhells, they mutinied againft their commanders 
whom they forced to capitulate, and departed, load- 
ed with the plunder of the fortrefs which they re- 
fufed to defend. The records of the kingdom, 
preferved by the capitulation of Edinburgh cattle, 
were re-taken at Stirling, and unneceffarily. tranf- 
ported by Monk to the tower of London. His 
arms were directed then to Dundee, a rich and for- 
tified town in which the wealth of the adjacent 
country was fecured. An unavailing refiftance 
was encouraged by the promife, or the hopes of 
relief ; but the committee of eftates were furprifed 
at Elith, and taken prifoners by Alured, who dif. 
peried the levies which they had begun to prepare. 
A fimilar attempt of the royalifts was fuppreffed at 
Dumfries ; and no public authority, nor force re- 
mained for the prefervation of the kingdom. From 
the intemperance of the royalifts, Dundee was won 
by furprife or florm. The garrifon was devoted 
to the fword; the inhabitants of each fex and of 
every age were abandoned by Monk, to an indifcri- 
minate maflacre; and the gallant Lumfden, their 
governor, after obtaining quarter, was put to death 
at his mexorable command **. Montrofe, Aber- 
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déen, and St. Andrews, furrendered at difcretion, 
deterred from refiftance by this fevere example. 
Huntley and the earl of Balcarras retired to the 
‘Highlands, with an inconfiderable party, on the aps 
proach of Monk, whofe detachments penetrated 
to the remote ifles of the north. As the firft con- 
queft of their new republic, the Englifh boafted 
the fubjeGtion of a country impervious to the Ro- 
mans, which had refifted the arms and the arts of 
Edward and Henry, their former kings **. 

It is extremely probable that Cromwell, to faci- 
litate his own ufurpation, had already deftined the 
kingdom for a military government under his offi. 
cers, but the parliament was careful to referve the 
civil adminiftration to itfelf. St. John, Vane, and 
fix others were appointed commiflioners to fettle 
the kingdom, with inftruCions to adjuft an tncor- 
porating union; and under thefe {pecious terms, 
the introduction of an Englifh government was 
artfully difguifed. Delegates were fummoned to 
attend the commiffioners ; but the flow returns of 
the Sheriffs demonftrate that the union was a com- 
pulfive meafure, unacceptable to the Scots. The 
clergy protefted againit it, as conducive to the fu- 
bordination of the church, in the affairs of Chrift. 
The boroughs and fhires who refufed to fend de- 
legates, or whofe delegates refufed to accede to an 
union, were, the former disfranchifed, and the lat- 
ter excluded from the protection of government *°. 
Thirty-four delegates, out of ninety counties and 
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reprefentatives to arrange the conditions with the 
Englifh parliament. In. terms, impofed by. the. 
fword and received from neceflity, there is no reci- 
procal communication of benefits ; ;- between the 
conquerors and the vanquifhed no balance of obli- 
gations is preferved. A tranfaction in which power 
alone was confulted, would ill deferve our attention, 
were even a fingle record of the deliberations ex- 
tant. If availing themfelves of the right of con- 
queft, the Englifh propofed to abolifh the muni- 
cipal laws and eftablifhed church, they were pro- 
bably deterred by the fortitude of Argyle, who alone 
acted with public fpirit, amidft the national calami- 
ties which might have been prevented by his ad- 
vice. When he withdrew from the army, his. 
counfels and prefence were obnoxious to. Charles ; 
but when he difcovered Cromwell’s intention to 
treat the country as a conquered province, he for- 
tified himfelf on his eftate ; invited Huntley and the 
royalifts to form an affociation for mutual defence, 
and from his own authority, fummoned a con- 
vention of eftates in the highlands. The confede- 
racy, from perfonal or family animofities, was 
rejected by Huntley ; Balcarras and the royalifts 
capitulated with Overton, and confented to dif- 
band. From an abject defpair of the public fafety, 
his f{ummons to the eftates was attended by none ; 
but his firm and refolute condué infpired the con- 
querors themfelves with moderation. Two of the 
commiflioners, Saloway and Dean, condefcended 
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to vifit, and treat in perfon with that potent chief. 8 92.8 
tain, whom they furprifed at Inverary ; and it muft —~— 
be acknowledged that he was the laft to fubmit to 75 
Monk, the laft to accede to an union with Eng- 

land**. From the violent diffolution of the Eng. 

lifh parliament, on the ufurpation of Cromwell, 

the conditions of the union remained unde- 
termined. But the union itfelf was fupported by 

a numerous army, and the fubjection of the people 

was preferved by a chain of forts, whofe veftiges 

{till remain, in the remoteft corners, to remind the 

nation of its former fervitude. 

Such was the calamitous iflue of a feries of wars, Review of 
undertaken from principles of civil and religious aera 
liberty; an ancient nation till then unconquered, 
fubdued by a party hardly perceptible in England 
when the wars commenced. When we review the 
tranfactions, and eltimate tiie moft diftinguifhed 
characters of the period, the unexpected fuccefs 
of the Scots, in oppofition to the crown, muft be 
imputed chiefly to the talents of their leaders, and 
the union prelerved among the prime nobility 
attached to the covenant. In the timid, irrefolute 
moderation of Hamilton, in the bigoted, fhort- 
fighted violence of Laud and Strafford, or in his 
own obftinate, and imperious difpofition, Charles I. 
found no refource again{t the flexible and popular 
talents of Rothes; the fhrewd dexterity, perfuafive 
eloquence, and addreis of Loudon; the cool and 
profound fagacity of Argyle; the dark, yet not in- 
confiderate impetuofity of Lauderdale ; the fubtle 
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and inventive enthufiafm of Warifton. The fupe- 
riority of military talents was alfo theirs; and 
Montrofe and Middleton, the moft diftinguifhed 
commanders of the oppofite party, contributed 
originally to eftablifh the covenant. But the ad- 
vantages derived from their union, were loft im con- 
fequence of the fatal engagement. The nation was 
preferved from deftruGtion by the interpofition of 
Argyle, but was expofed to the fame danger when 
Charles IJ. was invited home to receive the crown. 
Their connection with England had already iub- 
fifted fo long, and became fo intimate, that 1t was 
impoffible on his return, to remain at peace with 
the new republic, and very difficult, from their in- 
ternal diffenfions, to refift its arms. Tranquillity 
may be preferved by a federal alliance between 
different governments, whofe ftructure is fimilar, 
but no alliance nor c¢mfederation could fubfiit be- 
tween the Englifh commonwealth and a Scottifh 
monarch, its inveterate opponent. It was obvious 
that the weaker mutt perifh in fuch a deadly con- 
tet. A diftracted nation, impoverifhed and ex- 
haufted by fucceflive wars, prefented an eafy con- 
queft, and from the inveteracy of its faétions, 
could exert but half its ftrength againft an invad- 
ing foe. But the political fituation of the Scots 
was difregarded; their loyal feelmgs were] alone 
confulted in the recall of the king. The confidera- 
tions of expediency, and the dictates of found po- 
licy were forgotten, when the fame nation which 
had refufed an afylum to the father, fubmitted. 
voluntarily, to an exterminating war, by the re- 
ception of his fon. We may blame on the one 
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hand, a a rigid and abfurd attachment to the cove- 
nant; or on the other, an abject nor lefs intole- 
rant devotion to the crown ; but the primary caufe 
of their fubjeCtion to England, was the recall of 
Charles, at a time when the nation was unable ei- 
ther to fupport his rights, or aflert its own independ- 
ence with fuccefs. Meafured by the common 
rules of expediency and prudence, the deed which 
we muit applaud as generous, muft be condemned 
as impolitic and ruinous to the kingdom. 

During the fubfequent ufurpation of Cromwell, 
the hiftory of Scotland is fufpended and almoft en« 
tirely filent. Its hiftorians feem to avert their eyes, 
from a period of ignominious, yet not intolerable 
fervitude ; but the Blericé iferibed to their vexation 
and fiaine? may be better explained by the inglo- 
rious {late to which the nation was reduced. Ag 
the origin, and as an aétive confederate, it main« 
tained a diftinguifhed character during the civil wars ; 
but its importance was loft, and its independence 

ext! inguifhed, when incorporated by a compulfive 
union with England. As the nation had no fhare 
in the naval deadtiont and triumphs of Cromwell, 
ics external hiftory ceafed with its Sed te ge : 
and the imperfect annals of its domeftic fer vitude, 
are diltinguifhed only by a fingle infurre&ion 
which I fhall proceed to relate. 
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to the highlands, where a few tribes were prepared 
to take arms. ‘They were joined by the earl of 
Angus, Montrole, lord Kenmure, and Lorn the 
marquis of Argyle’s fon ; from the faving policy to 
adhere to a different party from his father, that 
which fide foever fhould prevail, the family might 
be preferved **. It is feldom that a conquered 
people fubmits at once to a foreign yoke. Not- 
withftanding the vigilance of Lilburn to difperfe 
their levies, many of the young and difcontented 
gentry repaired to the highlands, where the moft 
ferviceable horfes were conveyed for their ule. 
Their numbers amounted to five thoufand, a 
ereater force than Montrofe commanded; but 
Glencairn, who propofed to imitate his exploits, 
poffeffed no fhare of his exalted, enterprifing fpirit, 
or of the afcendency which genius acquires over 
the minds of men. His authority was difputed, 
and on producing a commiffion from Charles, 
reluGtantly obeyed. Diffenfions encreafed to fuch 
9 thameful height, that Middleton, who had efcaped 
from the tower, was invited and fent from court 
to fuperfede Glencairn, who withdrew with his 
friends, and as he was the firft to take arms, his 
premature fubmiffion to the Englifh gave the firft 
example of a contagious defection. 

A fingular and romantic enterprife was under- 
taken by Wogan, ‘an adventurous young man, who 
attended the court:ot the exiled king. When en- 
gaged in his éarly youth in the fervice of parlia- 
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ment, he was reclaimed by. the execution of 
Charles I. From a reftlefs fpirit, impatient for 
action and diftinCtion, he determined to march 
through England to Middleton’s affiftance, with 
whatever troops he could colle& on the road. Not 
all the entreaties of his friends, neither the advice 
of Charles, nor the oppofition of the minifters 
could difluade him from the attempt. He landed 
at Dover with a few companions, who remained 
three weeks undifcovered at London, enlifting men 
among their acquaintance and friends, and pur- 
chafing horfes, which were quartered openly at 
the public inns. Departing under the defignation 
ot Cromwell’s foldiers, a troop of four-feore horfe 
completely armed, was conduéted by Wogan, 
through unfrequented roads, without a finzle mif- 
adventure, to the highlands of Scotland; where 
his valour was con{picuous in different encounters ; 
but from the want of fkilful affiftance, he died pre- 
maturely of an inconfiderable wound *°, 

The royalifts, who had anxioufly folicited foreign 
auxiliaries, to confirm their party, were taught to ex- 
pect the arrival of Charles or of his brother James. 
But their fituation was too defperate, and the efcape 
of the former was too recent, for either to endanger 
his perfon in a new expedition. From Monk’s feve- 
rity, on his return with additional forces to fupprefs 
the infurreGtion, no hopes of accommodation or 
fuccefs remained. The protefor, {till infecure in 
his late ufurpation, was apprehenfive however, 
that an infurrection in Scotland might prove a dan. 
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eerous prelude to commotions in England. An 
indemnity was privately offered, which was fucced. 
fively embraced by the earls of Athol, Seaforth, 
Montrofe, Kenmure, and at length by Lorn, 
whofe father had already fubmitted to receive an 
Englifh garrifon; and Middleton, weakened by 
their defection, was furprifed at Lochgeary, and 
his forces difperfed. Had they continued united, 
their numbers and defpair might have rendered 
the highlands impervious to Monk. But his army 
penetrated without oppofition through the high- 
lands, the reduction of which was completed and 
preferved by his numerous garrifons; and the de- 
predations of the lawlefs natives, were reftrained 
for once by a vigorous arm ®™*. 

Such was the laft effort of refiftance, and how in- 
ceflant foever the fufpicion of plots and confpira- 
cies, fuch was the only public, or important event 
that occurred in Scotland, during the proteCtoral 
reion of Cromwell. The hiftory of a free people, 
or of a people ftruggling to preferve, or recover 
their freedom, when their various talents, their 
paflions and faculties are roufed and exerted.with 
an unwonted energy, prefents an impreilive {pec- 
acle tothe human mind. But a ftate of fervitude 

dull and oblivious. A few years of liberty are 
more interefling, and far more inftructive to hu- 
manity, than an age of defpotifm. Yet the civil 
and military inftitutions of the conqueror, the in- 
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novations produced by 
the internal, progreflive ftate of the country and its 
inhabitants, may furnifh a fubject of curious in- 
guiry, when the hiftory of public tranfactions Is 
filent. Without adhering rigoroufly to the period 
of the ufurpation, 1 fhall proceed concifely to ex- 
amine, I. The government, under which the con- 
{titution, arms, and revenues of the ftate, the ad- 
miniftration of juftice and. religion are compre- 
hended. Il. The ufeful and refined arts, including 
the commerce and literature of the nation. 


Ill. The manners of the people, and the difcrimi- 
native character and habits of the age. 


“J 
a new government, anc 


I. The civil adminiftration was lodged at the ac- 
ceflion, in the privy council, from whom it was 
afterwards transferred to the-committee of eftates. 
From the additional power and fplendor which 
the crown acquired, the conftitution was funk and 
loft in an arbitrary government, in which the 
will of the fovereign, of old fo limited, became the 
fupreme law of the flate.. The ancient nobility 
were fubjected to the crown, and were either gra- 
dually excluded from a feat in council, or their 
authority was overruled by the prelates and 
minions of the court. Their indignation at being 
deprived by an upftart faction, of their former pow- 
er and hereditary influence, contributed not a little 
during the fubfequent commotions, to their oppo- 
fition tothe’crown. On regaining + eir influence, 
the fupreme authority was vefted in the committee 
of eftates, which was refponfible only to parlia- 
ment, and controlled by the commiffion of the 
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church alone. But as ‘every eftablifhed authority 
was lwept away, or annulled by the rights of ufur- 
pation and conqueft, the nation groaned under a 
military government till the royalifts were fupprefi- 
ed, when a council of ftate was inftituted, under 
lord Broghill its prefident, to refide in Scotland, 
fubordinate to the proteCtor and his council in 
England. Of nine members, Lockhart and Swin- 
ton were the only Scotfmen; but its powers, more 
more extenfive than thofe of the privy council, 
comprehended the civil adminiftration, the difpofal 
of the revenue, the regulation of the exchequer, 
the appointment of commiffioners of cuftoms, ex- 
cife, fequeftrations, with the whole train of fubor- 
dinate officers ; the nomination of inferior judges, 
fheriffs, commiflaries, and juftices of peace. By 
an additional authority over the church, its appro- 
bation was requifite to entitle the clergy to the 
fruits of their benefices, but in the exercife of thofe 
extenfive powers, the council was ftridtly refpon- 
fible to Cromwell *. 

The people, however, had no intereft nor fhare 
in the government. In the convention, furnamed 
Barebone’s parliament, which was fummoned per- 
fonally, after the forcible diffolution of the long 
parliament, to receive the legiflative power from 
Cromwell, five members were appointed as an 
adequate proportion for Scotland. By the inftru- 
ment of government in which he was declared pro- 
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tector, the reprefentation of Scotland was encrealed 
to thirty members, but fuch was the general aver- 
fion to an union, that twenty were only returned 
to the next parliament. The union was then rati- 
fied, and completed by an ordinance to incorporate 
the two nations into the fame commonwealth; to 
exempt the commodities of each from impolts, 
when imported into the other; to abolith vaflalage, 
and the whole train of feudal incidents, fervices, and 
confifcations exacted in Scotland; and to fupprefs 
the hereditary, territorial La Saat into which the 
country was divided. ‘The returns were more 
complete in the fucceeding es rc ; but the re- 
prefentatives were either Engli fh officers, members 
of the council, courts, and boards of revenue, or 
a few temporizing Scotfmen in whom the protector 
could confide. ‘Lhe influence of Argyle was ex- 
a 


erted patriotically, in oppofition to the council of 


/ 
ilate, to procure the return a Scotfmen alone; but 
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to nine thouland, exclufive of fome inconfiderable * OOK 
garrifons. Twenty-eight garrifons were maintained UY 
‘n the caftles and forts, which he had feized or 
conftructed to bridle the country ; but the princi- 

pal forces were ftationed at Leith, Air, Invernels, 
and Glafgow, where citadels were erected, and at 
Inverlochy caftle, which wa s repaired and garrifon 
ed to reftrain the highlands. As a trooper’s pay was 
half a crown, and a common foldier’s a fhilling a 
day, the expence of the army, in 1554, was up- 
wards of half a million a year; but when the army 
was reduced, its expence was diminifhed to twa 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds. The regi- 
ments were frequently recalled by Cromwell, who 
was jealous of Monk’s afcendency over them, and 


replaced by others of whofe dangerous fananiciim 
he was appreheniive in England. A defign was 
once concerted hy Overton, and other rep sublicans, 


to fecure Monk, and march into Eng sland to de- 


a 
ah 


A 


} aes tk. te oe i q << Re ar 
throne the protector, but when the con{piracy was 


detected, it was obfervable that the officers were no 
fooner ar oes or calhiered, than their influence 
over the foldiers immediate ly ce ceafed 1% 


The sbfidies occafionally grant fedtanheue ‘own, Revenue. 
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were levied according to an old valuation, or ren- 
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333, Thurloe, v. 472. vil. 476. Skinner, 74. Gu nble,-g1 
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Bo O ® was appointed by parliament, to render the affeft- 
—~—» Ment more equal, or adequate to the neceflities of 
7056 the flate. But a period of civil wars is feldom 
favourable to the improvement of the revenue. The 
ae after a long interval, was flowly col- 

lected; but the valuation was not accomplifhed 

till the execution of Charles I. when a general 

ellimate of each county was probably framed. 

the valuation was confirmed in the ufurper’s fe- 

cond parliament at Weftmintter ; and is ftill retain- 

ed, as the rule of every affeflment on land. ‘The 
patrimony, or eftablifhed rents and revenues of the 

crown, amounted in 1650, to 33,0004 fterling, 
including the cuftoms, but the deduions sppli: 
eable to the offices of pe and the alienations 
made to rapacious courtiers, rosa that fum to 


‘ 1 ¢ har bs & 2 4 A £ ar ead, « 
little more than 17,000 ME Yee . An excife was 


firft troduced, in imitation of England, during 
tne civil wars; it extended to articles not only 

luxury, but of domeftic growth and ne- 
tion, on which a tax is far more 
itable. ‘The inland excife, un- 
ration of parliament, never yielded 
above vial tll the revenue was farmed, a fum 
ablorbed by the expence of colleGiens. When 
Anno 1640, appropriated to government, the epifcopal rents 

were compnteg only at 11,200/. but itis difficult 

to aicertain either the precife revenue, or the pubs 
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expenditure before the ufurpation ™. 
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The council of ftate was induftrious to diminifh 
the expence, and increafe the defective revenues of 
Scotland. A land tax of 120,000/. fterling was 
was firft impofed by monthly affeflments of 10,000/. 
But it was reprefented by the inhabitants, and by 
Monk himfelf, as an intolerable burden, more than 
a fourth of the yearly rent, and a fixth part of the 
affeflment of England; and was collected by the 
foldiers with extreme difficulty, till reduced iuc- 
ceflively to 7500/. and 6ooo/. a month, and elta- 
blifhed at 72,000/, a year**. In 1656, the cul- 
toms amounted only to 4637/. the excife to 34,313/. 
but they increafed in three years, from a more 
diligent colleGtion, to 62,154/. fterling **. The 
public revenue amounted, at Cromwell’s death, to 
the fum of 143,642/.; the public expenditure, civil 
and military, to 286,458/ of which an annual ba- 
lance of 142,806/. was remitted from England **. 
Such was the expenfive nature of a conquelt bene- 
ficial to the vanquifhed alone, from the wealth em- 
ployed to preferve their fubjection ; but the preflure 
of taxes was immediate, and feverely felt ; the in 
flux of money was gradual and flowly diffufed; 
and if a monthly affeflment of 7500/. amounted 
toa fourth part of the yearly rent, we muft con- 
clude that a large proportion of the fpecie in cir- 
culation, was annually abforbed and returned 
the ftate. 
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During the whole of the laft and the preceding 
century, the adminiftration of juftice was a fubject 
of frequent and juft complaint. The court of fel 
fion had been inftituted by James V. inftead of tie 
daily council, and in imitation, it is faid, of the par- 
hament of Paris. However neceflary at its firft 
inftitution, to preferve a majority unintimidated 
by the potent barons, the number of the judges, in 
the progrefs of fociety, conftituted a radical defeé 
in the court. <A few fupreme judges are placed, 
like infulated fhdividuals, each in a con{picuous 
ftation, expofed to the eyes and fevere animadver- 
fion of mankind ; and their charaéters are confe- 
crated to the exact difcharge ofa facred fun@tion. 
The weak and ignorant are deterred by a fenfe of 
incapacity, from a laborious office which they are 
unable to execute ; and fuch is the influence of po- 
pular cpinion, when concentrated on an individual, 
that the moft profligate, in the decifion of private 
caufes have been found upright. From the number 
of its judges, the court of feffion muft have been 
too apt to forget the dignity requifite in judicial 
proceedings, and to degenerate into the pro- 
tracted debates and capricious decrees of a popular 
aflembly. The majority were promoted from the 
influence of fome powerful family or faétion, 
to which they were attached; and of ff 
teen ordinary judges, abilities, eloquence, and 
profeffional knowledge were the lot only of a 
tew, whole fuperior addrefs might acquire an 
undue influence over the reft. Their num- 
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bers contributed to multiply, and extend their fa- BO OK 
Yo V1. 
mily or political pallies to fhelter and protect Voabalgliiaicg 


the individual from cenfure ; andtheir mode of pro- = "657" 
motion, from Aap: rather than dilinguifhed 


q z 


merit, rendered them peculiarly dependent on the ; 


crown. Ina country where no precedents nor 
aws were eftablifhed, except a few temporary or 
concife ftatutes, the intricacy and frequency of y 
feudal queftions, between the nobility and the 
crown, or their fubordinate Vasa to fubje& them 
to the various incidents, efcheats, and oppreflive 
exactions of a feu aa fyftem 1, muft have fur- 
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nifhed ample temptation and room for injuitice. 


The popular favour acquired on the fir + inftitu- 
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not unfrequently conjoined with the 
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bition, which it was difficult or impoffible to tread 


Lmnoed With integrity. Whatfoever inde be dence might 


1657. 


remain on the bench, was fuppreffed by the occa- 
fional attendance of the extraordinary lords ; created 
from among the council, without a falary, to fup- 
port the fecret or corrupt influence of the crown. 
When the, fupreme ‘inte were converted thus 
into {tatefmen, we are no longer furprifed to find 
them engaged in the moft flagitious tranfactions 
of the preceding age *®. ‘The plea of a ‘minilter, 
or of a court favourite, was feldom unfuccefs- 
ful; nor was his influence exerted for himfelf 
es but for his numerous connections, depend- 
ents, and friends. From an obfequious and cri- 
m mi compliance with the folidiedta of the court, 
the interval is not great, nor was the tranfition diffi- 
cult to private corruption. The court of feflion was 
at times fo corrupt, that in the public opinion, the 
rich had never occafion to lofe their caufe; 
at times fo venal, that money was notorioufly dif- 
penfed to purchafe the votes on the bench. Per- 
al folicitation was not difufed till a later period, 

t is obferved that nothing contributed more 
to the early authority which the clergy acquired, 
than their popular invectives againft the partial or 
venal decrees of the bench. 
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$6 Maitland of Lethington and Sir James Balfour, the de- 
vifers of Darnicy’s murder, were both on the bench. Sir 
James Macgill and Archibald Douglas of Sprot, though 
openly engaced in Rizio’s, and the latter fecretly in Paniley’s 
murder, were afterwards judges. . 


When 
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When the firft parliamerit of Cromwell abolifhed 
hereditary, territorial jurifdictions, conftables and 
juftices of peace were fubttituted ; offices which 
James VI. had eftablifhed but fuffered to expire. 
The commiffary and theriff courts were held by 
Englith officers, who adminiftered a fummary, yet 
not unfubitantial juftice, according to the plain 
dictates of an unlettered underftanding. But the 
fupreme court was regulated upon two principles : 
ift. that Scottifh judges fhould be admitted to explain 
and facilitate bufinefs, but deprived of a majority, as 
corrupt or partial to their allies and friends ; 2d. that 
the laws and judicial proceedings might be gradually 
aflimilated, by a majority of Englifh judges, to the 
practice of England. Four Englifh, and three 
Scottifh judges were accordingly appointed, and re« 
gular circuits eftablifhed through the country. The 
adminiftration of juftice was flow but impartial, 
and the prefent ufe of voluminous memorials, in- 
itead of pleadings, originated from their ignorance 
of the Scottifh law, and the refufal of the principal 
advocates to attend their bar. Their decifions are 
marked by found fenfe, rather than the fubtleties 
of legal difcrimination, and were long remembered 
as the pureft, and moft vigorous difpenfation of juf- 
tice which the nation had enjoyed *”. 

While the country beyond the Forth was pof- 
fefled by Charles, a general affembly had been held 


$7 Whitlock, 570. Thurloc’s State Papers, iv. 57. 2z0— 
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St. Andrews, to confirm the public refolutions, 
and inflict a falutary punifhment on the remon- 
(ube But the latter renewed their proteftation, 
againft the authority of their national idol, the 
aflembly itfelf; the eleGtion of which was prelimited 
they faid, by recommendatory letters from the 
commiflion of the church. The difpute was exal- 
stag by the deprivation of fome remonftrant 
ninifters ; and a fubfequent aflembly rendered the 
divifions of the church incurable. When debarred 
from civil perfecution by Cromwell, each party 
appealed to the people in a voluminous  contro- 
verly ; the refolutioners as a majority of the church, 
mini parity it was impoffible to preferve, if a mi- 
‘ity prefumed to refift its decrees; the remon- 

fir rants, as the pure and orthodox pat of the mi- 
niftry, not obliged, in doétrinal articles, to fubmit 


to the errors of an infallible church. Their 


violence required the interpofition of the military, 
and their next ailembly was’ forcibly diffolved. 
From the artful policy which Vane recommended, 
fynods and prefbyteries were permitted to fubfift, 
and in thefe fubordinate judicatures, the diflenfions 
of the clergy were fuffered:to encreafe, that each 
party might be rendered dependent on the civil 
maciftrate to whom both appealed. By a late 
ftatute to abolifh patronage, the choice of parochial 
minifters had been transferred to the congrega- 
tion, and wherever a vacancy occurred, each party 
endeavoured to introduce an adherent of its own. 
The remonftrants were inferior in numbers, 
which was compenfated by more outrageous de- 
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votion and violence. A more fanatical worfhip goox 
began to prevail; long and frequent extemporary ecactoilialy 
fermons, of which the conflant topic was the re- 1657. 
cent corruption of a regenerated church; more 
vehement and inceflant prayers, and a prophetic 
intonation which it is impoflible to defcribe **. 

The fettlement of a new minifter was difhonoured by 
indecent tumults; the rites were not unfrequent- 

ly defiled with bloodfhed ; and the people were dif- 

perfed and disfigured by blows and wounds. 

Each party proceeded to inflict deprivation on the 

other ; and as the poffeflion both of the church and 
benefice depended on the council, they applied al- 
ternately to Cromwell for protection and aid. 

The. balance was adjufted and ‘dst with a 
fkilful hand. When the protector condelcended 
to.court the prefbyterians, lord Broghill humanely 
endeavoured to appeafe their diflenfions, 1n order 

to conciliate their joint fupport to the eftablifhed 
government. ‘Their conterences Brave! ineffec- 

tual; but his authoetD enforced a-mutual toleration, 

more odious perhaps to an eftablifhed church than 
perfecution itfelf. The tender of the covenant, 

and of other religious oaths, was prohibited; and 
excommunication divefted of its terrors, was de- 
prived of every temporal or legal effect. ‘The 
clergy were required to defift from their prayers 

for the exiled king. The remonf{trants complied, 

as lefs difaffected to the protector’s government ; 

but. the refolutioners refufed, till their flpends 
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were about to be fequeftrated, when they adopted 
a faving maxim, that a prince unable to afford 
protection, might difpenfe with their prayers. 
From an unlimited toleration, the encreafe of fec- 
taries was apprehended and deprecated as a nation- 
al evil: but fuch was the artful texture of prefby- 
terian difcipline, or fuch the cenforian rigour of. its 
parochial feffions, that of the numerous fects 
which prevailed in England, although a conftant 
influx was occafioned by the army, the quakers 
alone, whofe peaceful do&rines the recent horrors 
of war recommended, obtained a permanent efta- 
blifhment in Scotland *°. 

I]. In barren countries, whofe inhabitants are 
poor and addicted to arms, the arts that minifter 
to utility or luxury are neither numerous, nor 
is their hiftory important : but in Scotland the ac- 
cefion was an event peculiarly unpropitious to 
every art. The f{pirit of improvement that per- 
vaded the reft of Europe, was difcouraged and 
deprefied when the prefence of the prince, and the 
fplendor and elegance of the court were with- 
drawn, and the refidence or conflux of the prime 
nobility was transferred to England. An univer- 
fal dejection fucceeded the tranfient joy which the 
reftoration excited. Whatfoever induftry the na- 
tion poffefled, was extinguifhed or exerted in a 
foreign clime; and Jamefon, the pupil of Rubens, 
is the only diftinguifhed painter whom Scotland 
has produced. Nor was its progreflive fituation 
alone fufpended. in every {pecies of improvement 
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its diftance from England was increafed by the ace Book 
ceflion ; and to eftimate its progrefs in the arts or wien 
refinements of focial life, we muft uniformly confi- 7657 
der Scotland as a century behind. 
An opinion is entertained by fome, that at a Agricul 

former period Scotland was highly cultivated : 

but it is impoflible to aflign an adequate caufe for 

the decline of agriculture, or to difcover at what 

period of its hiftory a better mode of cultivation 
prevailed. At an earlier period than the prefent, 

the produce of the country was confined almoft 
entirely to bear, .an inferior {pecies of barley, and 

oats. Inftead of military tenures, infeudations for 

rent were recommended by the legiflature, and 
adopted, to encourage a better cultivation : but 

the ftate of agriculture muft have been poor in- 

deed, that required a new tenure, and a perpetuity 

in{ftead of a temporary leafe®. The peafants never 

were aftricted or fixed to the foil ; but agriculture, 

in the prefent period, continued to languifh with- 

out encouragement or the means of improvement. 

‘The farmer, whofe poffeflion was either precarious, 

or his leafe of a fhort or improper duration, nei- 

ther inclofed, nor planted, nor ftrove to ameliorate 

the fterility of the foil. A portion of his farm, 

the moft fertile, or contiguous to his dwelling, was 
nanured and ploughed by fome ftarving cattle ; nor 

{uttered to reft or recruit froma conttant fucceffion 


©° Henry’s Hilt. vi. 584. From the rental of the great 
church benefices at the general aflumption, it appears that the 


yent referved in wheat bore no proportion to that of other 
grain. Keith’s Hitt, App. 182. 
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of annual crops. . The reft was abandoned to paf- 
ture and’ walle; or ploughed up in feparate por- 
tions, at diftant intervals, till each part was fuc- 
ceflively exhaufted. The culture of wheat was 
moftly confined to the counties fouth of the Tay, 
where four bolls, or fixteen bufhels, were the ut- 
mot produce of a Scottifh acre; but the ufe of ar- 
tificial grafles was unknown; and a judicious ro- 
tation ie crops and fallows was never practifed, 
to invigorate or preferve the nutrition of the foil. 
‘The rents were payable in kind, unlefs on fome 
occafions convetted into money: but the tenant 
was not unfrequently fupplied with: corn, cattle, 
and the implements of hufbandry; and in return 
for the feed and ftock, half the produce of the har- 
veft was appropriated to the landlord “*. 

It is difficult to difcover, and would be curious 
rather than important, to enumerate the remaining 
arts in their infant ftate. Were we to believe a 
ae tradition, the Scots were unacquainted 
with the method of planting cabbages, and tanning 
snk very dl civilized and inftructed by Cromwell’s 
foldiers in the fimpleft arts. That they were in- 
debted to the Enelifh for fkill and dexterity, is ex- 
tremely probable; but that they could fubfitt 
without cabbage, might furprife the moft credu- 
lous ; and the radia Ghine of pe was practifed 
by each peafant as a domeftic art". Homefpun 


61 Ponaldfon’s Husbandry Anatomized, 697. Mifcellenia 


Aulica, 191. See Note XX. 


62 Johnfon’s Journey to the Weitern [lands, Works, x. 344. 
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woollen fubfifted as a coarfe and houfehold manu- 
facture, in which each family was occafionally em- 
ployed. Linen of a coarfe texture had become 
an article of fuch confiderable exportation, as to 
conftitute a ftaple commodity. of the country. 
Soap and falt works had been long erected °°; the 
former, a declining asia Gaeed ferved ciaians 
for domeftic confumption ; the latter, befides a large 
exportation, fupplied an extenfive fithery, manial 
was profecuted fuccefsfully, by the towns inter- 
fperfed along the coaft of Fife, till the fifhermen 
were moftly deftroyed at the battle of Kilfyth. An 
extenfive fair was held at St. Andrews, to which 
the Scottifh traders who frequented. Poland, re- 
turned yearly from Dantzick, where thirty thou- 
fand were fuppoled to refide. But the principal 
trade was maintained with Campvere, where the 
Scots, in return for pecul iar immunities, had long 
eftablifhed their ftaple in the Netherlands. ‘Their 
exports till confifted of corn, wool, coal, lead, falt, 
fith, coarfe woollen, yarn and linen, the raw pro- 
duce, or the rude manufactures of their native 
country ; their imports were the finer manufactures, 
hardware and wines of the continént; and fuch 
was the confumption of the laft article, that three 
thoufand tons of French. wines were feized by 
Cromwell, on taking pofleflion of Leith. At the 


beginning of the sau wars, about eighty fail of 


{fhipping b peronged to the Forth, and when Dundee 
was ftorm d by Monk, three-fcore veflels were 
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found in the harbour. Since the acceffion, the 
trade of Scotland had undoubtedly encreafed ; but 
it fuffered under the ufurpation, notwithftanding 
the influx of money, from the oppreflive taxes im- 
pofed on the people“, 

Literature, foon after its revival in Italy, had 
diffufed an early ray on the nation ; and while the 
Scots were yet ignorant of the arts of life, was cul- 
tivated with the fame ardor with which the refor- 
mation was embraced. While the learned through- 
out Europe, enraptured with claffical models of 
perfections, abandoned their native tongues in de- 
{pair, it is juftly obferved that the Scottifh writers 
were excelled by none. The elegance of Boethius, 
the friend of Erafmus, and one of the earlieft re- 
itorers of ‘letters, was imitated in the futceeding 
age by Lefly, bifhop of Rofs, and far furpaffed by 
his rival Buchanan, whofe vivid and flexible genius, 
adapted equally to poetry and profe, arofe fupe- 
rior to the fervile conftraint of a dead language, 
and united an invention truly poetical, with the 
pureft latinity of the Auguftan age. The edu- 
cation or refidence of the reformed clergy, in the 
proteftant, churches of France and Switzerland, ex- 
acted an attention to the claffical languages, to the 
difregard of their own; and the Delicia Poetarum 
Scotorum, to which the elder Melville contributed, 
furnifh an honourable monument of national ltera- 

4 Whitlock, 438—84. Hardwick’s State Papers, ii. 144. 
Gumble, 44. Baillie, ii. 419. Mifcellania Aulica, 191. where 
the exports are computed at 200,000/, ig a State of Scotland 
obvioully written about the era of the acceffion. 
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ture. The language of the ancients continued to pooxK 
be ufed, and afliduoufly cultivated, till the middle , ers 
of the laft century ; but the learned, like the mili- +457. 
tary adventurers of Scotland, frequently fought 
abroad for thofe literary rewards, which the poverty 
or religion of their country intercepted at home. 
‘The two Barclays, Dempfter, and Volufenus, or 
Wilfon, taught or ftudied in the univerfities of 
France and Italy ; and Arthur Johnfton, whole La- 
tin poetry has obtained the fecond rank to Buc- 
hanan’s, fubfifted, till recalled by Charles I., as. a 
phyfician at Paris, 

The Scottith language, defcended from the fame 
cothic original, had begun, before the acceilion, 
to approximate in writing towards the Englifh 
ftandard. ‘The compofitions of James were rude 
and pedantic; but Spottif{wood was induftrious, in 
his ecclefiaftical hiftory, to refine the vernacular 
idioms of his ftile. It is not eafy, perhaps, to de- 
termine, whether a dead language, in which men 
were initiated, and of which the pureft models 
were preferved and ftudied, from their earlieft years, 
or a foreign dialect which the tongue was unable 
to pronounce, and to the purity and precifion of 
which the mind was unaccuftomed, impofed the 
moft difficult alternative, or the feverelt conf{traint 
on original genius. Yet at a time when the rugged 
numbers of Donne and Johnfon prevailed in 
poetry, Drummond of Hawthornden gave the firft le 
fpecimen of a rich and melodious verfification, and Vege 
difcovered a vein of tender, unaffected fentiment 
which fucceeding poets have not difdained to imi- 

tate. 


4: 
d 
from the difficulty of verfe. But the Englith is 2 


fie THOS TO ey 


tate. [lis tafte was formed «in the Italian fchool; 


and he preceded Denham and Waller in the refine- 
ment of our numbers ;. though, like theirs, his poe- 
ry is neither always equal, nor always corred, 
We was unfortunate only in his choice of a flanza 
in the Italian fonnet, whofe prolix and. laboured 
uniformity feems but adapter to Englith verfe. 
"Phe mechanical perfection of numbers refides, ‘PET 
haps, in a due mediun fee the alee: of the 
SPOR NER and the unlaboured eafe which the 
erfe exhibits. ‘Phe mumerous inflexions of 
ere each word was fufceptible in the ancient 
languages, were productive of uniform terminations 
corr fpondine in found, to which there were no 
limits but the extent of a copious tongue. From 
the Hapeemsdilated eafe with which ga OC- 
eurred, which abounding almoft beyond computa- 
tion, it was more ae eon to fuppr efs than difcover, 
he utmoft tice of inverfion was requifite, to ey 
ecurrence of the fame founds “. 
lels frequent in modern languages, 
as they are fupplied by particle s and auxiliary verbs ; 
but in the Italian lang guage they. are fill fo nu- 
in the rha Be of the improvifatori, 
fuch is fhil the facility of its feeble rhymes, that 
intricate ftanza is required to aug- 
the difficulty, and the pleafure that refults 


= 


te 


language fufceptible, perhaps, of the leat poeonad 


Fach word is san in general, with a fingle 


? 


termination, correfponding in found with a few 
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others, but in itfelf productive of no variety nor 
choice of rhymes. Blank verfe difpleafes as ealy 
and profaic, unlefs in a few inftances, where it 1s 
ftamped with the diction, imagery, or, appropriate 
excellence of a diftinguifhed poet. Rhyme is nei- 
ther too eafy to occur fortuitoufly, nor too uniform, 
as in the ancient languages, to require a tedious re- 
currence of the fame conftruGtion. But the fame 
rhymes, when prolonged through the intricate tex- 
ture of a fonnet, impofe a ftiff, unfuccefsful con- 
{traint upon Englifh poetry; as a language whole 
correfponding terminations are few and various, is 
incapable of uniting uniformity with graceful eafe. 

Sir William Alexander, fecretary of itate, enjoy- 
eda higher reputation than Drummond in bis time. 
His monarchical tragedies are full of oftentatious 
morality, diffufed through fmooth, rhetorical ftan- 
zas, without a finele {park of celeftial fire. His 
poetry was amply rewarded. He was created 
earl of Stirling, with a grant of the province of 
Nova Scotia, to be parcelled out among an hun- 
dred adventurers, with the title of baronets; but 
the fale of titles was a lucrative trafic, and the fet- 
tlement of a diftant colony was forgotten. 

The learned Craig is diftinguifhed by the firft 
«reatife on the feudal law. The records of his own 
country were not then explored ; but his education 
at Paris enabled him to compare the different codes 
of the gothic kingdoms of Europe, and to compile 
a fyftem of feudal law which fucceeding authors 
have often filently tranfcribed. Others have excelled 
in declamation on the fubject ; but none have united 

fuch 
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fuch practical utility with a profound and comper- 


-henfive view of the feudal fyftem. He died a few 


years after the acceffion. 

But the man whofe genius reflects the moft dif- 
tinguifhed luftre on his age and nation, is Napier 
of Merchifton, the inventor of Logarithms. His 
fcientifical genius was firft applied to the myfteries 
of the apocalypfe, to gratify the proteftants by a 
plain difcovery of the pope in Antichrift ; but his 
calculations of the prophefies have been difproved 
by time, and his name has already outlived the pe- 
tiod which his pen affigned for the duration of the 
world. His fame is more durably fixed by the 
logarithmic canon, the correfpondence between 
arithmetical and geometrical progreflions, a fub- 
lime invention of univerfal utility; the refult of 
patient and intenfe meditation. He died in 1617, 
at the age of fixty-nine. 


— 


From the beginning of the civil wars, a flood of 
barbarous polemicks overfpread the nation. ‘The 
articles of Perth, the canons, liturgy, and the doc- 
trines of Arminius, were fucceeded by the cove- 
nants, and the divine rights of the prefbyterian 
church; and when thefe topics of debate were ex- 
haufted, the pious indignation of the clergy was 
levelled at the fectaries, or againft themfelves. ‘The 
univerfities were appropriated to the moft fanatical 
inftructors; and the language and philofophy of 
the fchools were imperfetly taught, as fubfervient 
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to a fpecies of controverfial divinity, that teemed 


with difputatious invectives againft the errors of 


Phe poverty of the Scottifh church. is 
peculiarly 
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peculiarly unfavourable to the purfuit of lefters: 
the univerfities make no provifion for the inde- 
pendence and eafe of a f{tudious life. The wealthy 
benefices of the Englifh church may afford a final 
retreat, its well endowed univerfities, an interme- 
diate fanctuary, for literary repofe ; and if fcience 
is permitted to flumber, a tafte for claffical and po- 
lite learning is at. leaft cultivated and preferved. 
But the Scottifh clergy, who are removed early in 
life from the univerfity to a remote folitude, have 
no accefs to the works of the learned, nor the 
means, if they retain the defire, to improve and 
augment the acquifitions which they have already 
made. None are illiterate; but the church has 
not yet been diftinguifhed by a man of extenfive 
or profound erudition. ‘Their education imparts 
a knowledge of {cience; their trials at their ordina- 
tion, require an equal proportion of Greek and 
Hebrew; and the fame parity is obfervable in the 
learning and difcipline of the church “%. But the 
tafte and {cience, the genius and learning of the age 
were abforbed and buried in the gulph of religious 
controverfy. At a time when the learning of Sel- 
den, and the genius of Milton confpired to adorn 
England, the Scots were reduced to fuch writers 
as Baillie, Rutherford, Guthrie, and the two 
Gillefpies ; and in the voluminous compilations of 
Calderwood, the church gave no promile of the 
future elegance, the difcriminating penetration, and 
accurate refearch, which diftinguifh the hiftorical 
Jabours of Robertfon. 


“ Burnet, i. 45. 
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an adequate conception, difcriminates the charac- 
ter and manners of the times.’ Ever fince the re- 
formation, it was the misfortune of the clergy to 
continue obnoxious and hoftile to the court ; and 
their policy, therefore, to cultivate thofe arts of po- 
pulatity, and to cherifh that original fervour of 
devotion, from which an eftablifhed church, not 
difcountenanced by the civil magiftrate, never fails 
to recede. The oppofite policy of James, to 
deprefs the church and enliven its devotions, ferved 
only to perpetuate an auftere and fanatical fpirit, 
which might ‘have fubfided in time from indulgence 
and neglect. As he profefled to counteract the 
fanaticifm of the people, by amufing fpectacles, 
good cheer at Chriftmas, and popular. games in 
May °’, thefe were induftrioufly prohibited under 

covenant. Theatrical réprefentations were not 
then introduced; but the moft innocent: amufe- 
ments, and the moft profligate diflipdtion were 
alike profcribed. Cards and dancing were inter- 
dicted as the {nares of Sic dangerous, or a 
leaft unfuitable to the people of God. The feafts 
and domeftic paftimes appropriated to the wimter 
folftice, the revels and public recreations of the 
people, even the Chriftmas recefs of the courts’ of 
law, were fupprefled as fuperftitious: the fports. of 
the field were forbidden to the clergy; nor durft 
the moft popular indulge in the moft innocent re- 


°7 King James’s Works, 164- 
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profane fwearing, which diminifhes our fenfe of 
judicial oaths, was univerfally difcontinued; and 
from the feverity of national manners, even the 
characteriftical ardor of the Scots was reprefled. 
The perufal of the fcriptures, and the habits of re- 
ligious controverly, and extemporary prayer, in 
which the people of each fex, and of every condi- 
tion, were eminently gifted, diffufed a portion of 
general knowledge which is {till preferved 5 and 
itis obfervable, that the peafantry are lefs illiterate, 
more acute, inguifitive, and better informed than 
in other nations. The vices peculiarly obnoxious 
to clerical cenfure, are thofe from which the clergy 
are debarred themfelves. As chaftity has been fub- 
ftitated, inftead of celibacy, as a chief ingredient 
in the ecclefiaftical character, fornication has ever 
been expofed, in. the reformed churches, to the mott 
fevere perfecution. It was not punifhable with 
death as in England; but the penalties inflicted by 
the legiflature, the cenfures, and above all the pen- 
ance impofed by the ecclefiaftical courts, muft 
have taught circumfpection at leaft to licentious 
youth. The offenders appeared on the pillar, or 
{tool of repentance, an elevated feat in the midit of 
the church, to profefs their contrition to the congre- 
gation, and endure the acrimonious rebukes of the 
paftor. The adulterer’s penance was prolonged 
for fix months, and performed in fackcloth ; but 
the terrors even of the flighter penance, have fre- 
quently impelled the unhappy mother to ftiile the 
illegitimate fruit of her womb. To difcover the 
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influerice of religion, ‘even’ when moft forcible, on 
the minds of men, it is fufficient to afk, whether we 
would truft fer fecurity and perfonal protection 
to an age where public order was fupported, with- 
out the intervention of the magiftrate, by the be- 
lief of future retribution alone, or prefer a period 
wherein order was preferved by the fole authority of 
the civil magiftrate ; and the anfwer will demon. 
{trate how {ftrong and coercive is the authority of 
the laws; how weak or tranfient are the impref- 
fions of religion; and comparatively how imper- 
feét the additional aid which it contributes to 
government. 

If, in thefe inftances beneficial to morals, fanati- 
ciim was productive of pride, hypocrify, fuperfti- 
tious credulity, religious perfecution, and other 
vices peculiar to the age. . ‘The regenerated, in pro- 
portion as they approach perfection, indulge in the 
utmoft latitude of f{piritual pride. hein ecitafies 
arcfe at times to infpiration and vifions, in which 
they affeed to hold the moft familiar converfe, and 
to es asap in the moft homely terms with the 
Deity ; andr eceived as a divine refponfe, or unere 
ring precept, whatfoever text or example occurred 
in- prayer”. Religious. hypocrify is unknown to 
the honeft enthufiafm of the Muffelman, but as 
fear invariably, in domeftic education, is the 
fource of falfehood, fo their hypocrify was con- 
tracted under early perfecution, from the necef- 
fity of difimulation, and ‘improved from the 
habitual cant to which the mind reforts, in thofe 


7! Livingfton’s Life, MS. Lord Hailes? Remarks on 
Scottith Hilt. 254. 
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ais of laffitude when its devotion fabfides. 
/ Pride’ and hypocrify were: ‘cherifhed by an af- 
furanee; that the chofen are’ predeftinated never 
to’ falls but fuperftitious “credulity is gratified 
by aabatah cts and its obje€ts were difcovered 
in’ the® innocence’ and «indigence ~of| helplefs 
age. ' The belief of ‘witcheratt was univerfal. im 
the laft' century, but the punifhment was more pe+ 
culiarly confined to Scotlands0 The old and infirm; 
whofe ‘fole crime was their mifery, were -feized on 
the moft malevolent and abfurd fufpicions, «and 
if the importunities ‘of the ~clerpyfailedy tortures; 
under which they frequently expired, ‘were mever 
waiting to/extort the confi lion: of an ideal crithe. 
Wittatfoeverit petfons they accufed inthe frenzy of 
defpair, were Saba ited m the ‘crime, fearched by 
approved inquifitors, to difcover the fecret-tokens 
of rong and condemned swith their “wretched 
secafers to the flamés. “On one’ ocedfion, ‘thirty 
unhappy’ wretches were convicted of ‘witchcraft, 
and burnt in’ Fife’; ‘on another, fixty of each fex 
were accufed’‘of the’ famecrime, but acquitted by 
the’ good pina of the Englifh iy who perceived 


dence abhivd 7, But in each parifh and ‘congre- 
gation, thé'nioft‘unrelenting and cruel inquifition 
was maintdéined by the clergy againit an imaginary 
crime, and théré are few ‘villages in Scotland, 
where the flames of perfecution have not been 
kindled againft indigent old age. 
In the laft-century,' the military and adventurous. 


fpirit of the Scots was efteemed, and their lettered 
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education .refpetted abroad. . Their national. cha- 
racter then,was remote} from. He Ta and fo ft Lrong- 
ly. diftnguifhed by. their favourite dox sh s RS refill. 
ance |to kings, as, to..excite,.the furpok ier of Bayle 
that a Scot {fmaniavas once beaten. for, the eet 
dotrine,.of: paflive, obedience 23. . At, home, theix 
fituation undér the. covenant was eeteny not uns 
happys.asi the Heverity, ofa feudal ariftocracy: was 
tempered, by ithe; necefity of conciliating) their ‘ fup- 
port, Jin 6ppofition,.to, the crown,.).“Ehe nobles, 
although theysratained, their, juritdiGtions, durfk not 
irritate their vaflals, by unjult exaGions); ,and their 
power was controlled by therecclefiafticabitribanals 
where ithe people were! ddinitted} and. right retalh 
ate: their wrongs onitheir oppreflive:lords..’ Their 
Gtuation with as étito the comfor rts, of life was 
improved by the ufurpatior in but’ :ithe nobility 
were oburied under? the sruin the throne.;Lhe 
decline: and -ruihy of ancient fami les, was) pathes 
tically deplored); +:aridour Ags {till attracted 
to the fate of the principal charaGers: in. the! pre 
cedinpiftenes. “Fhe dukes of Hamilton had periths 
ed. fucceffively, om the-feaffold, and-in’ the field’ 

theit eltates: were vided obey thein creditors; 

or Conferred on ‘Englifh> officers '; bala D: daughter 
was ‘the lift niemorial of their family and name. 
The marquis of Argyle: had’ retired to: the hight 
haids;opprefled with debts and the! public hatred 5 

diftrufted bytheEnelith; and detefted by: the Scote 
for his comphance: with-the “times. ¢*Montrofe and 
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the marquis of Huntley had fuffered execiition 5 
and their families were reduced to indigence, ofr 
threateried with extin@tion. Loudon, the chancel- 
for, lived like an outlaw, concealed in the highlands, 
and ‘the ‘earls of Marifhal, Eglinton, Rothes, 
Crawford, and Lauderdale, were imprifoned in the 
‘ower, Warifton alone, of the chief covenanters, 
Sbtained favour with Cromwell, and arofe to a feat 
in his houfe of peers, and a place’ in the council of 
ftate in England. A contemporary, firuck. with 
thofe fudden viciffitudes, compofed a whimfical 
treatife on the inftability, or the Staggering State 
of Scottifh Statefmen for an hundred years; 
from the fecret: fatirical hiftory of their lives, to 
prove how rarely their preferment was acquired 
with honour, enjoyed with reputation, or loft 
without ruin ’*. unt oi | 

Such was the fituation of Scotland during the. 
ufurpation of Cromwell, with whofe government. 
the people had no connection, but ‘that which fub- 
fifts between the vanquifhed and their conquerors, 
and from’ whofe arms they derived no luftre, but 
that which a matter reflects on his flave. The 
operation of his government was to reprels their 
turbulence, and habituate their minds to fubordi- 
nation and otder; but it ferved to extinguith the 
fpirit of freedom; and prepare the nation for the 
defpotifm of the Stewarts which it was deftined 
to endure. His government never was popular; 
the republicans never were numerous in: Scots 
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iand; but the intereft of Charles feemed to be 
buried in profound oblivion. His family would 
have been excluded for ever from the throne, if a 
popular government had been eftablifhed in Eng- 
land, or if, from circumftances unconnected with 
our hiftory, the government had not depended on 
a fingle man; whole life already approached its 
conclufion. 

While the arms of Cromwell were triumphant 
abroad, while his name was dreaded, and his friend- 
{hip folicited by the greateft potentates, his govern- 
ment was diftracted by the conipiracies of every 
party at home. His perfon was expofed to affaflin- 
ation from his own foldiers. His confcience was 
awakened by the death, or the dying reproaches of 
his favourite daughter; and the tyrant at length 
difcovered, that guilty ambition, even when moft 
fuccefsful, is never inacceflible to remorfe and fear. 
His mind was opprefled with the dangers and 
cares of ftate. ‘The appearance of a ftranger filled 
him with alarm, and he {crutinized his looks with an 
inquilitive and apprehenfive eye. Arms and con- 
cealed armour, which he daily wore, were infuffi- 
cient for his prefervation, and he never ftirred 
abroad unlefs furrounded with guards, never ree 
turned by the fame road, nor flept above thrice in 
the fame apartment. A flow fever, the refult of 
con{tant agitation, preyed upon his body, and de- 
generating into a tertlan ague, undermined a con- 
ftitution which was naturally robuft. The phy- 
ficians pronounced his diforder dangerous, and he 
Degan to confider his death as imminent ; but his 
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He was born of re{fpectable parents, rér sires al- 
lied, on. his mother’s fide, to the Stewart family, 
and on sp father’s dprung ‘from a fitter of Crom- 
“well, mir ulter and. victin n of Henry VII”. 
From_a. va lute and licentious youth, he pafied at 
once to‘ the ge extreme at enthufiaftic déevo- 
tion ; and when the wars s commenced, afcended Ta- 
pidly to the natural level of his eae and, ‘am 
bition. _ From a command of horfe, he rofé to, the 
firft.. rank in the army and. in the’ fate } from the 
‘obfcure and humble mediocrity of a private ftation, 
to the, abfolute raped and ultimate difpofal of 
three kingdoms. ‘To es 4 monarch, or to 
fubyert the liberties of a tree p eople, had been the 


Cie Richard. Williams, lord Cromwell’s nephew, and 
liver’s great grandfather, was the firft of the family; that af- 
fumed the furname of Cromwell. Oliver and his mother, , wife, 
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and uocle, fubfcribed Willams a 
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lot of: others, but) by combining thefe crimes, he? -o%@™% 
vs Vie 
had. dethronéd:; ‘to a public éxecution, and reduced: — 165%. 


was the firft who brought the monarch *whom’ he 


the people: whom he ferved to the moft complete 


fubjection. “A magnanimous and daring fpirit, an 
invincible courage, military talents, addrefs, perfe- 


verance,/and uniform: fuccefs, were neceflary to 
accomplifh his greatnefs and his crimes. But to 
thefe qualities he added the moft extravagant en- 
thufiafm ; the moft confummate hypocrify ; a pro- 
found fagacity in difcerning the charaéters and de- 
figns of others ; an impenetrable fecrecy in difguif- 
ing his own. From the diflipation of his early years, 
he retameda fpecious franknefs, which degenerat- 
ed often into grofs buffoonery, but without which 
hypoerify itfelf is of little avail. His magnanimity 
was naturally imperious and overbearing ; nor did 
he ftoop to diffimulation and artifice where it was 
poflible to command. His military talents are ra- 
ther confpicuous in the enthufiafm with which he 
infpired, and in the difcipline to which he inured 
his troops, than in the evolutions of the field or 
the conduct of'a campaign. His victories were 
due to their difcipline and irrefiftible valour, and as 
he,entered into the army late in life, bis military 
character, though furpaffed oy none of his country- 
men, never equalled the reputation of Condé and 
Turenne. -If inferior to Vane in addrefs and dex- 
terity, his vigorous underftanding was excelled by 
none. Neither wholly illiterate nor deftitute of 
elocution, he united an apparent incoherence of 
thought and expreffion, with. a clear and ‘fteady 
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BO.O K cofiception of his objet; and a prompt décifion in 
—-. the choice and execution of his defigns. His quick 
1658 and intuitive perception of the characters of men, 
was accompanied with the rare talent of employing 
their abilitities in the manner moft advantageous to 
himfelf or the ftate. But the difcriminative cha- 
racters of his genius were enthufiafm, hypocrify, 
and immoderate ambition; from the combination 
of which he was fitted to become the author of a 
new fect, had he not found a fyftem adapted to 
his purpofes and fafhioned to his hands. 

His ambition, however, was guided by events, 
and like his talents, appeared to expand with every 
opportunity that occurred. At one period it was 
confined toa ribband, a title, a competent fortune, 
and the command of the army; till the duplicity 
of Charles left him, he faid, only this alternative ; 
‘<< If it is my head or the king’s that muft fall, can 
¢¢ | hefitate which to choofe?”’ If freton, a genuime 
republican, had furvived, or the parliament had con- 
fented to a timely diffolution, his ufurpation might 
have been prevented; but the diffolution of the 
long parliament had become not lefs neceffary for 
his prefervation than the deftrudtion of the king. 
His domeftic government was a reign of expe- 
dients, vigorous indeed, but without a plan. It 
was believed that his refources and arts were ex- 
haufted with his life ; but to furmount the original 
obitacles to his greatnefs, was more difficult far 
than to prolong its duration. His morals were 
jrreproachable in private life. His government 
was juft and lenient where his fafety or intereft had 
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mo immediate concern, and although humanity ® ] a K 
never obftructed the execution of his defigns, even as 


his oS eae that he was not unwor- *°5° 
thy of the crown be rejected, had he been born to 
reign. He died with the charaéter of the worlft 
and greaic(i man in modern times, which with 
fome abatements is fill preferved; and as he en- 
joyed more than regal power while alive, he was 
interred with more than regal pomp and expence. 
His death was fucceeded by an unexpected calin, Richard, 
aha ; pro:ectore 
and the government, which each party had alter- 
nately confpired to fubvert, feemed for fome months 
to be upheld by the terrors of his name. ‘The 
moft oppofite parties and difcordant fects were ac- 


tuated by a common hatred to his perfon and go- 
ee but at his death they were neither pre- 
soa act nor difpofed to unite. The new pro- 
tector was seep acarndy by the city, the army, 
the navy; Ireland was fecured by his brother 
Henry, Scotland by Monk’s attachment to his 
family ; and the free fentiments of the people of 
England were attefted by their numerous addrefles, 
and the difinterefted tender of their fortunes and 
lives. A young man educated in retirement, 
without abilities, experience, or an inclination ta 
govern, fucceeded by a verbal nomination to three 
kingdoms as his paternal inheritance, and enjoyed 
his fates s elevation without the hatred attached 
to his crimes. While he continued to govern 
without a parliament, his authority was preferved ; 
but the moment he reforted to that dangerous ex- 
pedient, his power was undermined by fecret ene- 

mies, 
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The neceffitiess'of the ftate;,and the debts or-ens 
gapements ofthe Jate prote€ior, required immes 
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diate laxp phi esi;.and the. parltament,.was caréfully 
modelled after i en ancient oan to fecure the. fur 
port of thé diminutive bo: uchs, which Cromwell 
had retrenched, ; ) Thirty ieates and -among 


£ 


thefe Argyle, were returned irom Scotland ; thirty 


rom Jreland;, and, the other houfe,-as it was con- 
umelioufly..fiyled,..was compofed of Cromwell’s 
peers. , Notwithitanding: thefe precautions, the 
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revive. Lhe: 
mode of Richard’s‘acceflion was. feverely inveftugat- 
ed,. .An acknowledement of his ttle, and of the 
other, houles:awas; extorted from the commons ; 
butothe sppelition, out-numbered in thefe queltions, 
eceded -tésexamine, and impeach, his. minifters. 


pre d 

fon every) uUlegal .meature of »Gromwell’s. govern- 
nT Re ye ye Pee aie are 

ment, Nor were thefe difienfions, confined to, pars 


i 

nt. Lhey.extended. to his council,» connec- 
leetwood,, his brother-in-law, 
Ocfborough,, his\.uncle, |had. formed ja-fecret 
cabal.in. the army,.and, maintained. an,intimate cor-. 
refpondence with the. difcontented . republicans, 
o counteract, as, they pretended,.the violence of 
perluaded, Richard to affemble 
‘ers, which his. authority was never 
afterwards < ‘ble to diffolve. A. remon{trance was 
prepared to feparate the mulitary, from the civil 
sowers with which the protector,was invelted, and 
to confer. the formcr.on a perfon in whom.the ar- 
my nught confide. he parliament and the pro- 


tector 
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teGor were alarmed atthe danger of military ufurp- 
ation stebut his humanity interpofed to prevent the 
affafination: of Lambert; and even his guards re- 
fufed tocaflift in’ arrefting Fleetwood. ‘The army 
mufered:at St.-James’s ; and when the rude and 
boilterous Defborough ‘compelled his-nephew to 
diffolve> the’ parliament, the protector was juftly 
confideredias dethroned. Without a ftruggle or 
ftipulation for his perfonal fafety, the meck niannes 
confentedicto defcend from the euilty greatnels 

which bis-father had attained; and in the tranquil 


enjoyment of a private ftation, exhibited a rare ex- 


ample of the fecurity which innocence may fome- 


times afford.””. 

The principal officers were defirous to retain the 
three kingdoms under military government ; the 
republicans:to revive the remains of the long par- 
liament, which had been» forcibly dil feted but 
never ‘legally difflolved.. About: feventy ee 
were aflembled ‘who had voted for the. trial, o 
approved the execution of the late king. A coun- 
cil. of -ftate was chofen, in owhich Warifton pre- 
fided ; Fleetwood was nai to the command 
of the army, during the pleafure of the houfe; but 
the!-officers-were difeufted at a new model, by 
which the rump, as it was lndicroufly termed, of 
the long, parliament, endeayoured to recover 
pofichion of the fword... Its authority might have 
been préferved if the fecluded members had been 
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reftored to their feats, and adniitted equally té\a 
fhare of power, The prefbyterians, rather. than 
fubmut tothe dominion of the independents, had 
acquieiced with lels reluctance in the ufurpation of 
Cromwell; but when their enemies were reftored 
to the power from which they were ftill excluded, 
the two parties into which the nation was divided, 
were united by a common object and matual de- 
ipair. When the reign of the military faints was 
renewed, a tacit compromife was eftablithed be- 
tween the prefbyterians and royalilts, whofe ani- 
mofities were buried in a fecret combinatien to 
reftore their ancient conftitution and king. . |The 
day was appointed for a general infurrection, The 
king had arrived at St. Maloes to ‘attend its” fuc- 
cels, but the confpirators were betrayed by Sir 
Richard Willis; deterred by an opportune detec- 
tion of his treachery ; or prevented by’ the  vigi- 
lant precautions of parliament. Sir George Booth, 
a prefbyterian, who declared at Chefter for a free 
parliament, was furprifed by Lambert, and: his 
forces dilperfed. The victory was immediately 
ruinous to parliament; ultimately conducive to 
the king’s reftoration. Lambert, inftruéted by 


Cromweli’s example, and influence with Fairfax, 


nor lefs ambitious, had afpired to govern by Fleet- 
wood’s means, ‘The inferior officers, on whom 
the parliament relied, were won by his intrigues 
and prefents to concur in a petition, that Fleetwood 
fhould be confirmed in the fupreme command ; 
and to remove all civil control, that without a 
a court-martial no officer fhould be fufpended or 

difmiffed. 
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diffniiffed. The commons aware of their own dan ® 0» ™ 
ser, revoked the commiffions of the general officers, —>—~ 
and, to prevent the fubfiftence of the army, declared 7859. 
it high ‘treafon to levy money without the confent 

of parliament 5 but Lambert, difregarding thefe fee- 

ble, yet fatal refolutions, aflembled his troops in 
Weltmintfter ; intercepted the {peaker, arf dif 

perfed the members in theirpaflage to the houfe. 

A committee of fafery was fubfituted for the 

council of ftate ; and thus, within the fhort fpace of 

a year, the revotultons of ten preceding years were 
renewed ; the parliament was diflolved and the 
protector dethroned ; the remains of the long par- 

liament Were again ex soit and rhe nation fub- 

jected to ality power 7” 

From the preceding da tieeity of engl trant- sai 
ations, we difcover the primary caufes of the re- tion. 
ftoration ; that the prefbyterians and toyalifts were 
fecretly united, and the people, wearied with perpe- 
tual revolutions, were predifpofed to acquiefce in 
whatfoever form might promife permanent ftability 
to government. Charles, in the expectation of 
foreign aid, had repaired to the treaty of the Py- 
renees, where there is reafon to believe that he 
fizft abjured the proteftant religion, and was fecret- 
ly reconciled to the church of Rome”. Without 
that dangerous facrifice, profperity was about to re- 
turn to his family ; nor did he perceive that his 


27 Clarendon, vi. 654. Philips, 647 —~$1. 
78 Burnet, i. 121. See alfo two remarkable paflages in 
Clarendon, vi. 687—9. 
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reftoration ‘was preparing in the fame country:trom 
which the misfortunes of -his.father. had onesies 

Monk,,.. who. commanded, in, Scotland,, had ori- 
ginally ferved.as a royalift in So oat ‘i recalled 
and taken. prifoner atthe Liege .of -Namptwich. 
When releafed from the Tower, -at the ‘conclufion 


of the war, he. was employed by. parliament in the 


reduétion of Ireland. but. if he acted fromy -naceflity 
again{t Ormond, he fought. from choice. again{t 
Charles in, Scotland ”. His , nde aes was 
naturally,,cool,. though luggith, uninfected ‘with_ 
enthufiafin ; his difpofition was teferved and ‘fullen, 
addidted; to,avarice rather than, ambition, ‘and from 
habitual tacitiarnity, his diffiniulation equalled that 
of the moft religious hypequys, ee OY Richard’s 
abdication,. his, Ga atiace became every way precas 
rious and. ‘difficulc. His o7 ‘iginal attachment to mo- 
narchy had “Jong excited the expectations ‘of the 
royalifts, and. the difteutt: of parliament; his pres 
fent authority i ai ‘thre jealoufy of Lambert, 
his former rival, and whichloever party prevailed, 
he might ag to be difpla 1ced. His Brother, a 

cler gyman, was an? gy to communicate’ the 
offers of Charles, and if we believe the apologetical 
memoirs of, his chaplains, he was petfuaded to co- 


operate wl ith. Booth, and nid Prepared | a declaration, 


79 Not from nece ity, as he rettirhe od fiom Ireland“ wn “1849; 
and remainéd unemployed till next ‘year, (when he actepted” a 
commiffion againft Charles IT. in Scotland. Skinner, Pref. 49. 
89 Clarendon’s State Papers; jill, 67983. Hiilt.vi.) 701. 
Burnet... PB. Orleans. . i 
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he fas pein replaced .duchias the:new modelthad 
lately fuperfeded,:and collect ng: his: {cattered-for ces; 
prepared the army tolmarchanta: England. io Whe 
expedition owas encouraged eae theopnefbyterians, 
the royaliits, ‘and othe, mdependentso themfelves, 


whofe Lia ite parliament the army ‘had ‘diffolved. 
But he’ protefted: with: folemn imprecationss: that 


et 


the ultimate and. fole: motive :of-hishbeart was: to 
re-eftablith the authority of parliament, and» the 
freedom: of a commonwealth,, which hev had 
{worm to defend. ‘His forces were haftily affembled 
at Coldfream, :on:Lambert’s approach to New- 
caftle ;. and-he-reprefented to a ‘¢onvention which 
he fummoned, ‘of the Scottifh eftates, that he had 
received a call from heaven and éarth,to. march in- 
to England.and; adjuft. the goverhment;~ recon» 
smended, the ‘tranquillity of the country to. their 
care, and irequired: the. advance of fix months’ 

yaintenance,fer the fubfiftence of his troops. . His 
stl defigns, were received with implicit credit. 
Clarendon’s narrative that 
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his brother was difmiffed without explanation, becaufe he com- 
municated his object to Monk’s chaplain, is evidently er- 
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eS His public profeffions were afcribed to the neceffi- 
tnd ties of his fituation ; and the fupplies were accom- 
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reftored. 


panied with the offer of an army of twenty-thou- 
fand men, which he declined as dangerous or offen- 
five to England ; but declared his intention to re- | 
tire to Stirling if overpowered by Lambert, and to 
arm the whole nation in his defence. His trea- 
fury and troops were entire, but of twelve thou- 
fand veterans, as a part was neceflary to preferve 
the fubjection of Scotland, feven thoufand were the 
utmoft that could be fpared. As if inclined to an 
accommodation, his commiuflioners were fent to the 
committee of fafety, but when a treaty was con- 
cluded, hedifavowed their authority, and renewed 
his negociations with the unwary Lambert, whofe 
army was reduced to free quarters and ready to 
difperfe. 

While Monk remained‘ on the borders, Hazle- 
rig and Morely were admitted into Portfmouth, 
and Lawfon entered the river with his fleet, and 
declared for parliament. ‘The regiments ftationed 
at Weftminfter revolted at the inftigation of their 
former commanders ; and as the city was filled 
with confpiracies and tumults, the committee of 
fafety was reduced to defpair. Their troops were 
without pay, for the current taxes had nearly ex. 
pired. The ‘counties refufed to contribute, and 
began to remoniftrate againft the government of 
the fword. In this extremity it was dangerous to 
affemble the difcontented troops; and Fleetwood, 


2 Clar. il. 7o2. Gumble, 148. 
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Whofe imbecility was now confpicuous, proftrate on 
the ground, and abandoned to unavailing prayer, 
was incapable of a fingle vigorous attempt for 
their prefervation. On the approach of Hazlerig 
and Morley, the remains of the long parliament 
were invited to refume the government, and re. 
fiored to their feats. Orders were iffued for Lam- 
bert’s forces to difperfe into quarters; and as 
Nairfax occupied York in his rear, that unfortunate 
general, who had neglected during a deceitful treaty 
to march into Scotland, was abandoned by his 
army, which, without pay, it was impoflible to 
retain, Without expecting inftru€tions, Monk 
continued his march to the capital, amidft accla- 
nations and addreffes for a free parliament, under 
which the prefbyterians diflembled their ardent 
defire to reftore the king. The returning loyalty 
of the nation was too obvious to be miftaken ; 
but he {till preferved an impenetrable difguife; de. 
clined the invitation of Fairfax to declare for 
Charles ; and entered the capital while each party 
remained in filent expectation and fufpenfe. 

The firlt fervice impofed by parliament was to re- 
duce the refractory city to fubjeCtion. Whether, 
as his friends affert, he folicited the ungracious 
tafk to render the people irreconcilable to govern. 
ment, or recollected how odious the parliament had 
become ™, his diffimulation was prolonged when 
the city was firmly attached to his intereft, and 
the excluded members reftored to their feats. His 
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: ambiguous conduc was directed by’ events, and it 
may be juftly queftioned whether he meant from 
the beginning to recall the king, or in imitation of 
Cromwell, to aflume the fuprenié authority, from 
which, when‘ imvited by the independents, and the 
arin, he was deterred, 
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according to Tidek @, Ne th 
Afhley Cooper in the council of flate, and com- 
pelled to transfer. the command of the army to fe- 
curer hands **. ° His declaration fer a free parlia- 
ment is confidered as t “e “fst certain indication of 
his defigns. But he declined all intercourie or cor- 
refpondence with Charles, as if full irrefolute, 
till the returns of ya ifts and prefbyterians at the 
general elections, on a final diffolution of the long 

parliamen , had already faccived the reftoration of 
the throne. The fleet was already prepared. by 
Montague to declare tor Charles’; lord Broghill 


¥ 1 


and Coot had invited him to Ireland; the council 
Z ftate and the leading prefbytenans bad feparately 
tendered their fervices < sir con pee in his fupport, 
when Grenville was at te neth admitted to a decret 
Dgees and difpatched 
‘his. attachment to the king. 
tion a unconditional 
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fects *5, ~'The:Scottith clergy, never inattentive to poo x 


the interéfts of their. chun ‘ch, had commiffioned 

Sharp, a man of keen and buftli ng activity, but of 
moderate le earning, to negociate for. the introdu@tion 
ofthe king on the ta ms of the covenant ;, but thei¢ 


Alt 


confidence’ was placed in a faithlefs.em iflary, and 
thei nation was transferred to! Charles by its rigid 
conqueror, without conditions or an aflurance of 
pardon. 

The diffimulation of Monk was prelerved to the 
laft..’ Grenville, on ‘his return, .was. introduce 
after. a private interview, as a ftranger to his | 


fam 


cin. 
man in the council of ftate ; and on producing the 
king’s letters, committed at firft to the cuftody of 
the guards. Ww hen the new parliament affembled, 
the peers refumed their pity and hereditary 
feats. The enthuGiafm of the nation had entirely 
lubfided ; and the page whofe zeal was no 
longer Gngreed by fuccefs, were abandoned te 
defpair. Th € prefbyterians and royalifts of whom 
the parliament confifted, concurred in the fam 

defign to reftore the king ; but, from the filence 
and ambiguous condu€t of the petit al, durft not 
venture even to fuggeft his name. When their 
complexion was no longer doubtful, Grenvi lle, 
his meflenger, was introduced amid{t the loudeft 
acclamations of the two houfes, with letters and 
a conciliatory declaration, which were eagerly re- 


ceived 5 and, to fatist y the impatience of the nation, 


*5 Clar. vi. 739. Clarendon’s fubte rfuge, in referring to par- 
liament whatever the king or hi ec was unwilling to grant 
but unable to refufe, was certain not unexceptionably fincere. 
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7, eftablifhed in the three branches of the legiflature 


3660. 


by an unanimous votes A motion to confider on 
what conditions they fhould receive the king, was 
over-ruled by an artful declaration of Monk, that 
he was no longer refponfible for the obedience of 
the army, or the public tranquillity, if a delay inter- 
vened. Without any previous limitations on his 
power, the king was folemnly proclaimed in pres 
fence of the lords and commons, with the moft 
fincere demonftrations of aational joy- His depar- 
rute from Breda was accelerated by daily: addrefles 
from his-fubjecis ; and foreign nations, admoniitted 
by their-fudden’ tranfition to loyalty, were eager to 
congratulate a prince whom they had treated 
hitherto with rude negle@t. At the Hague he was 
invited bya committee from each houfe, to return 
to the quiet poffeflion of his kingdom, and em- 
barking in Montague’s fleet, was received at Dover 
by Monk, whom he embraced and. decorated with 
ihe enfigns-of the- garter. His entrance into the 
capital was delayed tll: his bisth-day-; and atter 
twenty years of domeftic wars, he-was re{tored 
without bloodfked, amidft the joyful acclamations 
of his fubjects, to his paternal throne. 
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NOTE I. ize: 
APHIS fingular fad might be illuftrated from the ftatutes 
themfelves, of which *fome are enatted atthe‘ king’s 
-requeft; James I. ch. 125. James H.-ch. ‘6%. Black 
Acts; others by the three eflates, without his concur- 
rence 3 and thefe are either limitations on his prerogative, 
or injunctiens for his conduét. See Parl, James I. 
ch. 133. James II. ch. 2. 64—7, 8, 9, 70, I9. 90. 
‘James IJ. ch. 80. Black A&s, ch. roo. James TV. 
‘ch. 6. Inftances might be multiplied in abundance to 
-fhew that fome of the ftatutes were enacted by:the 
-and eftates, others by the eftates themfelves, 

The fact, were the ftatutes obfcure or doubtful, is ac- 
‘knowledged by Jamies, in his fpeech to the éommons at 
“Whitehall. “He obferves; “it has likewie been objected 
‘* that, in the parliament of Scetlarid, the king has not a ne- 
~ gative voice, but muft pafs the*laws agreéd on by the 
““ lords and commons. I-ean affure you that the form of 
** parliament there is ‘nething inclined to popularity. 
“‘ About twenty days:’ before parliament, proclamation 
“is made to ddliverto the king’s clerk-regifter all bills to 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 487 


the plot, and the eftate of Dirleton which he expected 
as the reward, to Bowr. who was utterly unable to read, 
and muft have applied to the farft perfon he met to explain 
its contents. Bowr, according to Logan’s indittment, 
literarum naire deen: Georgii Sprot opera in legendis 
{criptis omnibus ad eum miflis vel pertinentibus, utebatur. 
Arnot’s Criminal Trials, 375. This, fays Dr. Robertfon, 
is altogether {trange. It is alone a:fuflicient detection, 
not to be explained by the capricious character of Logan, 
which might have led him to fele& fuch an. illiterate 
perfon for his confident, but never for his correfpondent. 
4. The fourth letter, is an anfwerto one from Gowrie, 
received in the beginning of July . Cromarty, 116. 
Arnot, 49. But the river is written on the 29th of 
that month, as if the plot could have admitted of fuch 
a long delay. Bowr, the meffenger, returned from Gowrie 
within five days, on the third or fourth of Auguft. ‘The 
confpiracy took place on the fifth, of which L ogan mult 


~ 
+ 


have been apprifed by Bowr on the preceding day. But 
inftead of waiting at Faftcaftle, as his letter had con- 
certed, to receive Gowrie or the king his prifoner, or to 
fhelter himfelf if fufpected, he went to Lothian, fays 
Sprott, the morning after Bowr’s return, and remained 
there till the eleventh. Crom. 117. Abbot, 143. Thefe 


inconfiftencies are thus explained : The letter inferted in 
Sprott’s confeffion is without a date ; but at the diftance of 


two years, when it was nai anew, and fupplied with 
9a 


letters, Sprott’s 
’s letter was 


a date to correfpond with the other 


onfefion was overlooked ; and as Gowrie 


io 3) 


fuppreffed, both were contradicte: 

That the forgery may be mere clearly afcertained by 
comparifon, the different editions of the fame letter to 
efe the forgery 


Led weg - ea RD 
of Logan’s letters can admit of no difpute. But a 
§ i 


Gowrie are fubjoined; and from 


fiCtitions may be engrafted on a real plot; and the 
prefent detetion, Crone, reflects no additional 


114 light 


oe 
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light or difcredit on the Gowrie confpiracy.: “The 
moft probable, and the only fatisfactory explanation 
of that ob{cure tranfaction, is contained in the hiftorical 
differtation annexed to this volume; for which I: am 
indebted to the friendfhip of a learned and imgenious 
wtiter, whole refearches into the antiquities, ‘have re- 
vealed the genuine hiftory of his country, and the real 
origin of European nations. When 2 mention Mr, 
Pinkerton, the reader may have caufe to regret, that in 
this work I have anticipated a part ‘of his extenfive plan for 


the hiftory of Scotland. 


Letter from Logan of Refalrig to the earl of Gowrie, as ifm 
ferted in Sprott’s confeffion and indiéiment. From Abbot, 
Pp. 49 49- 


«<6 mi lord, my moft humble dutie and. fervice Sastity 
«© remembered. At the receit of your lordfhip’s letter 
I am fo comforted, that I can neither utter my joy 
‘“‘ nor finde myfelfe fufliciently able to requite your lord- 
‘¢ fhip with Hie thanks.:, And: pervade your lordfhip in 
that matter, I fhall be as forward. for your. lord{hip’s 
honour as if it were mine owne caufe. And I thinke 
there is no living chriftian that would not be content to 
‘revenge that. machiavellian maflacring of our deare 
‘“‘ friends; yea, howbeit it fhould be to venture andshaz-~ 
«¢ gard life, lands, and all .other things elfe.. My heart 
can Bee me to take part in that matter, as your lord- 
fhip fhall finde better proofe thereof. But one thing 
« would be done: namely, that your lordfhip {hould be 
circumipect and earneft with your brother, that hee be 
not rafh in any {peeches touching the purpofe of Padua. 
«My lord, you may ¢eafily underftand that fuch a purpofe 
as your lordfhip in tendeth cannot be done ra ufhly, but 
with deliberation. And I thinke for myfelfe, that it 


were 
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é¢ were moft meet ‘to have the men your lordfhip fpake 
“of ready in-aboat or barke, and atddrefle them as if 
‘they were taking -paftime “on “the fea, in fuch faire 
“‘fummer times And if your lordfhip could thinke good 
“ either yourfelfe to come to my houfe of Faftcaftle by 
‘© fea, or to fend your brother, I fhould have the ‘place 
“very quiet and well provided, after your lordifhip’s 
“* advertifement, where we fhall have no fcant of the beft 
‘¢ venifon ean:be had in England. And no others fhould 
‘have accefle: te haunt the place during your lordfhip’s 
“‘ beeng heere, but all ‘things very: quiet. sAnd if your 
*‘lordfhip doubt of fafe landing, f fhall»provide all fuch 
“ neceflaries as may ferve for’your dordfhip’s arrivall 
‘‘ within a flight fhot of the houfe. And perfuade your 
“¢ lordihip you fhall be as fure and quiet heere, while »we 
“have fettled our plot, as if you were m your owne 
«* chamber; for I truft, and am afflured, we Shall heare 
“ word within a few days from them your lordfhip know- 
“eth of; for I have-care to fee what fhips comes home 
“ by', Yourlordfhip knoweth I have kept the L. Bothwell 
‘quietly in this houfe in his, greateft extremitie, fay 
“‘ both king and council what they liked; I hope (if all 
‘¢ things come to pafie, as I truft the fhall) to have both 
‘© your lordfhip and his lordfhip at one. good dinner afore 


1 This paffage is remarkable, and fuppofed to indicate a fecret corref- 
pondence with the Englifh court. But it is omitted, together with the 
preceding allufion to Englifh Venifon, in the fecond edition of the lette 
as produced at Logan’s trial, The reafon is obvious: the convenience of 
reprefenting Gowrie as encouraged by the connivance of Elizabeth was 
overbalanced by the offence which it muft have given to Cecil and hex 
furviving ftatefmen ; and was therefore omitted when the letter was forged 
anew. Arnot, with great fimplicity, quotes this as a paflage from a different 
letter ; (Crim, Trials, p+ 38.} although the two copies differ only in’ the 
latter being expanded, altered, and improved, Lord Cromarty was more 
difingenuous. In tranfcribing Sprott’s confeffion, he omits the letter in- 
ferted in it, becaufe it would have overturned his whole theory. I owe it 
to the memory of the late Dr. Robertfon to obferve, that as he feems never 
to have met with Albot’s Pamphlet, he had no opportunity of detecting 
the forgery. 


‘¢T die. 
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‘IT die. Hee jocofe, to annimate your lordthip: I-doubt 
« not, my lord, but all things thall be well.’ And Icam 
* refolved whereof your lordfhip hall not doubt of any 
thing on my part; yea, to perill life, land, honour, and 
“* goods 3 yea, the hazzard of hell fhall not affray me from 
“that, yea, although the {eaffold were already fet up. 
«The fooner the matter’ were done it wereithe ‘better, 
*‘ for the king’s. bucke-hunting will be. fhortly; and “1 
«© hope it fhall prepare fome dantie cheere for us’ to dine 
« again{t the next yeere. I remember well, my lord, and 
«will never forget fo long as I ‘live, thatvmirrie’ fport 
“‘ which your lordfhip’s brother told me of a «nobleman 
*¢ at Padua, for I thinke that a:parafceue to this’ purpofe.. 
“« My lord, thinkenothing that commit the fecrecy hereof, 
“‘ and credit to this bearer ; for I dare not only venture 
s¢ my like, lands, nah all other things I have elf, ‘on his 
“credit, but I durft hazzard my foull in his keeping, if 


a 
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<* it were poflible in earthly men, for I am fo perfwaded 
«<< of his bitte and fidelity; and I trow (as your lordfhip 
“‘may afke him if it be true) he would go to hell gates 
“formes; and hee is not beguiled of my’part to him. 
s¢ And therefore I doubt not but this will perfwade ‘your 
‘‘ lordihip to give him truft in this matter as te myfelfe. 
<‘ But I pray your lordfhip dire& him ‘home with’ all 
** poflible hafte, and give him ftrait command that he take 
«‘ not a wincke fleepe while hee fee me againe,: after he 
“‘ come frony your lordfhip. And as your lordfhip de- 
“ fireth in bs letter to me, either rive or burne, or elfe 
“fend backe again with the bearer; for fo is the faffion 
“¢ T grant.” 


e fame letter as Haas ced at the trial of Logan’s remains. 


From Crom.9g. Arnot, 52. 


7 


«¢ My lord, my moft humble duty with fervice in moft 
«hearty ‘manner remembered. At the receipt.ot-your 
«¢ lordithip’s 
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*€ lordfhip’s letter, Iam fo comforted, efpecially at your 
“ lordfhip’s purpofe communicated to me therein, that I 
‘‘ can neither utter my joy nor find myfelf able how to 
«encounter your lordfhip with due thanks. Indeed, my 
#6 lord, at. my being laft in the town, Mr. Alexander, 
«your lordfhip’s brother, imparted foméewhat of your 
« lordfhip’s intention, about that matter, unto me. And 
“if Thad not been bufied about fome turns of my own, 
‘«‘ J thought to have come over to St. Johnfton and fpoken 
‘with your lordfhip. . Yet always, my lord, I befeech 
© your lordfhip, both for the fafety of your honour, 


n“~ 


«¢ credit, and, more than that, that your lif fe, my life, 
«6 and the lives of many others, who may perhaps inno~ 
«cently {mart for that turn afterwards, in cafe it be 
 revealled by any, and likewife the utter wracking of our 


nr 


é 


lands and houfes, and extirpating of our name *, look 


«¢that we be all as fure as your Jordifhip, and myfelf 


“ fhall be for my own part. And then I doubt not but, 
66 with God’s grace, we fhall bring our matter to an fine, 
“which fhall bring the contentment to us all that ever 
‘©wifhed for the revenge of machivellian maffacring of 
sour deareft friends. I doubt not but Mr. Alexander, 
‘‘ your lordfhip’s brother, has informed your lordfhip 
“‘ svhat courfe I laid down to. bring all your co-affociates 
“to my houfe of Faftcaftle by fea; where I fhould have 
‘‘ all materials in readinefs for their.fafe receiving on 
‘Jand and into my houfe; making as it were but a 
s¢ mannerof pafling:time in an boat on the feain this fair 
<«« fummer-tide ; and no other ftrangers to haunt my houfe 
‘© while we had concluded on the laying our plot, which is 
‘¢ already devifed by: Mr. Alexander and me. And I would 
‘swith that your lordfhip would either come or fend 
«Mr. Alexander to me, and thereafter I would meet your 


2 This, paffage, not contained in the letter as originally publifhed, feems 
to have been fuggefted by the faét, that Gowrie’s name was actually 
abolithed. 

‘ lordthip 
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*¢Jordfhip in Leith, or quietly at Reftalrig; where we 
*¢ fhould have prepared an fine halled kit, with fugar ard 
6s comfeits, and wine; and thereafter confer-on matters 
¢ and the fooner we brought our purpofe to pafs it were 
“the better, before harveft. Let met Mr. W.R. 7 your 
“< old pedagogue :kem of your comme; -butrather would 
sc], if EF durft -be fo bald to intreat your lordfhip once to 
“come and fee my own houfe, where I have keeped 
«my lord Bothwell in his greateft extremities; fay the 
«© king and his council what they would. And im eafe 
s* God grant us happy fuccefs im this errand, 1 hope both 
“«< to have your lordfhip and his lordthip, with-aty others 
<“of your lovers and his, ‘ata good dinner before ¥die.. 
*< Abways Uhope that the kirig’s buck-hunting at Falkland 
‘this year fhall prepare fome dainty chear for us againft 
“that dimmer-the -next-year, jocofe hoc to animate your 
ss lordfhip: at this'time ; but afterwards we will have 
«< better occafion to make merry. I proteft, my lord, 
‘¢ before God, I with nothing with a better heart nor to 
‘© atchieve to that which your lordfhip would fain attain 
‘¢ unto; and my continual prayer fhall tend to that effect, 
« and with the large fpending of my lands, goods, yea, 
«« the hazarding of my life, fhall not affray me from ¢Hat, 
“although the fcaffold were already fet up, before‘! 
“¢ fhould falfely my promife to your lordfhip, and per- 
«¢-fwade your lordfhip whereof. I trow your lordfhip 
st has an proof of my conftancie already or now; but, 
«<-my lord, whereas your lord{hip defires in your letter, 
«¢hat 2 crave my lord-my-brether’s *:mind anent .this 


3 Mr.“Wiiliam Rhind, who had: travetled with*Gowrie as his preceptor, 
had been tortured before the privy council on Gowrie’s death; but as 
no information was obtained from his confeffions, it was thought advifable 
in the forgery to account for his ignorance. 

4 Logan’s wife’e name was Kerr: if his brocher-in-law was meant, the 
only peer of that name was Mark, lord Newbottle, who poffeffed a third 
¢ Dirleten, the eftate which Logan expected as his reward, 


Oi 


4. “¢ matter, 
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t matter, I utterly difaflent from that that he ever fhould 
‘be an councellour thereto; for. in good faith he will 
«never help his friend nor hurt-his foe. Your lordfhip 
‘may confide more in this old man, the bearer hereof, 
“ my man Laird Bour, than*in'my brothers for I lippen 
“omy life and all that-t Have elfé in his hands. And I 
« wow he would not {pare to-ride to hell’s gate to pleafure 
« me; andthe is not beguiled of my part to him. Always, 
«¢my lord, when your lordfhip has read my letter deliver 
é i¢ to the bearer again, that I may fee it burnt with my 
s‘ own eyes. AsI have fent your lordfhip’s letter to your 
«lordfhip again, for-fo. it is the fafhion Ikgrant 5; And ij 
“ pray your lordfhip. to reft: fully. perfwaded of me and 
«¢ all that 1 have promifed, for l am refolved, howveit,. it 
« were to die.the morn.. 1 myft intreat your lordfhip to, 
« expede Bour and give him {trait directions upon pain of 
‘Kis life that he take never a wink of fleep untill he fee 
«me again, or elfe he will utterly undo us. I have 
« already fent another letter to the, gentleman your 
lordfhip knows, as the bearer will fhew your lordfhip 
sof his anfwer and forwardnefs with your lordfhip,, and 


A 
~ 
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‘ Efhall fhew your lordfhip farther at meeting, when, and 

where your lordfhip fhall think it meeteft. Till which 

time and ever, I commit your lordfhip to the protection, 
ch gas 

of Almighty God. 
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“<6 From Gunns Green, the 29 day of: Fuly 1600.” 


s This, with Arnot, is an-argument for the authenticity of the letters, 
but is evidently inferted to account for a letter fent to Gowrie, appearing 
afterwards in Logan’s or his fervant’s poffeflion. In the firft copy it is 
very different, that Gowrie fhould either deftroy or return the letter. Here 
the reafon is, that as he had returned Gowrie’s letter, which, although pro. 
duced in Sprott’s confcffion, it was thought neceffary now to fupprefs, 
his own fhould alfo be returned by ihe beargr. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


© PRAYS your lordfhip hold me excufed for my unfeemly. 
‘letter; which is not fo well written as mifter were ; . 
for I durft not let any writers ken of its but took two 
“‘ fundry idle days to do it myfelf. I will never forget 
“the good fport that Mr. ;Alexander, your lordthip’s, 
“ brother told me of.a nobleman of.Padua. It ‘comes fo 
“oft to my memory, and indeed. it. is aparaftur to the 
“* purpofe we have in hand. 

“Your lordfhip’s own fworn and bunden man to obey 
“¢ and ferve with effold and ever ready. fervice, to his’utter 
*€ power to his life’s end, 


Sk OY NY pace 
ee Sic OUD cribitur 


«© RESTALRIG.” 


NOTE Iit 

“T assurE you Ihave not been idle, fo that I hope by 
“the next week I fhall fend: you fome good affurance 
€ of the adva ancing of our pre eparations._——This I fay 
‘not to make you precipitate any thing, but to thew t 
“mean to /lick to my grounds, and that L expect not any 
* thing can reduce that people to their obedience but only 


a 


force.) Burnet’ ee p- §5-—-62. ‘The negociation, 
therefore, was deceitful, to gain time till a force was 
{Ta 


ready 3 as more cléarly exprefled in the fame letter from 
Charles to Hamilton. «© As for 


(omitting the opprobrious requifition of the covenant, 


: dividing the declaration,” 

Id. 44.) “ I find it moft fit, to which I thall add, that I am 
‘content to forbear the latter part thereof until you 
** you hear my fleet has fet fail 1 for Scotland. In the mean 
“€ time your care mutt vt how to diffolve the multitude, 
| « and 
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* and to poffefs yourfelf of my caftles of Edinburgh and 
‘Stirling. And to this end I give you leave to Bo utter 
them with what hopes you pleafey fo you engage me not 
beyond my grounds; your chief end being now to wir 
‘© tume that they may not commit public foll les till I be 
<¢ ready to fupprefs them. And fince. it is, as you welt 
‘c_obferve, my own people, which by this -means will be 
“fora time ruined, fo that the lofs will be inevitably 
‘© mine’; and this if I could efchew,. were it not with a 
“<‘g¥eater, were well. But when I confider that mot only 
“now my crown, but oy reputation for ever les at ftake, 
«6 T mutt rather fuffer'the firft,” (the ruin ve his is people,) 
4¢ that time will help, than this laft,”. (the lofs of reputa- 
tion, ):* which is irreparable.” 


Affur edly hi 


although by is ideal dignity migh 


A 


q 
s crown was not then endangered ; 
<c 
7 Cis - tthe 
ht fuffer from the lofs of 


an-‘ufurped prerogative, no real reputation would have 
been “loft with pofterity, by a formal and Emcee abro- 
gation of the liturgy, canons and high comm#mfion; by 
a fufpenfion of the five epNee a prohib ae of the illegal 


e conceflion 
ent. ‘The groun whe to which 
hie. ee beyond which, whatever 
his commiffioner might promife or infinuate, he was not 


oaths adminiftered to uaa er even 
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ofan aflembly and par! 
he was refol te to ad 


to be engaged, were the denial thofe impertinent 
and damnable demands. ‘This I have written to no 
‘© other end than to fhew you I will rather die than 
6 yield to thofe impertinent and damnable demands; for 
‘it is all one as to yield to be no king in a very fhort 
“time.” That is his fupremacy muft fuffer if the high 
commiflion, which he propofed merely to regulate, and 
the liturgy and canons, which he ftill meant, in the 
ambiguous ftyle of his declaration, to introduce “in a fair 


«* and legal way,” were abolifhed. 
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WOTE IV? p. 142. 


rr? 


The fincerity of thefe cenceflions may be fufpected 
from the concluding article of Hamilton’s inftru€tions, 
on his fecond journey,. * Notwithftanding all, thefe in- 
“6 {tructions, you; are by. nc, means. ta permit a prefent 
‘rupture to happen, but to. yield any thing, though 
s* unreafonable, rather than now to break.” The original 
draught of the conceflions revifed by himfelf, ftill indi- 
cates that, the liturgy, canons, and high commifhon, 
though revoked, were not therefore abrogated, but might 
be refumed at a propitious feafon ix q legal way. Burnet’s 
Mem. 95. ‘They were neither to be abrogated-nor exar 
amined by, the afigmbly, This, conjgined with his. in- 
ftructions. tg. diffolve the affembly on niullities,. evinces 
that nothing more than a. temporary revocation. was 


intended. A fubfequent letter, fuggefting a, verbal cor- 


rection of his. declaration to the affembly, reveals his 
intention, ‘ That I fhould “not. be thought’ to defire 
“the abolifhing of that in Scotland which I approve 
‘and maintain in England (the articles of Perth), the 
<‘ word content, exprefles enough my. confent- to. have 
“them furceafe for the prefent, but the word pleafed, 
«methinks, imports as much as if I defired the affembly 
“to take them away, or at leaft were well pleafed that 
“‘ they fhould do fo.” Here the objet propot fed is very 
different from the reafon afhgned; he is content that 
the articles fhould furceafe for the prefent, but unwilling 
that they fhould be abolithed by the affembly. Id. 93. 


NOTE  VilX'sr 168i 
THEY are ftated as the preliminaries of the treaty, by 


May, Salmonet, Guthrie, and more particularly by Bur- 
net, 
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et, without perceiving that thefe are the fame conditions 
1 1 


which were difavowed by the Englifh commiffioners, 
“as for the moft part falfe and flanderous, and no way 
‘agreeable to what his majefty exprefled.’ Clarendon 
obferves of the treaty, “ that the moft material matters 
‘6 pafled in difcourfe, and very little was committed to 
‘writing; nor did any two who were prefent agree in 
*‘ the fame relation of what was faid and done, nor, what 
** was worife, in the fame interpretation of what was com« 
* prehended in’ writing.” And of the papers publifhed 
by the. Scots, he obferves, ‘ that although every body 
*< difavowed the contents, yet nobody would take upon 
“him to publifh a copy that they avowed to be true.” 
1. 123, 4. The conditions were fupprefled, as May 
obferves, in the act of ftate or council ordaining them to 
be burned. 

The Scots objected, that the preface and conclufion of 
his majefty’s declaration were harth, importing as if they 


? 


{truck at monarchy and his majefty’s royal authority. 

To which the king anfwered, that he had no. fuch 
opinion of them; but required that the paper fhould 
not be altered, for the fake of his honor among foreign 
nations ; and urged that they would not ftand with their 
king upon words, if fo be they obtained. 

They objected, that the declaration containing an im- 
peachment of the affembly of Glafeow as pretended, their 
accepting it as a fatisfa€tion of their defires might be 
conitrued a departing from the decrees of affembly. - 

The king anfwered, that as he did not acknowledge 
the affembly farther than that it had regiftered his de. 
claration, fo he would not defire his fubjects of Scotland 
to pafs from the {aid aflembly, or the decrees thereof. 

It was with all humility urged, that if his majefty 
would comply with that chief defire of the fubjeéts, the 
quitting with and giving up epifcopacy, his majefty might 

VOL. I. KK depend 
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depend on as cordial fubjeCtion from them as ever prince 
received. 


His majefty anfwered, that having appointed a free 
general aflembly, which might judge of all ecclefiaftical 
matters, and a parliament wherein the conftitutions of 
affembly might be ratified, he would not prelimit nor 
foreftall his voice. 

There are five other objections, immaterial, or what 
confirms their authenticity, productive of an actual alter- 
ation in the king’s declaration. Stevenfon’s Hit. u. 742. 
Sanderfon, 267. 


NOTE VI. p. 193. 


Were we to believe the royalifts, lord Balmerino and 
Gibfon of Dury tampered with Stewart to retract the 
charge; and when perfuaded to do fo by an affurance of 
life and preferment, he was tried and executed at the 
inftance of Argyle. (Guthrie’s Memoirs, 94.) Such 
odious and complicated treachery, which has been too 
haftily credited, is difproved by the original depofitions 
before the committee of eftates; which, fortunately for 
the memory of Argyle, are ftill extant. _ On the difcovery 
of the bond, it appears that Montrofe, in a conference 
with one Murray, minifter at Methven, endeavoured to 
perfuade him that it was framed in ftri€t conformity to 
the covenant, and in oppofition to. thofe who meant to 
create a dictator and depofe the king. When examined 
by the committee of eftates on this ftrange report, 
Murray appealed to Montrofe, who produced Stewart 
as his author. Stewart’s original declaration was, “ that 
<c when the earl of Athol and eight gentlemen (of whom 
« Stewart was one) were prifoners in Argyle’s tent at the 
éford of Lion, Argyle fpoke. publicly to this effect ; 

“that 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 
*¢ that the eftates had confulted both lawyers and divines 


s¢ anent (concerning) the depofing of the king, and gotten 
“¢ refolution that it might be done in three cafes ; 1. De- 


* fertion ; 2. invafion; 3. vendition, or prodition of the ° 


“kingdom ; and that they thought to have done it at the laft 
“ Jeffion of parliament, and meant to do it at the next Sitting 
“‘ thereof.” Five of the earl of Argyle’s attendants fwore 
that no fuch words were uttered in the tent. Stewart 
declared, on retracting the accufation, “ that the earl of 
*¢ Argyle having fpoken of kings in general, and the cafes 
‘ wherein it is thought that kings might be depofed, the 
*‘deponent did take the words as fpoken of our king 3 
‘and out of the malicious defign of revenge, the de- 
“ponent confefles he added thefe words, that the firft 
“‘ thing the parliament would have begun upon was to 
“* depofe the king; and ficklike added thefe words, and 
*¢ however they had continued (deferred) it, he feared it 
“was the firft thing they would fall upon at the next 
‘‘fefhon, or the firit thing that will be begun in the 
“next feflion.” That this confeffion was {trictly true, 
appears from Sir ‘Thomas Stewart’s original declaration: 
When Stewart’s information was tranfmitted to court, 
Traquair offered a penfion to him or Sir Thomas Stewart 
if either would certify Argyle’s words in writing. Sir 
Thomas accordingly certified, «that Argyle in his tent 
‘¢ at the ford of Lion declared, that it was agitated at the 
“‘ parliament, whether or not a parliament could be 
*‘ folemn without the king or his commiflioner ; and laft 
“it was determined by the beft divines and lawyers. in 
‘the kingdom, that ane parliament might be folemn 
“ without either the king or his commiffioner 3 and that 
“a king might be depofed, being found guilty of, 
1. venditio, 2. defertio, 3. invafio.” This declaration, 
which was intercepted on Montrofe’s meffenger, and 
attefted by Sir Thomas Stewart before the committee of 
eftates, is a fufficient proof that Stewart was not fuborned 
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by promifes to retract the truth. "'Woodrow’s M5. v. 65. 
Folio, N. 16. 25. 30. 


NOTE VIL p. 204. 


«Every attempt,” fays Hume, which had beer 
«© made to gain the popular leaders, and by offices to 
‘attach them to the crown, had failed of fuccefs.—The 
<¢ ambitious and enterprifing patriots difdained to accept 
“in detail, of a precarious power, while they deemed 
«it fo eafy, by one bold and vigorous affault, to poffefs 
« themfelves forever of the entire fovereignty.” Hift. v.. 
p- 444. The flighteft affertions of this judicious hiftorian 
are entitled to refpect: but I can difcover no authority 
whatever for the fedulous endeavours of Charles to gain 
the leaders, or for their contemptuous difregard of every 
offer which he made. On the contrary, Clarendon af- 
cribes the failure exprefsly to the king. ‘The negociation 
with the earl of Bedford was a wife meafure, recom- 
mended and urged by Hamilton. Bedford had fecretly 
undertaken the prefervation of Strafford, to which Pym, 
his friend, would have probably acceded ; and both had 
engaged to eftablifh the revenue. Clarend. 1. 211. 254. 
«cs But there were few,” fays Clarendon, ‘ who thought 
« their preferment would do them much good, if Straf- 
« ford was fuffered to live; and fo the continued and 
é& renewed violence in the profecution, made the king 
«¢ well contented that the putting of thefe promotions in 
« practice fhould be for a time fufpended.” p. 212. 
Afterwards he explains the king’s averfion to a change. 
“But the rule that the king give himfelf, that they, 
s¢(Hambden, Pym, and Hollis,) fhould firft do fervice, 
«and compafs this or that thing for him, before they 
s‘ fhould receive favour, was very unreafonable at that 
«time; and fo he grew fo far difobliged and provoked, 

© that 
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“that he could not in honour gratify them; and they 
“{o obnoxious and guilty, that they could not think 
“ themfelves fecure in his favour.” p. 323. Charles, 
therefore, was determined not to admit them to office, 
unlefs previoufly devoted to his fervice ; and we may con- 
clude, from the narrative of his apologetical hiftorian, that 
Hamilton’s negociations were interrupted by the pre- 
fervation of Strafford being required as a fervice to be 
performed previous to their promotion. 


NOWE: VUE. pi 200- 


The original depofitions were probably fupprefied in 
confequence of the accommodation between the king and 
parliament, and are not now to be found. But the 
following notes or contents of the depofitions are preferved 
by Balfour in his Journal of Parliament, 


October 28, Rege Prefente. 


The great committee for the late incident does make 
their report, and the depofitions taken by them are publicly 
read in the houfe. 

Captain William Stewart’s depofitions of the 12th of 
Oétober, (taken) by the three eftates, anent the difcovery 
to him of the plot by lieutenant colonel. Alexander Stewart, 
which plot. was to be put in execution the 11th of October. 

The faid captain William’s fecond depofition taken by 
the committee, little or nothing differing from that taken 
by the three eftates, read lieutenant colonel Alexander 
Stewart’s depofitions taken by the committee 22d Octo- 
ber, containing a difcourfe contrary in purpote to that 
which captain William Stewart deponed he related to him, 
anent the apprehending the marquis and Argyle, and 


fending them to the king’s fhip, or elic {tabbing them, 
KK 3 but 
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but concerning my lord Ochiltree’s imprifonment and 
liberation; and how the faid lord had fpoken truth of the 
marquis; which was, that he was a traitor in effe@ 3 
this depofition was all contradictory to captain William 
Stewart’s. 

The two Stewarts’ contradictions, taken under theit 
great oaths paralleled, read. 

Lieutenant colonel Home’s depofition before the 
three eftates 12th Odtober, and his re-examinations before 
the committee 23d October, affirming all his former de- 
pofitions to be truth, wherein there was much of the plot 
difcovered. 

Matthew Hamilton’s depofition being read, contradict- 
ing his mafter lieutenant colonel Alexander Stewart. 

Lieutenant colonel Ludovick Lefslie’s depofitions read, 
anent lieutenant colonel Alexander Stewart’s going with 
him to Sweden, which was altogether falfe, | 

Lieutenant colonel Richardfon’s depofition before the 
committee 23d Odtober, anent his privy conference with 
the earl of Crawford, read. | 

Colonel Lawrence Blair, his depofitions before the 
committee, anent his difcourfes with the earl of Crawford, 
full of fooleries, read. 

Earl of Crawford’s depofitions before the committee, 
anent a difcourfe at dinner in the earl of Airley’s houfe, 
concerning a letter written by the earl of Montrofe to the 
king, wherein be undertakes to prove the marquis Hamilton a 
traitor, read. 

Licutenant colonel Hume’s fecond depofition before the 
committee 23d October, anent a difcourfe betwixt colonel 
Cochran and him, of William Murray’s taking him to the 
king’s bed-chamber, read. 

Captain Robert Kennedy, his depofition before the 
committee anent his difcourfe with colonel Cochran, 
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Colonel Cochran’s depofition under his own hand, 
containing a conference betwixt William Murray and 
him, anent the arrefing of Hamilton and Argyle, read. 

Item the committee’s interrogatories at Cochran of 
his own depofitions, wherein he contradicts Hume, 
read. 

William Murray, one of the grooms of his majefty’s 
bed-chamber, his depofitions taken by the committee 2 sth 
October, anent a difcourfe betwixt the earl of Montrofe 
and him, which he confeffes he declared to his majefty 5 
and of his delivering of three /etters from the earl of 
Montrofe to the king, and of his majefty’s anfwer to 
them. 

Item the faid William confeffes his taking of colonel 
Cochran to the king’s bed-chamber ; but does not know 
what the colonel faid to the king. 

Item he denies many points of Cochran’s depofitions 
againft him, anent diverfe difcourfes betwixt them. 

Item he denies he knows any thing of drawing Hamilton 
and Argyle to a conference in the king’s drawing chamber, 
read. | 

Lord Almond’s depofitions before the committee, 25th 
O€tober, wherein he confeffes that Wilham Murray, 
Crawford, lord Ogilvy, and Gray, &c. was fuch a night 
at his houfe, read. 

The earl of Crawford’s re-examination by the committee 
27th O&ober inftant, read ; wherein he declares his former 
depofitions to be all true, but only fome which he re- 
tracts; and in thefe (depofitions) he confeffes that in the 
lord Almond’s houfe there was /peaking among/t them of 
arrefting Hamilton and Argyle. 

Colonel Cochran’s re-examinations on his great oath 
before the committee 27th OGtober inftant, wherein he 
declares all his former depofitions to be true, but only 
thefe two difcourfes betwixt William Murray, the earl of 
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Crawford, and him ; and the precife time of his own dif- 
courfe with the lord Ogilvy. 

The committee’s interrogatories at Cochran, of his own 
depolitions full of contradictions, read. 


hs te * 3 . s » 
William yell S$ re-examinations by the committee 


7 
denies thefe A ivies that Crawford and Cochran lays to bis 
charge. 

Crawford and Cochran’s confrontations with William 
Murray before the committee 27th October inft. read; 
wherein William Murray does altogether deny that: ever 
he defired Cochran to go to the king’s bed-chamber. 

ie 1ant colonel Hume’s re-examination upon his 


and adds anew againfi the earl of Grecdfondh read. 

The houfe ordains each eftate to have a copy of thefe 
depofitions, to the effect they may take the fame into 
their confideration, and to meet apart this day in the 
afternoon. 


3d November. 


‘he committee for the incident make their report, that 
according to the order of the houte they had called before 
them the earl of Montrofe, and interrogated him what he 

meant by thefe words of his letter: « that he would 
“6 particularly acquaint his majefty with a bufinefs which 


«¢ not only did concern his rons our in a high degree, but 
«the ftanding and footing of his crown likéwife;” he 
faid, what his meaning was he had already declared to Mie 
majeity, and the eommittee er the parliament on 
Saturday laft, at Holyrood-houfe; he further declared, 
that ther 


thereby he neither did intend, neither could nor would 
n icular perfon whatfoever. 
under Montrofe’s hand, to the houfe, 


he wrong any part 
This being read 
it did not give them fatisfaction. 
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Such is the additional evidence which I have difcovered 
refpecting this obfcure tranfaction. 1. It appears that 
captain William Stewart adhered invariably to the infor- 
mation which he had received from colonel Stewart, and 
difclofed to Hurry, of a plot to arreft Argyle and Hamil- 
ton, and convey them on board a fhip, or elfe to affaffinate 
them. This was denied by colonel Stewart, whofe evidence 
in other particulars appears to have been falfe and con- 
tradictory. But it is confirmed in the moft material 
circumftances by the actors themfelves. Crawford and 
Cochrane feparately acknowledge that there was a plot, 
defign, or propofal, in agitation, to arreft thefe noblemen ; 
ae their evidence, as it was given with reluctance, in- 
ftead of being confuted, is confirmed by their contra- 
dictions. Their evidence feems alfo to have been con- 
firmed by colonel Hume, who had been defired to be in 
readinefs that night of the incident, (Hardwick’s Papers, 
il. 207.) and from whofe depofition it is faid that much 

f the plot was difcovered. Murray, as might be expected 
from the fituation and hiftorical character of the man, 
denies any knowledge of a defign to'draw Argyle and 
Hamilton to a conference at court. But he confeffes 
that he introduced Cochrane to a fecret audience, and 
acknowledges a converfation with Montrofe which he 
communicated, and three letters which he conveyed to 
Charles. The explanation given by the-king of Cochrane’s 
audience was, ‘ that faba he came in He fhewed me 
<‘ that he had fome matters to impart to me, which did 
<¢ nearly concern ithe welfare of my affairs, but adjured me 
« not to reveal them, which on my word I promifed to 
“him.” Balfour, 112. The propofed arreft of Argyle 
and Hamilton muft appear therefore to be indifputable, 
when reluctantly acknowledged by Cochrane and Craw- 
ford. But it is not at court that a defign is formed, or 
even a paige made, to arreit a ae without the 
approbation, or fome reafoh at leaft to expect the concur- 
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rence of the king. 2. No fatisfaCtory explanation was’ 
given of the letter from Montrofe, « that he would par- 
‘ ticularly acquaint his majefty with a bufinefs which did 
«not only concern his honour in a high degree, but the 
“ ftanding and footing of his crown likewife.” It had no 
relation to Stewart the commifflary’s accufation of 
Argyle, which had already been tranf{mitted to Charles 
before Stewart was tried. It muft have referred to 
Hamilton’s fuppofed intercourfe with the covenanters, or 
to their mutual correfpondence with the Englith puritans, 
or more probably to both. In a letter publifhed by lord 
Hailes (Mem. and Letters ii. 124.) Warifton intimates fo 
early as the treaty, (21ft April 1641,) that « his (Charles’s) 
‘mind feems to be on fome projeéts here fhortly to 
*‘ break out; he is certainly put upon this to ftick on the 
** act of oblivion, both for to fave ‘Traquair, if he grant 
“Cit, or: to enfnare any Englifh whom he apprehends to 
“Shave had any intercourfe with us, if he grant it not.” 
Burnet, Warifton’s nephew, who could not well be 
miftaken in the fact, informs us that the king, in purfuance 
evidently of this defign, had difcovered the engagement 
forged by Saville, and preffed his uncle to deliver it up. 
The fact is confirmed by other hiftorians, with this 
addition, that it was the foundation of the impeachment 
which Strafford was prepared to bring againft the popular 
leaders, when he was impeached himfelf. (Acherly, 
Oldmixon). Franklyn (Annals, 906.) and Nalfon (11. 810.) 
affute us, that the information againft the fix members 
was obtained in Scotland, when the king was there 5 and 
although the Hikon Bajfilice be the compofition of Gauden, 
yet, in the following paffage it may contain a court fecret, 
as it was written in conjunction with Duppa, the prince’s 
tutor, and in all probability communicated to Charles, 
«JT had difcovered, as I thought, the unlawful. cor- 
&« relpondence they (the fix members) had ufed, and the 
<‘ engagements they had entered into to embroil the 
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* kingdoms; of all which I mifed but little to have pro- 
** duced writings under fome men’s own hands, who were 
“‘the chief contrivers of the following innovations.” 
(Charles’s Works, 650.) This paflage can apply to no 
engagement (for there were none in writing) but Saville’s 
forgery, which Charles fought fo eagerly, and “ miffed 
‘fo little,” to procure from Warifton, From thefe 
paflages it appears that he was extremely folicitous, 
during the treaty, to obtain poffeflion of the forged invita- 
tion, and that the materials of his accufation againit the 
fix members were difcovered in Scotland. The difcovery 
of their unlawful correfpondence was, therefore, a prin- 
cipal object of his journey; and when the authority of 
Clarendon is added, * that Montrofe informed him of 
‘** many particulars from the beginning of the rebellion, 
“‘and that the marquis of Hamilton was no lefs faulty 
“‘and falfe towards his majefty than Argyle,” there is 
no room to doubt the fource from whence his information 
was derived. It was from the fame information of 
Montrofe that Hamilton was afterwards arrefted at 
Oxford, and imprifoned two years and an half without a 
trial ina manner fufficiently to illuftrate the object of the 
incident, 

Collectively thefe authorities prove that the incident 
was not altogether a fictitious plot, and that the propofed 
arreft of Argyle and Hamilton, and the impeachment of 
the fix members, were derived from the fame information 


of Montrofe, 


ty CR aT XG oe 210, 


‘¢ That his majefty be humbly petitioned by both houfes, 

«¢ and gracioufly pleafed to employ fuch counfellors, am~ 
¢¢ bafladors, and other minifters, in managing his bufinefs 
* at home and abroad, as the parliament may confide in ; 
‘* without which we cannot give his majefty fuch fupplies 
6 for 
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« for the fupport of his own eftate, nor fuch affiftance te 
« the proteftant party beyond fea, as is defired. It may 
s¢ often fall out that the commons may have juft caufe to 
‘¢ take exception at fome men for being counfellors, and 
“ yet not charge thefe men with crimes, for there be 


« srounds of diflidence which le not in proof, Seen 


~ 


Rufthw. v. 438. 

Such is the purport of almoft every remonftrance or 
addrefs from the commons. But that were to put the 
king, it is faid, into the hands of his enemies.. True; 
but it was the moft effeCtual way to reconcile them ; nor 
can it be doubted or difputed for a monent, that if he had 
fubmitted implicitly to a change of miniiters, and refigned 
himfelf without referve to the popular leaders, his prero- 
gatives would have been preferved, and his revenues 
seftored, or perhaps augmented. But the king had not 
yet ceafed to be his own minitter, when the firft fyftematic 
oppofition was formed againft the crown. He wanted 
minifters devoted to himfelf; and preferred Falkland, 
Colepepper, Hyde, to the indignation, as the latter con- 
feffes, of the prevailing party; ‘* that any member -fhould 
«“ prefume to receive preferment which they had defigned 
« otherwife to have difpofed of.” Clarendon, 1. 341. 
The very fentiments of an independent houfe of commons, 
determined, inftead of receiving a mafter,to impofe a 
popular adminiftration on the crown, 
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This concert is acknowledged by Clarendon, in his 
private memoirs ; nor can its object be difputed. Car. 
Life, vol. i. 141, 112.156. Neal, the puritan hiftorian, 
relates, that a few days after the king’s removal from 
Whitehall, it was refolved, in a cabinet council at Windfor, 
that the queen, who was about’to depart with her 
daughter for Holland, fhould carry the crown je rels 

thither, 
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thith ize for money, ammunition, and arms » and 
bat the intervention of the P ope’ s nuncio, procure ue 
i rs from France and Spain; that until the fuccefs of 
age negociations were determined, the king fhould avoid 
an agreement wi ith parliament, and = ey to fecure 
poffefion of Portfmouth and Hull, ti. 11. 543. Though 
I cannot difcover his authority, Nealis a writer of un- 
doubted veracity, and in'this relation coincides with the 
‘nadvertant difcoveries of Clarendon. ‘The accufation of 


the members was on pe 3d of January ; the king retired 
on the roth from Whitehall, and on th e 12th of January 
from H: mpte yn court to Windfor, where he remained till 


the queen’s de Paees on the gth of Februar se Rufhw. 
vy. 482. Onthe 23d of January he writes to Montrofe, 
in a letter referring for particulars to the aun Ager mst! I 
<< am confident that the generofity which made you hazard 
«© fo much as you have done ae my fervice will at zis 
‘‘ time induce you to Ze/fify your affection for me as there 
‘s fhall be occafion.” ‘To teftify his affection, was to take 
up arms when the occafion arrived, the only teftimony 
Montrofe could give. Wifhart’s Hift. of M fontrofe. So 


early had the king determined to have recourfe to arms. 


NOTE XI. p. 309. 


Dr. Birch, in his enquiry into the fhare of Charles in 
the tranfactions of Glamorgan, has produced two letters, 
the firft of which Hume has endeavoured in vain to 
ebviate. I neither have time,” fays Charles in his lette: 
to Glamorgan, “nor do you defire that I fhould repeat 
‘‘ unneceflarily thofe things I have fo often faid to you.” 
After an affurance of hisconftant friendfhip for Glamorgan, 
the more neceflary amidit this univerfal defeCtion, he pro- 
eceds: * However that be, I am perfuaded that you 
“ cannot doubt but that I will perform all the infiructions 
“6 and promifes made to you and the nuncio,” §th April 1646. 

1E This 
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This affurance, fays Hume, relates to a new negociatioti 
and provifional treaty between Glamorgan and the Irifh, 
after the old one had been difavowed by the king, and 
confidered as annulled. ‘The fuppofition of a new treaty 
can never account for the unremitted affeCtion and con- 
fidence which the king continued to repofe in Glamorgan, 
if the Jatter had fo grofsly abufed that confidence, and 
exceeded the limits of his firft commiffion: But the faét 
is, that the new treaty was merely a continuance of the 


ald. No new inftructions had been given to Glamorgan, 


nor any new promifes made to the nuncio. ‘The affurance 
refers to ‘ thofe things which the king had fo often faid 
“© to Glamorgan, and thinks it therefore unneceflary to 
“repeat ;” that is, to his original inftructions and 
promifes, to which, though difavowed oftenfibly by the 
moft folemn proteftations, he {till adhered. Hume’s 
Hift. vii. note B. 

The fecond letter from Charles te’ Glamorgan, 
Hume has not attempted to obviate or evade. I have 
«¢ always loved your perfon and converfation, which I ardently 
«¢ wifh for at prefent more than ever, if it could be had 
«© without prejudice to you, whofe fafety is as dear to me 
“asmyown. If you can raife a large fum of money 
* by pawning my kingdoms for that purpofe, Iam _con- 
« tent you fhould do it : and if L recover them I will repay 
«that money. And tell the Nuncio, that if once I can 
“come into his and your hands, which ought to be ex- 
«tremely wifhed for by you both, as well for the fake of 
«¢ England asIreland, fince. all the reft, as I fee, defpife 
«¢me, I will do it. And if I do not fay this from my 
c¢ heart, or if in any future time I fail you in this, may God 
<¢ never reftore me to my kingdoms in this world, nor 
é¢ give me eternal happinefs in the next, to which I hope 
«this tribulation will conduct me atlaft, after I have 
«¢ fatisfied all obligations to my friends, to none of whom 
«Tam fo much obliged as to yourfelf, whofe merits 

“6 towards 
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¢€ towards me exceed all expreflion.” Newcaflle, Fuly 20. 
Not to multiply obfervations on this letter, it is fuf- 
ficient to afk, what obligations or acknowledgements 
were due to Glamorgan, if he had exceeded his inftru@tions 
in his treaty with the Irifh council at Kilkenny ? or what 
poffible merit could he poflefs with Charles, unlefs he 
had fubmitted to fuch imputation in order to preferve his 
mafter’s reputation and honour? The letter attefts not 
only the moft unbounded affeCtion and confidence, but 
the authenticity of Glamorgan’s commiflions, by one 
which was ftill more extravagant, to pawn the three king- 
doms fora fum of money. 

Independent of thefe letters, Clarendon’s evidence is 
fufficient on the fubject. In a letter to fecretary Nicholas, 
he enumerates thofe tranfaCtions which he would not 
attempt to vindicate in his hiftory of the reign. © T muft 
tell you I care not how little I fay in that bufinefs of 
‘‘ Treland, fince thofe {trange powers and inftruétions ta 
‘¢ your favourite Glamorgan, which appear to me fo in- 
‘* excufable to juftice, piety, and prudence. And I fear 
‘¢ there is very much in that tranfaCtion more than you or 
<¢ ] were ever thought wife enough to be advifed with in. 
Oh! Mr. fecretary, thofe ftratagems have given me 
‘© more fad hours than all the misfortunes that have bea 
s¢ fallen the king, and look like the effects of God’s anger 
“towards us !” (Clar. State Papers, ii: 237.) « I could 
“‘ with the king fhould fadly apply himfelf to the part he 
‘‘has to act, that is to fuffer refolutely, and to have no 
‘tricks, You do not believe that lord Digby knew of 
‘my lord Glamorgan’s commiflions and negociations in 
sTreland. Jam confident he did not; for he fhewed me 
«the copies of letters which he had written to the king 
“upon it, which ought not in good manners to have 
‘been written, and I believe will never be forgiven 
“him.” (Id. 346.) From thefe extracts it is evident 
that Clarendon believed the commiffions genuine. That 


his 
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his opinion was confirmed on inveftigating the fubjeét 
after the refltoration, is farther evident from his filence 
refpecting Glamorgan’s tranfactions in his hiftory, which 
was finifhed in 1672, during his exile. From a letter 
in the Biographia Britannica, (i. p. 28. Kippis’s edition,) 
it appears that Charles maintained, by means of Antrim, 
another correfpondence with the Inh infurgents, un- 
known to Ormond. 


NOTE XIf. p. 335. 


The following remarkable paffage from Argyle’s de- 
fence, 1661, coincides with Baillie’s information, and 
explains the fecret tranfactions of the times. 


When the defender came from Ireland to Newcattle,. 
his Majefty fent him with inftruCtions to the commiflioners 
in London, (of which commiffioners the defender was 
one,) to haften the propofitions 3 and privately commanded 
the defender to take the advice of the duke of Richmond 
and the marquis. of Hertfort anent (refpecting) what might: 
concern his majefty ; and particularly if it was fit that. 
the Scots army fhould declare for his majefty; whofe 
judgment and opinion was, (which they conjured him to 
tell his majefty,) that fuch a courfe was the only way at. 
prefent to ruin his majefty ; for that he himfelf knew that . 
neither the nobility nor gentry of England who attended 
him at Oxford, wifhed him to prevail over his parliament 
by the {word ; and much lefs would they endure the Scots 
army to doit; and that it would make all England as one 
man again{t him ; and that it was their earneft requeft.to 
his majefty by any means to give way to the propofitions. 
Which advice he not only faithfully told to his majefty 
at Newcaftle, and to many others there, .and« to our 
gracious fovereign who now is, when he was in Scotland 3, - 
but alfo. being in the tower, he entreated the lieutenant 

thereof 
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« 


thereof to propofe for him, that the marquis of Hert- 
ford, who was then alive, fhould be examined on this 


matter ; which was put off from time to time becaufe of 
his majefty’s great affairs. And it is moft certain that ag 
neither independent nor fectary was able to carry one vote 
in the houfe at that time, fo it is notorious that they who 
tendered his majefty. moft in England, were for difbanding 
the Scots army; and his’ majefty ftaying in Eneland; 
wherein the defender appeals to the particular knowledge 
of the earls of Lauderdale, Louden, fir Charles Erfkine, 
and the reft of the commiffioners the n theres and it is of 
truth, which all know, ‘a {fo little fear. fufpicion, and 
jealoufy, there was of what followed, that the great fear 
of his majefty’s friends in bod 1 kingdon 

all En, 


fixed on his fubjects in Scotland gland would be 
againft him, and. probably caft off his ‘government and 


intereft for ever; fo that under what reprefentation foever 
the matter may now appear, (becaufe of the fad fequels,) 
vet to them who know the matter as it was there ftated 
what declarations and affurances there 

parliament of England, and how little fear of the preva. 

lence of pares it did appear to be an at, if not of 


neceflity, at leaft an act very expedient and convenient for 
the time. Avéyle’s Defence againtt the Grand Indicy- 


ment, p. 44. 


Hume rejects the ftory of the interce pted letter, as a 
rumour totally unworthy of credit, firft mentioned by 
ia Coke, a paflionate hiftorian, who wrote fo late ag 

g William’s reign ; yet he proceeds to tranfcribe from 
ates lord Broghill’s narrative of the intercepted. letter, 
as more worthy of attention. But it is obfervable, 
1; That Coke was a member of the Rota Club in 16575 
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Was al cr Ae ea : 1 
and that.the.t report is mentio yed.by other contemporaries, 
Dugdale, p..375./and Herhent i. who endeavour, in 


Hane 


vain to..difproye it by arguments draym from the fincerity 
ox the improbability of hisphaving no fecure 
mode of correfpondence with the queen. 2. Lord Brog- 
piety narrative, prefesved, by Maurice 
ifinG and-explicit.... Czomyell; riding 
chill, after the latter had relieved 
them=at poh obferved repeatedly, im a famihar con- 


verfation, that they had once a mind to have clofed with 

she king, and had he conifulted his own judgment, or had 
BX» J 9 

his fervants been true, he would have foale d-them:all. 


Finding them ina communicative humour, Broghill afked 
an explanation, to which Cromwell , freely eed, 
that obferving the Scots and). the prefbytenians likely to 
agree with the king, they. refolved to, prevent. them by 
obtaining reafonable conditions. for themfelves.. “While 
adnate on the fubject, they were informed by one 
of their fpies of the. bed-chamber, | that their doom was 
xed that day, and communicated in a letter tothe queen, 
which wasfewed up in the fkirt ofa faddle,. tojbe fent by 


a mefienger ignorant of the charge, toan inn in, Holborn, 


ms 


and conveyed to Dover... « Lreton and I refelved. smme-- 

“diately to tal e horfe. from Windfor, and watching, at 
o 

«> the inn in ee difguife of troopers; we difcovered the 

66 coe took away the faddle to examine at, and on 


“ unripping one of the fkirts got poffeffion of the letter. 


wo 


av 


«c Flig t dats sequainted the queen. that he was courted 
ecby Both pees the Scotch prefbyterians,. and. the 
“army; that which of them bid fairef®for him fhould 
«have him; but that he thought he-thes uld: clofe. wath 
«the Scots. Upon this,” continued Cromwell, ‘owe 
cefpeededt to Windfor; and finding we awere not likely to 
« have any tolera ble terms with the kings swe refalved | to 
“ruin him.” Orrery’s Life pan d to his Letters, Lond. 
5742. 3. The fame; fact gs evidently mer tioned. by Coke, 

a cOn~ 
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Wh 


4 contemporary, and with the fame circumftances by 
Kennet, Complete Pint. ut. 170. Edit. 1719, with this 
difference in the contents de the letter, ds preferved by 
Coke, that in affenting to Cromwell’s propofals, it would 
be eafier to take him off afterwards, than now at the 
head of his army. 4. The letter itfelf appears to have 
exifted at a later period. Wagitaff mentions, and difputes 
an averment of Millington’s, that the letter was then in 
his poffefion; but the Fatt is the more probable from the 
authenticity of lord Anglefea’s Menioraridum on the Icov, 
which was alfo in his poffeflion; the exiftence of which, 
Wagitaff, like a true zealot, has alfo difputed: Kennet 
informs us that Dr. Lane of the Commons had feen, as 
he frequenily declared, the original letter in the king’s 

hand writing. ‘Harley, lord Oxford, frequently chiobevied 
Bolingbroke that he had feen and examined the letter, 
which was written in anfwer to one from the queen, in- 
tercepted and again forwarded to Charles, blaming him 
for two great conceffions to thefe veoh gabe Cromwell and 
Treton. ‘He Ea “that fhe fhould leave him to, man- 
“age, who was better 6: tae oft all an hides s than 
« fhe could ‘ ; that fhe might be entirel y ealy as to Wiéehce. 

«© ever conceflions he fhould make them, for that he fhould 
“know in due: time how to deal with the rogues, who, 
ce inftead of a filken garter, fhould be fitted in due time 
“ witha hempen cord.” ‘ Thus,” faid Harley, «the letter 
« ended, which they waited for, and intercepting accord- 
«¢ ingly, it determined his fate.” Richardfoniana, p. 132. 
Here the contents of the letter correfpond with Coke ; and 
the circumftance of the firft letter from the queen being 
gntercepted, coincides with Dugdale and Herbert, Whe 
knew or have communicated no more of the report. 
Cromwell might employ | his {py to procure: intelligence 
of the laft etter, in confequence o ha aving intercepted 
the firft. The contents of that letter, in which his doom 
was fixed, though foftened by’ Orrery or his chaplain, 
Lon mult 
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mufthave communicated fomething more energetic than az 
inclination rather to join with the Scots; namely, the defign 
preferved by Coke, and recolleéted diftinaly by Harley 
a3 the conclufion of the letter, to raife and afterwards to 
ruin Cromwell. A: fingle traditionary anecdote 1s certain- 
ly a flight foundation for an hiftorical faé. But the 
concurrent reports of contemporaries, confirmed ‘by 
Orrery on the authority of Cromwell, when combined 
with the exiftence of fuch a letter at a fubfequent period, 
mutt render the fa€t, indifputable, that a letter. frome 
Charles, which revealed the infincerity of his intrigues 
with ‘the army, was intercepted by Cromwell, ang 
determined his fate. 


NOTE XIV. p. 397. 


Tur direG evidence for the authenticity of the Icon, 
confiits of three witneffes : 1. Major Huntingdon, whofe 
ker, 


reports to Beck, Walker and Duck, are certainly con- 


tradictory ; but whofe information to Dugdale is, that 
at the king’s moft earneft requeft, he procured ard re~ 
fored-to him, from Fairfax, the Icon which had been loft 
with his.. cabinet at the battle “ of Nafeby 5 that the 


chapters, as he well remembers were in’ fr Edward 
Walker's hand-writing, with interlineations by the king 3- 
but that the, prayers were all written in the king’s own 
hand. To bring this evidence dire€tly to the teft, fie 
Edward Walker, who maintains the authenticity of the 
Icon, in oppofition to Lilly, refers his opponent t6 an: 
anonymous pamphlet, the Image Unbroken, inftead of 
attefting the faét that he had tranfcribed the chapters 
fame, the ftrongeft proof of their authenticity which: 
it was poflible to produce. But he informs’ us that his: 
Hittorical Difcourfe on the civil’ wars was undertaken at 
the king’s requeft ; that it was prefented to him in April 
1645; delivered to Digby to revile,, and actually loft ‘at 

the 
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the battle of Nafeby; that .it was recovered two years 
afterwards from Cromwell, and delivered by an officer of 
the army to the king at Hampton court, Hitt. Difcourfe, 
p- <28—46. Such was the only book in fir Edward 
Walker’s hand-writing, which was loft at Nafeby, and 
returned by Huntingdon the officer tothe king, At the 
diftance of thirty years, he converts it, without fcruple, 
into the Icon; which fhould teach hiftorians how to 
eftimate his veracity in the noted apology for refigning his 

command. ‘Thurloe’s State Papers, 1.90. 2, Herbert 
informs us that he found the MS. among the books pe 
the king left him, and although he never faw him write it, 
as he wrote always in private, “yet he found it, on com- 
“‘ parifon, fo very like, as induces his belief that it was 
“the king’s hand-writing.” Mem. p. 43. His hand- 
writing was a fact concerning which there could be no 
difpute.. But Herbert’s opinion is delivered with a 
cautious hefitation, which he explained to Warrick, 
‘‘ that he faw the MS. in the king’s hand, as he beieved, 
«‘ but if was in a running eearen and not that which 
“the king ufually wrote.” Warrick’s Mem. p. 69 
His evidence therefore refulves into an opinion that it was 
the king’s hand, and an acknowledgment that it was not 
his ufual hand-writing. His MS, in all probability was the 
fame that was fhewn, by the earl of Anglefea, to Charles II. 

and his brother, when they afflured him that Gauden was 
the real author. But in that MS. according to the obvious 
aR CARINE of the earl’s memora ndum, there were only 
fome corrections and alterations in the king’shand. Ac- 
cording to Gauden, and the évidence of his widow, and 
his. friend Dr. Walker, a copy was fent with the com- 

miflioners to Newport, and prefented by Duppa, bifhop 
of Winchefter, to the king; by whom, as it was 
gracioufly received, we may esac. that it was revifed 
and corrected, or rather flightly interlined, That copy 
muft have been feen by his attendants, and found, on his 
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death, among thofe books’ which he left to Herbert; but 
from this circumftarice a ftrong, additional detection 
occurs. When he diftributed his favourite authors among 
his children and friends, bequeathing Hooker, Laud, 
and Andrews, to the princefs Elizabeth ; Hammond, 
and king James’s Works, to the duke of Gloucefter ; 
Caffandra, to the earl of Lindefey ; a CORY in his own 
hand-writing of a work nD, 1 he prized above his diadem, 

and comp ofed asa monument of his truth and piety, Sas 
never have been left among the books which his attendant 
was Bae to appropriate. Gauden’s performance 
would be negleéted amidft his more ferious preparations 
for syle ee when he fent a bible with exhortations 
tahis eldefi fon, a ring dial to the fecond, his own por- 
traiture, drawn with fuch care, and recovered with fuch 
dificulty, vould never have been forgotten. 3. Levett's 


evidence is more explicit, but lefs important., He knew 
the work to be the king’s, having frequently feen him 


writing his refentments of the rude foldiery 5 and when 
permitted to attend him at New port, had an opportunity 
to read the MS. under his own hand. That Levett, 2 
page of the back-ftairs, when Herbert, who flept in the 
bed-chamber, and every other fervant were excluded, 
{hould have accefs to the king when writing his Sufpiria, 
conveys its own refutation. His pofitive but yague 


affirmation that the M 5. which he read at Newport was 


under the king’s own hand, is of ‘no weight, when 


Herbert, a man of {cience and obfervation,. in poffeflion 
of the MS. hefitates, and is unable todecide the fact. 
When the dire evidence amounts to nothing, the hear- 
fay reports, which multiply the M55. and the perfons 
who reccived them, to an indefinite number, are unworthy 
of regard. In fact, the detection is as complete as at this 
diftance of time could have been expected in a tranfaction 
originally fo obscure. See Toland’s Amyntor 5 Wagttaff’s 

‘Vindication 
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Vindication of the Royal Martyr; Clarend. State Papers, 
lil, Supp. 28.95-—-7- 
WOTE XV. p. 4oo. 


Ein Wifhart, App. 12, 13: 
+ ey from St. Germains and 


ig. the king’s letter to 
bbe fey. ud the firft he 
empowers Mo ntrofe to borrow money from the fenate of 

Hab tee one half to be employed in fie own pre- 

parations. September §5 1649- In the fecond he intreats 
him to ‘go of vigoro ufly with your wonted courage 
“ and care in the profecution of 1 thofe trufis I have coi smnitted 
“to you, and not to be ftartled with any re ge you may 


« hear, as if I were otherwife melined to t he prefbyterians 


«“ than when I left you. IT affure you Lam upon the fame 


4 


<6 principles Twas, and depend as much as eyer upon 


«“ your undertakings and endeavours for my fervice.” 


re 


Sept. 19, 1649. Montrote had therefore.‘ received. ‘a 
fpecial commifhon or inftructions, as Clarendon intimates, 
not as Hume reprefents it, a mere renewal of his former 
commifhon as captain-general, vol. vii. p. 1977. >In the 
third letter, inclofing a copy of his invitation from the 
Scottifh eftates, and of his anfwer, appointing a treaty at 
Breda, Charles adds, “and to the end you may notoap- 
s¢ prehend that we intend any thing by thefe letters, or 
«s by the treaty we expect, to give aziy the leaft impediinent 
“ fo your poceedings, We think fit to let you know,> that 
‘as we conceive your preparations to have been one 
<¢ effe€tual motive that has induced: them to “make th 
€ 


al 


faid addrefs to us, fo your vigorous proceeding will 


© 


Cal 


‘be a good means <0 bring them to fuch smoderatic® 2s 


«probably may produce an agreement and a prétent 
< ynion of that: whole nation in-our fervice.”,,. Charles 


therefore, encouraged and incited the invafem as Se 
means to quicken or to procure an agrecment on his own 


ime He terms. 
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terms, ‘‘I’herefore,” he cancludes, “ we require and 
‘* authorife you to proceed v igoroufly in your undertaking, 
“and to hey in all things in order toit, as you fhall judge 
“* moft neceflary for the fupport thereof, and for our 
“ fervice in that way.” Id., Clarendon’s State Papers, ili, 


ApP- 94: 


NOTE XVI.” p. 402 


‘Tue lines written by Montrofe with a diamond on his 
prilon window, the night before his» execution, are 
mentioned by Hume as no defpicable proof of his poetical 
genius. | | 

“‘ Let them beftow on every airth (cardinal. point) 

a limb, 
*« ‘Then open all my veins that I may {wim, 
‘To thee, my Maker, in that crimfon lake; 
«Then place my parboiled head upon a ftake ‘ 
‘6 Scatter my afhes, ftrew them in the alr, 
so 7 Lord ! fince-thou know’ft where all thefe atoms are, 
“Tm hopeful thou’lt recover once my duft, 
« And confident thou'lt raife me with the juft.” 


His epitaph, written with the point of hisfword, on the 
) Pp 

death of Charles I. to mark the extrav agance ¢ of his genius, 

is in the fame {train of bombaft, 


“ Great, good, and juft! could I but rates 
ss My griefs and thy too rigid fate, 
“«Pdw cep the world to fuch a ftrain, 
s¢ That it fhould once deluge again: 
‘¢ But fince thy Hentdepynptiod blood demands iupphies, 
6¢ Wore from Beier hands than Argus*eyes, 
s¢ I'll fing thy obfequies with trumpets founds 
6 Andw rite thy epitaph with blood and -osieideeti . 
Wifnar’’s Atp. p. 60, 


ww 
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NOTE XVI. p. 406. 


THE paflage in Baillie explains the ftate of parties at 
the time. “ You know too much pleading was for the 
f* juftice of beheading the king, whatever fault was in the 
s actors. Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Gillefpie’s debates were 
‘* paffionate againft proclaiming the king, till his qualif- 
* cations for gavernment had firft been tried and allowed. 
‘© You may remember the labour that was taken to hinder 
“the addreffes to the king,” (Invitations from the Eftates 
and Church,) ‘and how like it was to have prevailed, 
6 had not the reafon, authority, and diligence of Argyle over- 
s¢* fwayed it. And for all that could be faid, the voting of 
s¢ Mefirs. Guthrie, Gillefpie, Hutchefon, and Durham, 
s© that no commiflioner fhould be fent till a change in. 
‘the king fhould appear, and when it was carried to 
«fend commiflioners, the great ftudy of fome to make 
‘‘ their commiflions fo rigid, that few had any hope the 
‘king would ever aflent to them; and when, above 
“hope, the king did yield to them, the induftry of the 
‘¢ fame men to get new inftructions pofted away to Hol- 
sland, which, had they come thither before the king’s 
*¢ embarking, were expected by all fhould have ruined 
s¢ the treaty.” 


NOTE XVAlEnop, “arr. 


«¢ Ty appeared ftrange to me when I heard Warifton 
¢¢ and Mr. Guthrie fpeak it out, that it would take a long 
“© debate to clear from the covenant the lawfulnefs of a 
s6 war with Cromwell and his party ; yet, in a fhort time, 
‘¢ it appeared that the quarrel of the king, or covenant, or 
6 any quarrel tending to a war with England, became to 
‘ diverfe more queftionable than it wont to be; whether 
‘¢ a fear of the troubles of war; or a defpair of conquering 

“ the 
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‘the king to the public, or their own perfonal intereff, 
“ora defire to keep the government not only in the 
«« fame form, but in the fame*hands it was in, drew them 
* to thele changes of former profefled principles I cannot 
pRcurege when the king was brought to Scotland, to 

do what either the kirk or fate had required, and upon 


rot 


€ 


Lal 


€ 
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*¢ this agreeance, the noile of Cromwell’s maych towards 
“us was grown loud, fir ct Chiefly, Hope, and 
¢¢ Swinton, eee off, by their debates in parliament, the 


& railing of our armies fo long th: it. we were nearly fur- 


<¢ prifed; and when our army was got tqgether at Leith, 


“the fame,men helped, by their continnal crofs-debates, 
«to keep, all in ara ani Their firange affronting of 
«‘ the king at Leith, their putting him toa new declara- 
‘tion, and when he ftuck at fome hard .expreflions con- 
“cerning the perfons of his father and, mother, their 
«« procuring from the kirk and ftate that terrible ah of 
 difclaiming his intereft of the 13th Auguft 5 that fame 
* night, without the kirk’s knowledge, printed it and fent 
«ityto. Cromwell, with, a trumpet.”, Baillie, i... 353. 
Confirmed by a letter from Douglas toSharp. .Wodrow’s 
Hut. Intro. 43. From. thefe, and from the intermediate 
paflage quoted in the preceding note, it appears that there 

was a party adyerfe from the beginning to the King, .or to 
a war with England, but over-ruled by Argyle. 


NOVUE, AUK. Dane 


As iis cum ab initio multa utiliter effent excopitata, ut 
jus squabile diceretur, tamen qui fperabatur eventus 
non eft confecutus. Nam cum in Scotia null pene 
fint leges, preter conventuam decreta, eaque pleraque non 
in perpetuum, fed in tempus facta, judicefque, quod in 
fe eft, lationem Jegum impediant, omnium civium bona 
guindecim hominum arbitrio funt commifla, quibus et 
perpetua eft poteftas, et imperium plane tyrannicum, 

quipps 
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quippe quorum arbitria fola funt pro legibus. Buchan, 
Hift. Dib. xiv. p. 273. Henry’s Hitt. vie.527. ato. 


If Buchanan be rejected as fevere or partial, the 


favourable. 

ac tempeftate (1597) totus ordo judicum, paucorum 
improbitate et audacia infamatus. Inveteravit tum Opinio, 
et omnium fermone percrebuit, pecuniofum hominem 
neminem potuifle caufa cadere. Alex. Regius, Advo- 
catus acer, ut vehemens, illam labem et ignominian 
erdinis callide obfervans, a clientibus fuis pecuniam 
accepit, quam corruptis | udicibus, pro fuffra giis, divideret. 
Heee et fimilia in caufa fuere, ut totus ordo gravi 
diuturnaque infarna laboraret. Neque enim aliam ob 
caufam, plebs miniftrorum tribunitiam proteitatem tanto 
{tudio profecuta eft, nifi ut ir. concionibus audiret, judicum 
officium male ac flagitiofe exerceri; judicia turpia ac 
flagitiofa fieri. Johnit. Hitt. p. 2342 -& 

Under Captain Stewart's or Arran’s adminiftration, 
James’s firft favourite, the corruption was unbounded, 
Scotftarvet. | Robertfon’s Hitt. ii. 127. \ Dunbar’s ad- 
miniftration was net more pure, though more decent, 
Johnft. 3963; witnefs Logan’s and the earl of Orkney’s 
atrainders. [here is no evidence that the court recovered 
its purity under the adminiftration’ of Somerfet or 
Buckingham, before it was reformed by the covenanters 5 
on the contrary, Spottifwood, the prefident, and Hay, 
clerk regifter, laboured under the fufpicion of bribery 5 
and their corruption, as judges, was fully verified by 
Balmerino’s’ trial.—-The conclufion of this hiftory: will 
explain the «great improvement, fince the union, in the 
adminiftration of juftice. 


NOTE XX. p. 454. 


Trg average price of wheat was 13s. ad, the beft, or 


+ 


\ 


e 
deareft, 17s. 3d. the boll (about half a quarter); but 
the 
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we 
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the bread corn of the country was barley and oats. ‘The 
average price of the former was 135. 8-d..and of the 
latter 105. 4d. the boll but in 1649 they role te 
r4/. and x5/. Scots. (143s. .and-. rhigs.. fterling)s 
and funk in 1654 to 4/. Scots, or ©-., 8d. sthe. bolk 
By an act for the monthly maintenance, provifions 
were purchafed by the military at a regulated price; 
oats at 6s. 8d. the boll; oat bread of 20, wheat of 1602, 
at. id. the pound; a live fheep.at 45, 2d..the carcafe at 
5,.4d.5 a lamb at 1s. 6d. a kid at 20d. a live cow at 
mie: acapon at an halfpenny, a hen at three farthings; 
nd milk at the fame price, not to exceed one penny 
ates farthings the Scotch pint. _ If thefe were lower than 
the current prices, the latter were probably raifed by the 
civil wars. But the cheapnefs of animal food was at 
gnce the caufe and effect of a rude cultivation. The 
{late of APRA was too defective to produce grain 
at a cheaper rate, or in greater abundance, than butcher's 
meat. dt was not till after the union of .the kingdoms, 
that the advanced price of cattle in the Englifh market 
enabled the farmer to accumulate.a capital for the im- 


prov ement of his lands. 


a 


NOTE AMIx . p. 458. 


tx the Greek and Latin languages, the. genders, num- 
bers, and cafes of nouns, the. voices, moods,. tenfes, 
numbers, and pyrfons of verbs, are diftinguifhed, not by 
particles and auxiliary verbs, but by the coincidence of 
‘heir final fyllables with thofe inflections peculiar to the 
declenfion or conjugation to which they belong... In 
Latin each fubftantive is infleéted into twelve, each.ad- 
jective into thirty-fix; each verb into feven {core termi- 
nations, that invariably correfpond in found with every 


ct Vs ab | 


goun and verb of the fame declenfiomand conjugation, 


‘nomen, lumen, amabam, recuperabam, &c.) befides their 
occafiona} 
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éccafional confonance, (amabam, docebam, amas, foeminas,) 
with others of a-different inflection and fpecies. In Greek 
the correfponding terminations are {till more copious, 
(in the verbs ‘they exceed a thoufand,) from the intro- 
duction of a dual number and a middie voice. Hence an 
infinite number and diverfity of rhymes, to which there are 
no limits but the language itfelf. Hence too the neceflity 
ef inverting the natural arrangement both in profe and 
verfe, to avoid-an inceilant recurrence as thyme. If we 
except the indeclinable adverbs, &c. which are not’ nu- 
merous, rhyme in the ancient languages is at once in- 
herent, and fufceptible of the utmoft modifcation in 
every word. Witnefs their frequency in the Monkifh 
verfes, where, inftead of inverfion and metrical feet, 

thymes and an uni iform con{truction were fubftituted, in 
the decline cf letters, on account of the extreme facility 
with which they occurred. ‘They were tran isferred witly 
more fuccefs into the modern languag eS, whofe fortuitous 


thymes yefulting not from a regular inflection but from 
5 5 


an accidental confonance of fyllables, were lefs ealy < and 
bvious, and productive of greater fatisfaction to the 


are K 


NOTE XXII. -p. 482. 

Locxr’s account has been generally difcredited, that 
the propofals of the French ambaflador; and Monk’s 
eonfent to afflume the government, were overheard by his 
wife, whoiwas zealous for the reftoration, and communi- 

cated by Clarges, her brother, to fir Anthony Athley 


eetks who fummoned the council of ftate, locked the’ 


doors, and indire@tly accufed Monk of the defign, nor 


permitted him to depart till, to remove all fcruples, fuch 


alterations were made in the army as rendere dat ne 


longer atthe general's devotion, nor fubfervient to hy 


&. 
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views. Locke’s Works, vol. iii. Echard. Locke fés 
ceived the account from Shaftefbury himfelf. It was 
probably contained in that ftatefman’s memoirs, which, ok 
the trial of Algernon Sidney, were deftroyed by Locke. 
‘The only real “objeétidn to this account is the fufpicion 
entertained. of Shaftefbury’ s veracity ; but a remarkable 
coincidence of circumftances feems to confirm the fa&. 
. It is certain that Mazarine tendered his fupport and 
be tind to’ Monk, if he fhould aflume the government ; 
and it is faid that Bourdeaux, the French ambaflador, 
is intelligence of Monk’s defigns was difproved by 

the event, was recalled in « difgra ice. Philips, 695. Echard. 
baal aes that, om mfermation communicated by 


a 


Clarges of what he knew, and of what farther he was 


informed, the doors were locked, and the council of 


ftate was informed by Afhley Cooper that he had received 
intimation of a dangerous defign, &c. 3. That an 
additional reform in the army actually took place, of 
which Burnet was ‘told in general that’ a {mall fhare 
belonged to Monk, 1.° 133. ee who has preferved 
thefe facts, endeavours to’explain them away by: affuring 
us that nothing buf general profeffions pafled at the in- 
erview with the ie as ambaflador 3 that Clarges applied 
to Shaftetbury to extricate Monk: from the imiportunities 

of Scot, Hazlerig, yd the republicans ‘to, affume ‘the 
government ; but that the general, to exculpate. them, 
hat there was no fuch daiger:inagi- 
departed weil fatisfied eit the pro- 


humanely de -clared t 
tation, as they had 

ceedings of par 
itis not likely t 


ament. . Unlefs fufpicious of his defigns, 
rat Clarges would apply without his per- 
‘miffion, and, 2s Philips informs us, communicate his own 
fufpicions to the council of flate, to relieve*him from. im- 
portunity. But it is evident that Philips’s explanation is 
] 
i 


too apologetical to remove the remarkable coincidence-. 
po.cs 


between. thefe circumftances- and Loc! ke’s onarrative. 
Mpitidaa cA. 
£ hiips, 69 in ® 
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‘HE-Gowrie confpiracy forms one of thofe problems 
in modern hiftory, which have hitherto furprifed the 
nof{t credulous, and puzzled the moft profound. 

It is unneceflary to detail the circumftances of an event 
fo well known to every reader of hiftory. Literature is 
already loaded with large books on fmall fubjects 5 and 
this tract afpires to as much brevity as is confiftent with 
due. argument and illuftration. It is therefore only .de- 
Signed, firft, to recapitulate the opinions already .ad- 
vanced ; fecondly, to propofe a new theoty 3 and thirdly, 

The! following are the only opinions concerning tae 
Gowrie. confpiracy, which have hitherto arifen too the 
author’s knowledge. 

-x. That John, earl of Gowrie, and his brother Alex- 
ander Ruthven, were guilty of a confpiracy againft ‘the 


to offer fome arguments in its {upport. 


lifeof James-VE. their fovereign, and that the account 
q* publifhed 
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DISSERTATION ON THE 
publiflied by authority, and probably written by the king 


himfelf, isintitled to complete credit. 

That there was no confpitacy, except by the 
king and his courtiers, againft Gowrie, an enemy to 
their polities, and. poffefled of an opilent eftate which 
excited their rapacity. 

Of both thefe opinions Dr. Robertfon has demorftrated 

the fallacy. The reader can eafily turn to his arguments ; 
at it ig impofible for any rational mind, after perufing 
the original documents, to embrace either of them. 

That refpectable hiftorian’ has ftarted and endeavoured 
tofupport another theory. _ 

3. That Gowrie and his brother had no defign on the 
life, but only on the liberty of their fovereign ; and that 
the enterprize was concerted with Elizabeth, queen of 
England, who, in order_to: keep James wholly under! her 
power, wifhed (Om have his perfon transferred into 
England. 

_ In. his*currous. republication — of Adamfon’s poems, 
Perth: 174%4,.).8vo0, Mt, Carit has’ alfo reprinted the 
original accounts of the Gowrie confpiracy, with fomé 
valuable remarks and +tluftrations.. . Perth {till venerates 
the memory of the:unfortunate brothers ; and the earl’s in< 
fluence, from his office of hex reditary provolt of that city, 
and his opulent pofleflions in its vicinity, is not even now 

ed. It 1s therefore no wonder that. Mr: 
Cant fhould fupport the /econd opinion; but his anfwers 
to Dr. Robertfon deferve notice. 


wholly eradicati 


1. ‘he earl’s father had :fuffered death only fixteen 
fol before. for a fimilar attempt in feizing the king’s 
Betton at Ruthven caftle. 

- Would Elizabeth have committed fuch an important 
a ee to a youth who.only returned from hig travels 
three months before, and had no time to form any, firm 
political connections in Scotland, having been abfent for 
94 to the oth day of 
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May, 1600. [He was flain on.the fifth of Augaft that 
year, 1600.] _ i, 

3+ Was it her.intereft to have the prefumptive heir. of 
her crown in England ? Sufficient diftraQion had already 
arifen from the fimilar cafe of Mary; and Elizabeth, it is. 
prefumed, deeply regretted that fhe had ever been per= 
mitted to enter that kingdom. | 
_, 4; The prefence of James in England would only 
have embioiled Elizabeth's favotirite policy of not declaring 
her fucceffor. . . 

5. Robertfon net know not. from what authority) fays 
an Englith fhip was obferved hovering in the firth of 
Forth. “ Why not proceedto the firth of Tay, a lefs noted, 
more fafe, and expeditious ftation ? a i 

I have ufed the freedom to abftraG Mr. Cant’s argu 
ments, and give them in my own words. A few others 
may be added. ; 

i. Dr. Robertfon’s theory proceeds in part on. the 
fuppofed- connetion of Logan of Reftalrig with Gowrie; 
but that connection is founded on notorious forgeries, the 
mock letters of Logan, and mutt be abandoned. 

2. It is inconceivable that, amid the exuberance of 
original papers at this, period, not a {crap fhould be found 
in the leaft implicating Elizabeth or any of her minifters. 

3-, Uhat princefs managed.affairs folely by her minifters, 
neither herfelf nor her favourites appearing inthem. Yet. 
amid the jarring parties of this period,.and after the 
acceflion of James, none reproached the other with this 
attempt, though a certain mean of overwhelming an-ad- 
verlary. Cecil could not be guilty, as he was correfpond- 
ing with James in the expectation of his {peedily afcend-~ 
ing the Englifh throne ; and if any other perfon or faction 
in England had contrived fuch a plot, it never could 
have efcaped the eyes of that political lynx, who would 
certainly have recommended himfelf to the king’s favour 
by the difcovery. 
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4. The plan could yield no advantage either to’ pro- 
teftants or papifts. James was, at this period, rather 
fufpected of favouring the latter ; but he was too wife to 
exchange a throne for a mafs—and the attempt from either 
party would only have decided him againft their own 
views. 

s. It is inconceivable that Elizabeth fhould, in extreme 
age, and with one foot in the grave, form a fcheme more 
bold and decifive than thofe of her youth. James himfelf 
was now in his thirty-fifth year, had been married for 
eleven years, and had a rifing offspring: his power was 
confirmed by long ufe and exercife-—and_ the cafe was 
extremely different from the Raid of Ruthven in 1582, 
when he was a youth of fifteen, accuftomed to be ruled 
and led by otliers. sean’ 

6. A maxim of prudence enjoins us to begin at the end 
of an important bufinefs. What end, what confequences 
awaited this? Could James have-been long confined at 
the paltry turret of Faftcaftle, as Dr. Robertfon fuppoles ? 
But granthimconveyed into England, and the confequences 
would have been, that Elizabeth, by fuch tyrannical con- 
dua to a proteftant prince, would have loft the affections 
of the proteftants, ‘as by that to his mother fhe had for- 
feited all claim to thofe of the catholics—that by dif 


gracing her intended fucceffor, fhe violated the tenor 


of her own meafuress, and by a deep and indelible -dif- 
w{t rendered him an implacable enemy, while the 
chief with of her life had been to keep him a dependent 


friend. Inftead of her wonted wifdom, we fhould in this 


snftance have found Elizabeth counteraéting all the moft 
facred maxims of her reign, provoking parliamentary 
remonftrances concerning her fucceffor in the throne, 
exciting dangerous factions and commotions in her king- 


‘dom, and irritations even in her cabinet, injuring the 


proteftant sntereft all over Europe, and ruining her grand 


preponderance in it 5 expofing Scotland: to a chance of 


being 
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being ruled by a Roman Catholic faction, and by a glaring 


infult uniting the whole Scotith nation in arms and war. 

7. ‘Che means were not adequate to fuch an intention. 
The Raid of Ruthven was the con{piracy of a dozen peers 
and chiefs, who, by feizing the king’s perfon, ufurped 
thegovernment. To have conveyed him into England would 
have required a yet wider con{piracy ; to have retained 
him a captive, would: have demanded at leaft an equal 
combination. In‘ this refpect the royal account is far 
more probable than Dr. Robertfon’s theor 7; for to have 
flain the king was'the work of one hand 3 to have confined 
him, the labour of many. 

Other arguments may be unneceflary, as it is believed 
the earl’s innocence will appear in the following pages. 
it fhall only be obferved, with regard to the fixth argu- 
ment here'ufed; that fome may object the repeatec 
policy of ancient’ Englifh monarchs in detaining David II. 
and James I. prifoners in their kingdom. But fuch’ an 
objection would favour more of pedantry than hiftori- 
cal kill, the -cafes being totally remote and diffimilar ; 
no Englifh influence having been then eftablifhed in Seot- 
land, no fuch rath attempt to feize a foveréign in his 
own territories, no proteftant fyftem, no long courfe of 
effective policy to counteract. 

T'now proceed to propofe a new theory. 

That Alexander Ruthven, a favourite of the queen Anne of 
Denmark, was the fole author of this attempt, in it/elf foolifo, 
and weakly condudted, but defigned to accomplifh Jome objeé 
both had in view ; moft probably an abdication of the govern- 
ment by Fames, in favour of prince Henry, and the queen’ s 
appointment to the regency. 

In proceeding to the arguments for this opinion, I 
muft firft affert my firm averfion to the feandalcus chronicle, 
to that fort of hiftory which, like the Anecdota of Pro- 
copius, is rather underftood to betray the malignity of 
the author’s heart, than the real vices of the characters, 
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But on the other hand, equally dangerous are the timidity 
and tamenefs of modern hiftory, by which vice and virtue 
are confounded. * The alto relievo of ancient hiftory gives 
vice and virtue the firmeft features of difcrimination, 
while modern hiftory is often a fort of pageantry or heraldy, 
and the fame pretty coats of arms, the fame pretty coats 
of character; belong to long fucceflions of kings and 
queens. An old Scotith proverb fays, ‘that pedigree 
«¢ muft be very fhort which has neither a whore nor a thief 
‘in it? At the time when France was; blefled with the 
precious examples of Catherine, and Mary, of Medici, and 
‘Anne of Auttria, I hardly believe in the. immaculate con 
ception of the queens of England. and Scotland. It is 
folly or hypocrily to emafculate hiftory, in itfelf a record of 
truth, and of courfe rarely a delineation of virtue—and 
it is only m mo{t. modern times that reafon is treafon 
(why not jingle in writing of James VI.) and truth. a. 
libel. 

After thefe obfervations the reader may believe, that if 
1 had equal proofs of the adultery of Anne of Denmark 
as [| have of her mere gallantry and flurtation, I fhould 
have fpoken out. But I do not mean to travel out of 
rhe record. J do not fay that the was guilty with the 
youthful earl of Murray, bafely flain by Huntley (by 
the king’s permiflion, if not order,) in 1592. But I fay 
that the king had caufe to be jealous. \ 


© the bonny earl of Murray, 
He was the queen’s love. 


Ballads, as Selden obferves. in his “Table ‘Talk, 
fhew the opinion of nations, as a ftraw fhews how 
he wind fits; and I always truft national opinion m fuch 
affairs: when none dare to write, all dare to think, and 
fome to fpeak. As, far from poffefling the evidence re- 
quired by the Mahometan law, I have not difcovered any 
pofitive chargé of adultery againft Anne of Denmark, but 

merely 
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merely of coquetry, I fhall by no means exceed my proofs ; 
and the reader may be contented to believe that Ruthven’s 
fuccefs in his plot was fo be crowned with a tender re- 
ward, or that he acted merely as;a favourite, as a humble 
and virtuous knight. 

This Diflertation would exceed its proper bounds, were 
numerous quotations introduced., The reader may fafely 
be referred to the voluminous memoirs, and publications 
of {tate papers, of the period, for the charaéter of Anne of 
Denmark. Of a vigorous and amorous conftitution ; her 
beauty approached the mafculine. Always bold and 
intriguing ; her want of ability defeated her fchemes, 
and they became invifible becaufe unfuccefsful. The feeble 
conftitution of her hufband, his native timidity, his 
difgufting felf-{ufiiciency and pedantry, his fubferyiency 
to con{tant favouritif{m, his uncouth perfon and addrefs, 
were all qualities little adapted to win» the. female 
heart, and great coldnefs often arofe between the royal 
pair. Even at the joyful period of . his acceffion to the 
Englifh throne there was an indecent quarrel ; and the 
earl of Mar was fent to take the children from her. - But 
a few fhort extracts, more immediately connected with 
the prefent objet, muft not be omitted, 

Sir Henry Neville, in a letter to Mr. Winwood, dated 
from London, Nov. 15, in the year 1600, three months 
after the confpiracy, thus writes : Out of Scotland wehear 
“‘ there 1s no good egreement between the king of Scots 
«and his wife ; and many are of opinion that the difcovery 
“¢ of fome affeCtion between her and the earl of Gowrie’s 
“¢ brother, who was killed with him, was the trueft caufe 
“and motife of all that tragedy.” (Winwood’s Me- 
morials, i, 274.) To eftimate the great weight of this 
opinion, the reader muft recolle&t that fir Henry Neville 
was one of the ableft men ofan able period, intimately 
converfant with ftate affairs, and who, in his French 
embafly, difplayed wifdom and {kill rarely paralleled, - 
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Mr. Winwood himfelf, in a letter to fecretary Cecily 
from Paris, 17th May 1601, fays, “ the ambaflador of 
‘© Scotland hath been advertifed of a dangerous practice 
<¢ againft the Scots king; that lately, one called Glarnet” 
(fome Scotifh name anglified or francified, or perhaps a 
Danifh confident) ‘‘hath been fent out of Scotland with 
“letters to Bothwell,” (who fo often attempted to im- 
prifon or kill James,) “to haften home ‘with diligence, 
« where he fhall find fufficient affiftance. ‘The principal 
«¢ perfon who employed this party is the QUEEN OF ScoT~ 
“yanp3 and letters have been intercepted out of Scot- 
*« Jand from Mr. Gray, that the death of Gowrie fhould 
«« fhortly be revenged.” [Ib. 326.] 

This offer to Bothwell, the moft determined enemy of 
James, and the threat of revenge—I tremble to write— 
almoft fmell of a hufband’s blood. They thew furens 
quod femina poffit. 

Sir Edward Peyton, in his Divine Cataftrophe, p. to. 
obferves of Anne of Denmark, that befides Gowrie’s 
«‘ brother, fhe had a great number of gallants both in 
“¢ Scotland and England.” 

The great duke of Sully, defcribing his embafly to the 
Englifh court in June 1603, thus delineates the new 
queen. I do not ufe the common abridgement, but his 
letter to Henry IV. preferved in the folio edition printed 
in Sully’s own houfe, and known by the three green VVV 
in the title, vol. i. p, 122. ‘* But chiefly the queen..... 
“for there appears a certain antipathy between her and 
«s her hufband, which will in time produce no fall effects, 
«: 3f not remedied by great prudence, for that woman. is 
‘sof a bold and moft enterprizing nature, and the king 


«6 yery mild and timid, and who, in her abfence, knows her 


‘© well, and forms fair refolutions on the manner of life 
‘© which he ought to prefcribe to her, but in her prefence 
allows himfelf to be entirely ruled by her, and can 
«‘ refute her nothing. Already; againit his exprefg order, 
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‘* the came.up accompanied by the earls of Orkney and 


“« Lithgow, and has. appointed a great chamberlain for, 


‘“ her houfehold in oppofition, to the king’s will; whence 
‘he is enraged againit the duke of Lennox, whom 
*¢ he fent to her to notify his intentions.....She brought 
*©up with her the body of the dead child fhe bore, to fhew 
“ the king that it was no falfehood, as fome had perfuaded 


“him,” For other particulars, and a moft interefting 


detail of the ftate of the new court, its politics and in- 
trigues, the reader is referred to the fame mafterly hand, 
that genuine edition being little known or confulted. 


‘The, gravity,of the above folemn teftimonies will no. 


doubt have its due weight with the reader. So far had 
Anne’s enmity to her hufband_ proceeded, that, by Sully’s 
account, (Ib. p. 123.) fhe was educating prince Henry 
in the Spanith maxims, and favoured the Roman Catho-' 
lics merely becaufe her hufband oppofed them. 

The intrigue between Anne and Alexander Ruthven 


is infinuated in Neville’s letter above quoted. ‘The fol- 


Jowing paragraph is from lord Hailes, a fevere critic, and 
not difpofed to preferve light reports, 

*s A reportis handed down that lord Gowrie’s brother 
“‘ received from the queen a ribband which fhe had got, 
“¢ from the king ; that Mr. Alexander went into the kittg’s 
“ garden at Falkland, on a fultry hot day, and lay down, 
‘in a fhade and, fell afleep, His breaft being open, the 
“ king paft that, way and difcovered part of the ribband 
*¢ about his neck, below his cravat; upon which he made, 
“ quick hafte into the palace, which was obferved by one, 
« of the. queen’s Jadies who paft the fame way. She 


“ inftantly, took the ribband from his neck, went a nearer, 
«< way to the queen’s clofet, where {fhe found her majetty,, 


“¢ at her toilett, whom fhe requefted immediately to lay. 
“‘ the xibband in a drawer; fhe quickly retired, telling 
‘s her.majefty that, fhe would prefently fee reafon for it, 
‘¢ Ina fhort.time the king came.in and demanded a fight 
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sof the ribband he had lately given her. Her majefty 
*¢ opened the drawer and prefented the ribband to him 3 
“ which, when he had attentively confidered, he delivered 
‘to her majefty, and retired muttering thefe words, 
86 Deil tak me but LIKE is an ill mark.” 

While Alexander Ruthven had, probably by the queen’s 
influence, been appointed of the king’s bed-chamber, 
two of his fifters were maids of honour to Anne. In fpite 
of the loud fcandal which muft follow her attachment to 
a family which, by her hufband’s account, had attempted 
his life, fhe continued her favour to the furviving branches, 

Nicholfon, in a letter 22d September 1602, quoted by 
Dr. Robertfon, mentions the return of Gowrie’s two 
younger brothers into Scotland, and adds, ‘the coming 
“6in of thefe two, and the queen of Scots dealing with 
“them, and fending away and furnifhing Mrs. Beatrix,” 
{their fifter,] «with fuch information as fir Thomas 
“¢ Eifkine has given,” [he was with the king, and one of 

thofe who flew Alexander Ruthven,] “ hath bred great 

« fafpicion i in the king of Scots that they came not in but 
* ypon fome dangerous plot.” And in another letter, 
ift January 1603, “the day of writing my laft Mrs, 
«© Beatrix Ruthven was brought by the lady Paifley and 
s¢ Mrs. of Angus, as one of their gentlewomen, into the 
“¢ court in the evening, and {towed in a chamber prepared 
“t for her by the queen’s direétion, where the queen had 
«¢ much time arid conference with her, Of this the king 
« got notice, and fhewed his diflike thereof to the queen, 
s¢ gently reproving her for it, and examining quietly of 
s¢the queen’s fervants of the fame and of other matters 
<¢ thereunto belonging, with fuch difcretion and fecrecy 
sasrequires fich a matter.” 

Ofborn, 2 conternporary, in his wérks, p. $39. after 
obferving that the Scots in foreign countries laughed at 
the royal account of this confpiracy, adds, “ but I will 
not wade farther in this bufinefs,” not knowing low 
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“dangerous the bottom may prove, being, by all men’s 
‘¢ relations, foul and bloody, having nothing to palliate it 
*‘ but jealoufy on the one fide, and fear of the other.” 
Words of portentous brevity! Do they mean that the 
king’s jealoufy fought the life of Ruthven, and that his 
fear excited him to prevent the attempt by the flaughter. 
of James, in which fear alone made him fail ? 

All thefe minute circumftances combine together to 
prefent as ftrong prefumptive proof as the cafe of a plot 
buried in the bofoms of two perfons can be fuppofed to 
admit. A queftion now arifes—What was the nature of 
the plot? As, by all accounts, the proje€&t proved’ too 
weighty for the mind of Alexander Ruthven, who con- 
ducted the bufinefs like a madman, it muft of courfe be 
difficult for reafon to explain the a€tions of infanity. Yet 
two modes occur in which fome anfwer may be given to 
this queftion. 

1. By admitting that Ruthven a€tually became infane, 
or at leaft fuffered a temporary diftraction, by the extreme 
agitation of his mind, on an oceafion which involved his 
life, fame, and fortunes. 


Between the a&ting of a dreadful thing 
And the firft motion all the interim is 

Like a phantafma or a hideous dream : 
‘The genius and the mortal inftruments 
Are then in council; and the ftate of man, 
Like toa little kingdom, fuffers then 

‘The nature of an infurreCtion. 


Shak/p. Filius Cefar. 


ee 


By the royal account he ftared and looked like a- mad 
man, fothat. James afked Lennox if he were infane, and 
the duke anfwered that he was, on the contrary, efteemed 
a difcreet young gentleman. Allowing. this temporary 
infanity, nothing further can be expeéted concerning 2 


plan 
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plan..embroiled and.‘ fruftrated’ by: they madnefs of» the: 
ator. BG. eB 2i13 Qs, Sees 

2. In fuppofing that Ruthven, though almoftidiftractedy 
fill kept a fixed plan niview, fome ideaomay? perhaps. 
arife concerning it.’ Suppofe ithat. Anne’ssambition and 
enmity to her hufband leat her to afpiretto/the regency by 
his imprifonment, (and) the smprifonment ef afovereign 
is evera rapid ftep to death :) aid: Ruthven has.atithe fame 
time caufe to fear for his: life by the jealawly of: fames, 
which had. fuch violent -effects in the-cafe of Murray ia 
few years before; a confpiracy naturally. aries, .and if 


fomewhat rationally projected, for Anne was not a woman 
of ability, might be placed on this footing» oRuthvem 4s, 
in the firft place, not onlydeeply engagedoby the queen's: 
love, and his own danger from ‘the king’sjealoafy, ewhich 
lat might lull his. confcience by ‘the: pretext) of fel 
defence, but has no doubt moft important promifes in-cale> 
of fuccefs. In Henderfon’s fecond depofition managed by 
the court, James tells Ruthven that he could: not hope 
to be king—a fltrange expreflion, and almoft favouring 
of madnefs in James himfelf—but as, in that account, 
the conduct of James is reprefented as cool and deter- 
mined, the expreflion fays more ‘than meets. thes ear. 
Does it not imply the idea that Anne’s high favourto Ruth- 
ven was to exalt him'to a royal power, andidoes not the 
king reproach him for being mifled byfuch vain promifes ? 
The plot thus formed, fill we are embroiled by Ruth. - 
ven’s diftraétion in the manner of executionico Lhe vfirlt- 
object was deep fecrecy ; and as there was but one actor, 
andrhe a younger brother, without vafials or followers, 
all muft-have depended upon art and concealment alone. 
Ruthven is to inveigle the king to his‘brother’s houfe in 
Perth, a-town devoted to the Gowrie family, and where. 
afliftance was moft hkely to’ be had, even if-fome degree : 
of farce’became neceflary. ‘Vhis palace’ of Gowrie,-asit 
was calleds was of great extent, and fome ‘parts of it almoft: 
: uninhabited, 
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uninhabited, moft rarely vifited. It had gardens behind 
extending to the river Tay, by which there was ealy 
accefs to many remote caftles in the highlands. James is 
to be enticed to the moft remote part of this large houfe, 
and confined while Alexander Ruthven tells a fervant 
to anform his attendants that he is departed by a back 
paflage, and is a good way on his journey. Perhaps on 
their departure, perhaps not till the evening, James is 
to be conducted, either by land or water, to fome remote 
concealment, where he is to be perpetually imprifoned 
or flain; for an abdication obtained by force could have 
been of no avail. 

Here the reader may be advifed to make a paufe, and 
perufe any account of the confpiracy. 

He will obferve a great deficiency in the evidence of 
what happened after the king was enticed to the remote 
cabinet ; for Andrew Henderfon’s depofitions vary, not to 
mention that there is great reafon to. doubt if he were the 
man fhut up there to guard the king. Spottifwood gives 
a bad character of Henderfon : inftead of being tried he 
was previoufly acquitted, and had a penfion; and it is 
dificult to reconcile, orat all truft, his depofitions. But 
it feems a broad fad, allowed by all parties, that there 
was an armed man in the remote cabinet, placed by 
Ruthyen to guard the king, and prevent his making any 
noife. After threatening the king with death, in cafe he 
gave any alarm, and taking his oath that he would not, 
Ruthven went out to fpread the report that James was 
departed. But it foon occurred to the mind of the confpi- 
rator that no oath could bind a man to his fure deftruCtion ; 
as he had firmly fecured the door, the window alone 
remained, and to prevent any endeavour to open it, he 
attempted to bind the king’s hands with a garter—a mere 
temporary expedient till the attendants fhould be gone, 
Meanwhile, the fellow left to guard the king unexpe€tedly 
joined him againft. Ruthven, who was far flronger than 

James, 
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proceed to, fiate the circumitances which indicate the 
innocence of the earl of Gowrie. 

baht comtemporary account of fome tranfaGions ia 
Perth and,its neighb ourhood, by one Dundee; bears, “ Ia 
** the yeire of God 8 yeiris, my lerd. Gowrie came 
“ hame out of France in the month of May;, on,the xxth 
*¢ day, at eleven houris yetteine to this,town, with 
“‘f{undrié barownes. and others.” He was flain on the 
sth Auguit ; and as’ Mr..Cant obferves, ten weeks,were 
too fhort a tim for the young ear l, after .an.abfence of fix 
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project..fuch a igheme, or fo madly execute it. His 

brother ‘Alexander was -eminent in perfonal. endow- 
aaernl “xr2 | Sper. \¢ thin . 7 

ments; ef his mental we.know nothing : if the favour 


of a ro oyal miftrefs, if. his. own. paflion, pig intoxicate 


*s mind was free from fuch ebr riety. 


z] 
n And a to the,arguments from the account and 


epolitions publifhed by authority, the reader will at once 
r i 
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guilt the efiate re maimed unforfeited, and the greedy 
courtiers eaten, I fay not that the king, or they, 
can juftly be, blamed, for his death, as his guilt was a 
moft natural fuppofition in the heat of the moment, 
and his fate proceeded from miftake on both fides. The 
king’s life is thought to nibs in. danger from. Alexander, 
nie is, flainin the earl’s abfence : ignorant of his crime 
Gowrie “pce ot laudable affection, to avenge 
his, death on the courtiers, and appears to thea 

fharer in the guilt. 
3. Alexander Ruthven, in his previous conference 
with the king at Falkland, fhews an anxious. defire 
14 that 
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that James fhould proceed to Perth immediately, while 
Gowrie being at the fermon to be preached that day, they 
might without his knowledge examine the difcovered 
gold. If Gowrie had been concerned, his prefence was 
effential on the firft arrival of James—-and it could never 
have been the wifh of Alexander to /ecure his abfence. 
Far lefs would he, merely to haften the king, dif- 
cover a repeated eagernefs which juftly led to fufpicion, 
while the real obje@, if Gowrie had been concerned, 
would have been, that the earl fhould have been at home, 
and every incident prepared. 

4. Gowrie certainly knew that his brother was gone 
to Falkland, (Hay’s depofition, Crom. 91.) but the reft 
depends on Henderfon’s fufpicious credit. If he had had 
the Ieaft expectation of the king’s vifit, he certainly 
would have delayed dinner, nay, would have prepared 
2 fumptuous entertainment. Inftead of this, he dines 
himfelf, and the king is forced to wait long for fuch meagre 
fare as chance prefented; nay, he even waits a long 
time for a glafs of drink, apparently wine brought from 
fome diftant cellar in the houfe. Itis even a mere chance 
that James does not retire in difguft. Is this like a plot 
to beguile and detain him ? Impofhble 

5. Inftead of expecting the king, or being immerfed 
in a plot, Gowrie fat down to dinner with three neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, “ Mr. John Moncreif, laird of 
s¢ Pitcreif, Mafter James Drummond, Alexander Pee- 
‘bles baron of Findowne.” (Dep. Crom. 48.) Ie 
would be the height of abfurdity to believe that the earl 
fhould collect witneffes on fuch an occafion, in_ which 
privacy was allin all. One of them, Moncreif, actually 
gives a depofition againft the earl, yet is forced to clofe 
with faying that Henderfon’s depofition is his chief 
sround.. A mere juggle: and his depofition after all, 
amounts to nothing. | 

6. Even after the king arrived, Alexander’ Ruthven 
is anxious that Gowrie fhall not fee them whifpering. 


This 
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‘This is: natural,.if- the’ plot..was,his: own ‘invention. 


but if his, brother. knew it,.their whifpering would have 


been an. ufeful hint .to him that.all went on.as withed. 
Ruthven alfo requefts the king.to fend the earl (evidently 


auch perplexed. with « the- Mae Med reyal- prefence, 


awkwardnefs of the fervants, and. meannefs of the fare,) 
out of the chamber,to the noble-attendants dining in the 
hall. ..It is, incone¢ivable,. if the earl, were guilty, that 
his. prefence could shave..embarraffed-‘Ruthven, or that 
his abfence. could. ferve-the plot. Nor’ can I fee what 
purpofe this new 
been neglected.by -t 
and entertainment. 

7-.4df Ruthvenj.on Jeaving the: kin 


jaid he.>would sbring his brother the earl, ne can as no 
if. 


ut could. ferve, after “all. art. ‘had 


the confufion in. the king’s reception 
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{ufpicion, for ithisclear that Ruthven on y went 

the'report that the king was gone, and in all appearanc 
employed;;Thomas: Cranften,;on) this errand...‘ Heiruns 
to. the.hall, sand. informs the earl,and his: guefts, that the 
king is gone: .The royal: attendants, ruth through the 
{quare of Gowrie’s houfe to the front gate,: in order. to 


take horfe, ,but chancing to afk; the» porter if the king 
were long gone, heaniwers that he is not yet gone.» So 
little. .plot or préparation ‘appears! ‘The earl, naturally 


7°: 


vexed at.the‘contradi€tion of his fervant, fteps. back, 
and is informed by ‘his brother, or by his order, that the 
king: was gone by the back gate. Thus certified, and 

ftranger, to,the plot, how can he doubt ?. He repeats 
the information tothe; attendants. While they, are pre- 
paring totake horfe, the king’s voice is heard. The ear] 
in! aftonifhment 'afks the meaning of this; is feized by 
the throat. by, fir ‘Thomas. Ertkine, but refcued by his 
fervants.' We here lofe fight of him for fome time, til! 
we find himecome with a fword in either hand to avenge 
his brother’s death. Calderwood avouches that only 
‘Thomas; Cranfton awas with him, net feven or eight as 
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in the royal account. Granting feven or eight, wheté 
is the vaflalage of Gowrie, which he would doubtlefs 
have prepared to fupport fo daring an enterprize? Shall 
we, with the wife king who wrote the Demonologie, be- 
lieve in Gowrie’s magical fpells, which no doubt ferved 
a great purpofe in preventing his bleeding after he was 
killed—becaufe he was flain with a rapier or fmall fword, 
and bled inwardly? Nuge! Suppofe the worthy. earl, 
full of learned curiofity, even credulous in charms of cure 
or prefervation, as many of the moft wife and learned 
of that age were, can it in the leaft affect his character f 
He was about to be married, is it wonderful that he had 
learned in Italy and France the prevalent fafhion of love- 
charms? If credulity be a characteriftic of guilt, what 
is a characteriftic of innocence ? 


NOT GUILTY UPON MY HONOUR. 


My theory and proofs fhall here clofe. I have in vain 
again and again perufed the original materials in order to 
difcover objeétions—while at the fame time it is very pof- 
fible many {trong ones may efcape me—perhaps fo ftrong 
as even to overturn my whole theory of this dark affair, 
an event which would give me no concern, as truth is my: 
fole purfuit. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUMEY 
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